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Tm utility of history as a branch of school instruction is 
now so generally admitted, that it is hardly necessary to offer 
any arguments in its favour ; and the necessity of giving the 
history of our own country the first place, is equally obvious 
to the reflecting reader. The manner in which this interesting 
subject should be presented to the mind of the young student^ 
is the only point of inquiry with writers and teachers. 

In preparing the following history, the author has pursued 
that course which appeared to him best adapted to unite sound 
and thorough instruction with entertainment. Beginning 
with the discovery of the New World, and endeavouring to 
^ present the series of events in a clear and connected narrative, 
rejecting whatever he deemed irrelevant or unimportant, and 
dwelling chiefly on those striking features of the subject which 
give it vividness and character, he has brought it down to the 
present day. Although the considerable period embracedt 
the multitude of characters and events delineated, and the 
extent of the field in which they figure, have rendered the 
preservation of historical unity no easy task, he has laJMred 
to give the work such a degree of compactness as woula 
enable the student to perceive the relation of all its parts, and 
to grasp the whole without any very difficult exercise of com* 
prehension. 

Instead of dividing the history into periods, according to an 
arbitrary arrangement of events, he has chosen to adopt the 
ordinary system of chapters, fpunded on the natural divisions 
of the subject. The table of contemporary sovereigns, instead 
of being distributed iix small portions at the end of each chapter, 
^ is thrown into the appendix for more conv^pient reference ; 
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and a variety of illastratlye matter^ which could not be em 
bodied in. the text, without disturbing the continuity of the 
narrative, and distracting the attention of the student, has also 
been placed at the end of the volumeg 

A leading title at the top of each page has been inserted, 
with a view to direct the attention of the young reader to the 
principal events, and to assist him in referring to them ; and 
questions are placed at the bottom of every page, for those 
teachers who prefer the use of them to the practice iof ex- 
amining the student without any such auxiliary. 

A number of illustrations, from original drawings, are given, 
from a conviction of their utility in fixing on the mind of the 
pupil a lasting impression of the events to which they relate. 
The aid which is thus afforded to the memory and the imagina- 
tion, will be readily understood by any person who will take 
the trouble to compare the vivid impressions of historical 
characters and scenes, which he has been fortunate enough to 
receive from graphic illustrations, with the faint ones which 
he may have derived from mere narrative. 

Nothing has been omitted in the adaptation of the volume 
to the purposes of school instruction, which was considered 
essential to its utility ; and if any deficiencies in this respect 
should be found, they ought to be referred rather to an error 
of judgment in the author, than a willingness to spare himself 
the care and attention requisite for making the work complete. 

TJu volume is submitted to the public with profound de- 
ferenlV; and in the hope that it may meet with the same kind 
fndulgence which had been awarded to previous productions 
of the author, which aave cost a much smaller expenditure 
of labour, and whose destiny has- been regarded with far less 
solicitude. 
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CHAPTER I. 

• DIffCOVSRT OP AURIGA. 

Skteral of the European nations have laid claim to the 
discovery of Americat prior to the expedition of Columbus. 
The Welsh historians affirm that Madoc, a prince of their 
country, embarked from his native land as early as 11 TO* 
and, sailing westward, discovered those regions to which 
the name of America was afterwards given. But this claim 
rests upon remote and unfounded traditions, and is, there- 
fore, entitled to no credit. 

Similar pretensions are urged in favour of the Norwegians 
and Icelanders ; but a careful examination of all the authori- 
ties on the subject has led recent historians to the conclusion 
that t|ie discoveries of these nations extended no farther than 
Greenland ; to the more southern portion of which territory 
they gave the name of Vinland. 

To^ Christopher Columbus, therefore, belongs the glory 
of having made the first discovery of the. western world. 
At a time when geographical science had long slept in Eu- 
rope, when distant voyages were rare, and discoverers were 
few, timid, and ignofant, this extraordinary man formed the 
noble design of crossing the Atlantic Ocean in search of new 
regions. His opinion, that such an enterprise would be 
attended with success, was not unsupported by plausible 
facts and reasonings. Though, in the fifteenth century, the 
information of geographers was incorrect as well as scanty, 
certain observations had been recorded which supported 

Wbo hMre laid claim to the diacovtzy /Are these clain^ well founded ? 
of America? {] Who wm the diieoverer ? 
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his theory. From the form of the earth's shadow on the 
moon in an eclipse it had been inferred that its shape was 
globular; and tolerably accurate ideas had been conceived 
of its magnitude. It was, therefore, apparent that Europe, 
Asia, and Africa could occupy but a small portion of its 
surface, and it seemed highly improbable that the remain- 
ing portion was one vast ocean.^ Travellers in the east had 
reported that Asia extended very far in that direction, and 
the rotundity of the earth being known, it was inferred that 
the East Indies might be reached by holding a course 
* directly west from Europe. 

These reasonings were not unsupported by striking facts. 
Pieces of wood, nicely carved, and apparently borne from a 
far country, had been thrown on the western coast of the 
Madeiras. A tree of an unknown species had been taken 
out of the ocean near the Azores ; and the b&dies of two 
men, of strange colour and unusual appearance, had been 
found upon the coast. 

From these circumstances Columbus inferred the exist 
cnce of the regions which he afterwards discovered, and the 
possibility of reaching them by sailing to the west. 

At this period the favourite object of discovery was a 
passage to the East Indies by sea. The Venetians had, by 
their advantageous position, and their great commercial ac- 
tivity, hitherto engrossed the profitable trade of that coun- 
try ; and thus excited the envy and jealousy of the other 
nations of Europe. Their communication with the East 
.Indies was principally over land. Others were attempting 
a passage by sea. From the commencement of tha fif- 
teenth century, the Portuguese had been extending their 
discoveries along the western coast of Africa towards the 
south, and had nearly doubled the Cape of Good Hope. 
They were destined soon to attain this grand object, and 
establish a lucrative trade in the rare productions of the 
East. 

To find a shorter and more direct route to India was the 
immediate object of Columbus in ph)posing to undertake a 
voyage of discovery. The rich returns of oriental com- 
merce formed the chief inducement which he urged upon 
those sovereigns, to whom he submitted his project, with a 
view to gain their support and patronage. 



What led him to the undertaking ? 
What facts supported his opinions ? 
^hat was the ziand object of disco- 
very in Cohmhus*! time ? 



What is said of the Venetians^ 
.gCte Portuguese ? 

What was Columbus's immediate ob- 
ject? 
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He first applied to the govermnent of Genoa, his nati?e 
country ; but here his offer was rejected, probably in conse* 
quence of the decline of commercial enterprise among the 
Genoese. He then made application to King John U, of 
Portugal, a monarch who had liberally encouraged voyages 
of discovery. Here he met with no better success ; for the 
king, having referred the matter to his counsellors, was hv 
them discouraged from lending his support to a project which 
they represented as extravagant and visionary. This wise 
opinion did not, however, prevent the Portug^uese govern- 
ment from secretly fitting out an expedition, which was 
intended to deprive Columbus of the glory of his discovery. 
The return of this expedition, without success, having ap- 
prized Columbus of the treachery designed against him, he 
left the couptry in disgust. It was about this period that 
he despatched his brother, Bartholomew Columbus, to Eng- 
land, for the purpose of gaining the patronage of Henry 
YU in support of his project. The voyage, however, was 
attended with so much delay, that that sovereign was not 
enabled to complete his arrangements, and make known his 
favourable disposition • to Christopher Columbus, until tlie 
discovery had actually been effected. 

Disappointed in his applications to other courts, Colum- 
bus, in 1486, applied to that of Spain. The sovereigns of 
this country, Ferdinand and Isabella, were at that time en- 
gaged in expelling the Moors from Granada, their last strong- 
hold Sn the peninsula; and it was not until the war was 
terminated that Columbus was enabled to obtain a favoura- 
ble hearing. He had been for upwards of six years urging 
his suit without success, and was about quitting the country 
for England, when, by order of Isabella, he was desired to 
relinquish his intention of applying to other courts, and 
invited into her presence, with distinguished marks on con- 
descension and respect. 

' The character and disposition of Columbus,' observes a 
recent writer,* * were such as highly recommended him to 
the rulers of Spain. To that quickness and decision which 
ire the usual indications of genius, h§ added that solemnity 
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of aspect, and gravity of manners, which the Spanish cul- 
tivate with so much care, and which serve to distinguish 
them from the other nations of Europe. His appearance 
was dignified, and his behaviour respectful; he was reso- 
lute in his purposes, and firm in his demands.' 

At his interview with Isabella, he relaxed in nothing of 
what he had originally proposed : the conditions on which 
he declared himself willing to undertake the expedi^on 
were still the same : — * that he should be appointed admiral 
of all the seas which he might explore, and governor of all 
the continents and islands which he might visit ; that these 
offices should be hereditary in his family ; and that the tenth 
of every thing bought, bartered, found, or got, within the 
bounds of his admiralship, abating only the charge of the 
conquest, should be settled upon him, and cA^ould descend 
to his heirs in case of his death.' 

He desired that a small fieet should be equipped, and put 
under his command, for the proposed discovery; and, to 
show his own confidence in the undertaking, he oflered to 
advance an eighth part of the money which would be neoes- 
sary for building the ships, provided he should be allowed 
a proportionate share of the profits resulting from the enter- 
prise. 

Juan Perez, guardian of the monastery of La Rabida, 
near the town of Palos, one of the earliest friends of Co- 
lumbus in Spain, had obtained for him the honour of an 
interview with Isabella. Perez was the queen's confessor, 
and an ecclesiastic of great influence and respectability. 
By his representations, together with those of Alonzo de 
Quintanilla and Luis de St. Angel, officers of distinction 
under the Spanish crown, a favourable hearing was granted 
to the propositions of Columbus. They stated to the queen 
that he was a man of commanding talents and high integrity, 
well informed in geography, and skilled in navigation; 
they spoke to her of the glory which would result from the 
enterprise, and which would for ever attach to her reign; 
and of the* extension of the Christian religion, which would 
be disseminated in the countries to be discovered. 

These representations of Quintanilla and St. Angel, and 
ihe favourable state of the kingdom, just freed from the last 
remnant of the Moorish invaders, affi>rded prevailing motives 
with the queen for engaging Columbus in her service on his 
own terms. A fleet was ordered to be fitted out from' th« 

What teiTOs did be offer to the queen ? t What was their success ? 
H'bo were his fnends at court ? i Describe Colmnbus'i outfit. t 
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port of Palos. It consisted of three yeseels of lacoiiskleribU 
size, such as would by no means be deemed suitable for m 
Toyage across the Atlantic at the present day. They were 
victualled for twelve months, and had on board ninety inari* 
ners, with several private adventurers and servants ; amount- 
ing in all to one hundred and twenty persons. The whole 
expense of the expedition was but about twenty thousand dol« 
lars. But even this was considered by the statesmen of the 
time too great an expenditure for so uncertain an enterprise. 

When the squadron was ready for sailing, Columbus, 
with his officers and crew, went in solemn procession to the 
monastery of La Rabida, and after confessing their sins and 
partaking of the communion, they committed themselves to 
the protection of Heaven, and look leave of their friends, 
whom they left full of gloomy apprehensions with respect 
to their perilous undertaking. 

It was on the morning of the 3d of August, 1492, thai 
Columbus set sail from the harbour of Palos, in the Santa 
Maria, the largest vessel of his squadron. The others were 
called the Pinta and the Nina : the former commanded by 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon, and the latter by Vincent Yanez Pin- 
zon, his brother. On the 6th of August they came in sight 
^ of the Canaries. Among these islands they were detained 
more than three weeks, endeavouring to procure another 
vessel ta supply the place of the Pinta, which had suffered 
some ii\jury in her rudder. The Pinta was finally repaired, 
and on the 6th of September, Columbus set sail from Go- 
mera, «ne of the Canaries, and began his voyage on the 
unknown deep. 

On the 13th of September, the squadron was distant nearly 
200 leagues from the most westerly of the Canaries. Here 
the magnetic needle was observed to vary from its direction 
towards the polar star, a phenomenon which had not before 
been observed ; and which, of course, filled the mariners 
with alarm, since it appeared to withdraw fl^m them their 
only guide upon the pathless ocean. Columbus was by no 
means disheartened by this appearance. He invented a 
plausible reason for it; and succeeded in reconciling his 
crew to their further progress. Their discontent, however, 
speedily broke fSrth anew, and all the self-possession and 
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address of the admiral were scarcely sufficient to preserve, 
his ascendency and ensure the completion of his voyage. 

When their patience was nearly exhausted, the signs of 
land began to appear. The water had become more shallow ; 
flocks of strange birds were observed ; a curiously wrought 
BtafT was taken up by the men of the Pinta ; and weeds were 
seen floating in the water, of a kind different from any which 
were known to the voyagers. During the night of the 11th 
of October, a light was observed by Columbus himself, at a 
distance, moving as if carried by some fisherman or traveller. 

This last appearance was considered by him as decisive 
evidence of land ; and, moreover, that the land was inha- 
bited. They continued their course till two o'clock in the 
morning, when a gun from the Pinta gave the signal that 
land was in sight. It proved to be one of tlie Bahama 
islands. 

On the morning of the 12th of October, Columbus, richly 
attired iii scarlet, and bearing the royal standard, entered his 
own boat, accompanied by the other commanders in their 
boats, and landing on the island took possession of it on 
behalf of the Castilian sovereigns, giving it the name of San 
Salvador. 

The landing was accompanied with every demonsU^tion 
of joy and gratitude to Heaven. The admiral and his fol« 
lowers knelt on the shore, and kissed the ground, with 
tears and thanksgiving. The natives, who had assembled 
in great numbers on the first appeatance of the ships, were 
struck speechless with astonishment. They steod %round 
the Spaniards, unable to comprehend the import of those 
ceremonies with which the newly discovered land was 
claimed by these formidable visiters. They considered 
them as beings of a superior order, children of the sun, de- 
scended from heaven to dwell among the inhabitants of the 
earth ; little imagining that they- were speedily to extermi- 
nate the peaceful nations who then possessed the western 
Archipelago. 

The island was called, by the inhabitants, Guanahani. * 
It is one of the Bahama group, and is distant, about 3000 
miles from the most westerly of the Canaries. Columbus 
afterwards discovered and touched at other islands in thd 
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■ame group, aod alio added ihe extensiTe isUndi of Cubs 
and Hiipaniola to the pomBCBsionB of the SpanlEh aove- 
reigns, before completing his firal voyage. All these newly 
discovered lands he supposed, conformabty to the theory 
which he had adopted, to be at no great dislaace from In- 
dia i and as they had been reached by a western passage, 
they were called the We«t Indies. Even when the in- 
crease of geographical science had discovered the error, the 
name was retained, and it is ooniinued lo the present day, 

Columbus's return to Spai)| was hailed with acclamations 
of joy. His journey from Palos to Barcelona, where he ' 
was to meet the sovereigns, was a perfect triumph, and his 
reception by Ferdinand and Isabella was attended with 
marks of favour and. condescension proportioned lo Ihe 
magnitude and importance of his services. 

Columbus afterwards undertook several voyages to the 
New World, planted colonies, and built cities and forU. 
In tus third voyage, he visited the continent of America, 
landed at different places on the coasts of Paria and Gumana. 
But his discovery of the continent -had been anticipated by 
an English voyager, Cabot, as will hereafter be related. 
■T Amerigo Vespucci, a Flore Diioe gentleman, who had 
nailed with Columbus, visited the continent some years 
afterwards ; and published an account of his expedition, so 
plausibly written as to lead his contemporaries to the sup- 
position that he was the real discairerer. The continent, in 
Mnsequence, received Ihe appe9|pft of America ; at what 
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period is not well ascertained. Although we cannot bat 
regret the injustice of this proceeding, which deprives Co- 
lumbus of an honour so nobly earned, yet the consent of 
all nations has given the name a sanction, which il were 
vain to dispute or disregard. 

It was the lot of Columbus to receive injustice and neg- 
lect in return for the greatest benefits. He was deprived 
of the rewards and honours promised him by Ferdinand 
and Isabella, superseded in the government of the colony 
which he had founded, and sent home in chains from the 
New World which he had * found for Castile and Leon ;' 
and, after having attracted the admiration and applause of 
the whole civilized world by the brilliancy of his achieve- 
ments, he was suffered to die in comparative poverty and 
neglect « 



CHAPTER n. 

NORTH AMERICA DISCOVERED AND SETTLED. 



Although Columbus discovered the New World, he was 
not the first navigator who reached the American continent. 
This was the achievement of John Cabot and his son Se- 
bastian ; who conducted an expedition of &ve ships, under 
a commission from Henry VII, of England, to search for 
unknown islands and countries, and take possession of them 
in the king^s name. The expedition was ^tted out from 
Bristol, in England, and reached the American continent, 
probably in 56 degrees of north latitude, on the cosset of 
Labrador, June 14th, 1497, nearly fourteen months before 
Columbus, on his third voyage, came in sight of the maili land. 

If the right of discovjery be valid, a point which it is 
hardly worth while to discuss here, England had certainly 
the best right of any of the nations of Europe to plant 
colonies in North America. Her claim, however, was 
warmly disputed by Spain, Portugal and France.* 

The Cabots made ani|ther voyage to North America in 
1498, and explored the coast as far south as Maryland; 
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and SebaiUan Cabot, who, on accouat of hit nautical sbiU 
and enierprise, was called the Great Seaman, tailed, in 
1617, np the straits and bay which afterwards received the 
napie of Hudson, until he reached the latitude of Biity-seveo 
and a half degrees, expecting to find a north-west paasage to 
India. A mutiny of his crew compelled him to return. 

The Portuguese, who at ihia period were very active in 
prosecuting distant voyages of discovery, fitted out i.u px- 
pedilion under Caspar Cortereal. He explored the coast 
for 600 miles, as far to thn north as the 50th degree, and 
brought olT upwards of 60 Indiana, whom he sold ta slaves 
on his reluin. (1501.) 

The French were among the early voyagers to North 
America. The banks of Newfoundland were visited by 
their fishermen as early as 1504, and in 1523 John Verra- 
zani, a Florentine, was sent on a voyage of discovery by 
Francis I. He explored the American coast from North 
Carolina to Nova Scotia, and held friendly intercourse with 
Ihe natives. The French claims to their American territo- 
ries were founded upon his discoTeries. 
■♦— Another expedition, under James Cartier, war fitted out 
in 1534, and the gulf and river of St. Lawi<ence were visited, 
many of the harbours and islands explored, and the country 
declared a Ffanch territory. The next year, Cartier sailed 
up the St Lawrence again, and discovered and namtd the 
island of MonlieaU He passed the winter in Canada, and in 
the spring erected a cross with a shield upon it, bearing the 
arms of France, and an inscription declaring Francis I to be 
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the sovereign of the territory ; to which he gave the name of 
New France. 
/ In 1540, Francis de la Roque, Lord of Roberval, obtained 
from Francis I a commission to plant a colony in America, 
giving him a viceroy's authority over the territories and islands 
on the gulf and river St. Lawrence. Cartier was, at the same 
time, commissioned as captain general and chief pilot of the 
expedition, with authority to raise recruits for the colony from 
the prisons of France, a circumstance by no means favourable 
to the permanence of the proposed settlement. These lead- 
ers were rather too independent of each other. They did 
not even depart from Europe in company. Cartier left France 
in May, 1541, sailed up the St. Lawrence, built a fort near 
. where Qviebec was subsequently founded, passed the winter 
there, and returned in June, 1542. About the time of his 
return, Roberval, with a colony, arrived in Canada, or No- 
rimbega, as it was then sometimes termed, remained till the 
next year, and then abandoned his vice-royalty and returned 
home. He afterward sailed again for Canada, but is flup« 
posed to liave perished on the sea. 

The civil wars of France prevented any further attempts 
at colonization in America till 1598, when the Marquis de 
la Roche, a nobleman of Brittany, formed a temporary set- 
tlement on the isle of Sable. His colony had been peopled 
by sweeping the prisons of France ; and it was of very short 
duration. 

In 1603, an expedition was fitted onjt by a company of 
merchants of Rouen, and placed ynder' the command of 
Samuel Champlain, an able and enterprising officer, who 
* became the father of the French setdemenid in Canada.'* 
On his first expedition, he inade considerable geographical 
researches, observed carefully the nature of the climate and 
soil, and the character of the natives ; and selected the posi- 
tion of^th%future capital of the province. 
^ After he returned to France, a charter was granted to De 
Monts to settle Acadia, under which name was included all 
the country from the 40th to the 46th degree of north latitude. 
His expedition left France in 1604 in two ships ; aifd, after 
their arrival in Nova Scotia, Poutrinconrt, one of the leadfers 
who accompanied De Monts, made choice of the spot where 
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Annapolis now stands as the site of a settlementt to which he 
gave the name of Port Royal. De Moots settled on the island 
of St. Ctoix, at the month of the river of the same name, 
but afterward abandoned this situation and removed to Port 
Royal, which was the first permanent French settlement 
made in North America. (1606.) Three years afterwards 
(1608) Champlain, acting in the service of a private company 
of merchants, occupied the site of the city of Quebec by 
raising some cottages and clearing a few acres of land. He 
afterwards took a part in the Indian wars, sailed up the river 
Sorel, and explored the lake which now bears his name. To 
his enterprise and courage the French were indebted for their 
colonies in this country.* 



. CHAPTER HI. 

THE SPANIARDS TAKE POSSESSION OF FLORIDA. 

As the Spaniards had been the first nation to attempt the 
discovery of the New World, so they were the most enter- 
prising and adventurous in their endeavours to conquer and 
colonize its extensive And fertile countries. The history of 
their warlike achievements in Mexico and Peru presents ex- 
amples of the most heroic bravary and perseverance, dark- 
ened by many shadows of avarice and injustice. The wh^e 
nation seems to have been fired with the spirit of foreign 
adventure, and 4he New World was the grand theatre for its 
display. 

Previous to the expeditions of Cortes and Pizarro, Florida 
had been discovered by Juan Ponce de Leon. This adven- 
turer had accompanied Cohimbus in his second voyage ; and 
afterwards had been successively appointed governor of the 
eastern province of Hispaniola, and of Porto Rieo. When 
he had been displaced from the government of the latter 
island, in jpnsequence of the paramount claims of Colum- 
bus's famuy, he fitted out an expedition with the romantic 
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design of senrchingfor a country in which, according to inform* 
ation receired from the Caribs, there was a fountain whose 
waters imparted to those who bathed in them the gifi^ of per- 
petual youth. Having sailed about among the Bahamas and 
touched at several of them, in pursuit of this fairy land, he at 
length, (March 27, 1512,) came in sight of the continent. 
As this discovery^ was made on Easter Sunday, which the 
Spaniards csdl Pascua Florrda, the land was called Florida. 
Its verdant forests and magnificent flowering aloes may have 
afforded another reason for assigning it this name. 

It was not till the 8th of April that he was able to effect a 
landing in the latitude of thirty degrees and eight minutes, a 
little to the north of St. Augustine. He claimed the territory 
for Spain, remained some weeks exploring the coast, and 
then returned to Porto Rico, leaving a part of his company 
in^he newly discovered country. 

The King of Spain rewarded him with the government of 
Florida, on condition that he should conquer and colonise it. 
This he attempted in 1521, but was resisted with great fury 
by the Indians, who killed many of his followers, drove the 
survivors to their ships, and compelled him to relinquish the 
enterprise. Ponce de Leon himself was wounded with an 
arrow, and^ed shortly after his return to Cuba. 

In 1510, the southern coast of the United States was par- 
tially explofed by Grijalva; and in 1520, Lucas Vasques de 
Ayllon fitted out two slave ships, from St. Domingo, visited 
the coast of South Caro|jn% then called Chicora, discovered 
tlw Combahee rivisr, to which the name of liie Jordan was 
given; and finally, having decoyed a large number of the 
Indians on board his ships, set sail with them for St. Do- 
mingo, leaving behind the most determined purpose of 
revenge among the injured nt^Tes. 

His soversgn rewarded this atrocious enterprise by ap- 
pointing Ayllon to the conquest of Chicora. In attempting 
this, he lost one of his ships and a great number of his men ; 
who were kilfed by tha natives in revenge for former wrongs. 
He was finally compelled to relinquish his undertaking. 

In 1526, Pamphilo de Narvaez,*the same ofiicj|r who had 
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been sent by Velasquez to rapencde Cortes in Mexico, 
attempted the conquest of Florida. This expedition wts 
signally disutrous. The Spaniards landed near Appalachm 
bay, marched into the interior, and spent six months, in 
various hardships and conflicts with the Indians, and at lui 
found their way back to the sea shore, somewhere near tb« 
bay of Pensacola. Here they fitted ool boats, and embark- 
ing were shipwrecked near the mouth of the Mississippi. 
Only four or five out of three hundred reached Mexico to 
tell the story of llieir disasters. These men eave SQch 
flattering accounts of the riches of the 
snflTering^s by no means deterred others 
subjugation. 

The next Spanish adventurer on the 
Slates was Ferdinand de Soto, a highly 
who had shared the glory and wealth o1 
the conquest of Peru. Returning to 1 
brilliant Bucree-i in that country, he deir 
to conquer Florida at his own cost ; ai 
monarch r eonimission for that piirpos 
govemr.ep*, ri Cuba. (1537.) 

MnltituiijS of adventurers flocked to his standard. Ei- 
pectarthin haii been raised to the greattsl height by the 
exag^raled accounts of the wealth of Florida; and men of 
all cla'jseit ^old their posaesaions in Spain U> fit tbemselrea 
out for a conquest which promised to outshine those of 
Mexico and Peru, in the brilliancy of its results. 

!T whom bad he (crred I 
hitcoutttrf? 
What did he aflbr to CtaulM T I 
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Solo selected six hundred of the choicest men for his 
Gompaniona, and sailed to Cuba. (1538.) Here he was 
joined by other adventurers, and having completed his pre- 
parations, he embarked for Florida in May, 1539. Having 
arrived in the bay of Spiritu Santo, he sent back most of his 
ships toHevanna, and commenced his march into the interior 
— « march which has no parallel in the hislory of adventure. 
Fired by the example of their countrymen in the more 
southern regions, the Spaniards advanced as if to certain 
conquest and wealth. They were abundantly supplied with 
provisions and munitions of war, horses for the cavalry, and 
hlood hounds for hunting the naiives; and their numbers 
exceeded those of the armies which had conquered Mexico 
and Peru. But they were destined fot' a far different fate. 
Their grand error, the pursuit of gold, was the source of 
endless disasters and sufferings. 
I The Indians, who were determined in their hostility to 
the invaders, had recourse to stratagem, as well as force, ia 
order to get rid of them. They continually deceived tho 
Spaniards by representing to them that, by continuing iheir 
march into the interior, they would at last arrive at a region 
abounding with gold — and deluded, again and again, by this 
y, Soto passed onward from tribe to tribe, and 
river, until his splendid and well appointed 
Ited aWay to a mere handful of men, worn out 
s, and destitute of the means of aubsistenoe or 

from the bay of Spiritu Santo in June, 1539, 
lie time in wandering through forests and 
il October, when they found themselves in the 
i of Appalachee hay. — The men were dis- 
desired to return home ; bnt Soto would not 
a measure; he sent to Cuba for supplies for 
's espedidon. 
In March, 1 540, deluded by the promise of an Indian guide 
to conduct him to a country where gold was abundant, Soto 
set forth again and marched towards the north-east, till they 
reached the Ogechee, and then through the country of the 
Gherokees, now a part of the gold region ; but wiUiout dis- 
covering any of the precious metal. From Georgia the 
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Spaniards passed into Alabama, and in October fougbt a 
severe battle witb tbe Indians, at a town whicb was then 
called Mavilla or Mobile, on the Alabama, above the junction 
of the Tombecbee. In this engagement ti500 Indians are 
said to have fallen. The town was bnrned. The Spaniards 
had 18 killed and 150 wounded, and lost a part of their 
horses and. all their baggage, which was burned in the town. 

Having received supplies from Cuba, Soto now marched 
towards the north and west In December, 1540, he had 
reached the upper part of the Mississippi, where he wintered 
in a deserted town of the Chickasaws. In the spring he 
demanded of them 250 men, to carry the baggage of the 
soldiers. The Indians, instead of complying with thk 
unwarrantable requisition, set fire to the town in which the 
Spaniards were encamped, in the night, and attacked them 
with great fury. The loss of men in this encounter was 
trifling, but the Spaniards suffered severely from the destnie- 
tton of their clothing, their arms, and a part of their horses* 
The Indians knew not how to follow up their first advantage, 
and the invaders were soon in a condition to continue their 
progress to the west. 

In April, 1541, Soto discovered tlie Mississippi, beinff 
the first Ettropean who visited that river. In June he had 
crossed it; and reached Missouri; and during the summer 
he is supposed to have penetrated as far as the highlands of 
the White river, 200 miles from the Mississippi. Thence 
he turned towards the south, and passed through Arkansas 
into Louisiana. His wanderings and contests with the 
Indians continued until May 21st, 1542, when, worn out 
with sickness and fatigue, the unfortunate Soto died, on the 
banks of the great river which he had discovered. To con« 
ceal his death from the Indians his followers sunk his body 
in the middle of the stream. 

,* The discoverer of the Mississippi,* says Bancrofit, from 
whose eloquent history we have condensed this brief account 
of his expedition—' the discoverer of the Mississippi siept 
beneath its waters. He had crossed a large part of Uie con- 
tinent in search of gold, and found nothing so remarkable 
as his burial place.' 
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/ He had been the soul of the enterprise ; and when he had 
perished, the remnant of his followers were only anxious for 
m safe passage to dieir countrymen. Under the conduct of 
Moscoso, their new leader, they attempted to reach Mexico, 
and marched 300 miles westward from the Mississippi. But 
the Red river was swollen so as to present an impassable 
barrier to their further progress, and they were compelled to 
return and prepare boats for passing down the Mississippi to 
the gulf of Mexico— an undertaking of great difficulty and 
danger, which was not accomplished undl July 18th, 1543. 
Fifty days afterwards the remnant of Soto's splendid company 
of adventurers, now reduced to 311 in number, arrived at 
the province of Panuco in Mexico* 

Thus far the Spaniards, although they claimed the whole 
coast of the United States under the name of Florida, had not 
effected a single settlement on the soil. For some years after 
8oto*s failure the design seems to have been abandoned ; until 
an attempt of the French to establish a colony in Florida 
awakened the jealousy of the Spaniards, and brought them 
forward once more, to revive and make good their claim to 
the land which had cost them so much blood and treasure. * 

Gaspard de Coligny, admiral of France, conceived the 
design of establishing a colony of French Prbtestants in 
America, which should afford a refuge to those who were 
persecuted for their ^religious opinions, during the civil wars 
with which his country was disturbed in the reign of Charles 
IX. He obtained a commission for this purpose from the 
king; and intrusted the expedition to John Ribault, who 
sailed with a squadron in February, 1562. 

Having arrived on the coast of Florida in the latitude of 
St. Augustine, Ribault explored the coast, discovered the river 
St. Johns, which he called the river of May, and visited Port 
Royal entrance, near Beaufort, and having led a colony of 
26 persons at a fort which he named Carolina in honour of 
Charles IX, he returned to France. The civil wars in that 
kingdom being revived, no reinforcements were sent out to 
the colony, and it was speedily abandoned. | 

On the return of peace (1564) Coligny was enabled to send 
out a new expedition under Laudonniere, an able and intelli- 
gent commander, who arrived on the coast of Florida in June, 
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began a Settlement on the river May, and erected a new Fort 
Carolina, many leagues to the souih of its predecessor. Here 
they had to encounter the usual hardships and privations of 
settlers in a new country, till December of the same year« 
when a part of the colonists, under pretence oHescaping from 
famine, obtained permission from Laudonniere to equip two 
vessels and sail, for Mexico. But instead of doing so, they 
began to capture Spanish vessels. They were taken and 
punished, as pirates. 

When the colony was nearly exhausted by the scarcity of 
food, relief was brought by the fleet of Sir John Hawkins* 
who furnished a supply of provisions, and made the offer of 
one of his vessels to convey the French to their own country. 
Just as they were preparing to embark, Ribault arrived with 
a reii)forcement and ample supplies of every kind. 

The colony had now a fair prospect of ultimate sucoeM* 
But it had been planted in a territory to which the Spanish 
had a prior claim, which, although dormant, was by no meant 
extinct. An expedition was soon fitted out for the occupatioa 
of Florida; and its departure from Spain was hastened by ihm 
report, that the country was already in possession of a com- 
pany of settlers doubly obnoxious to tlie Spaniards on account 
of their nation and their religion. They were not only 
Frenchmen, but Protestants. 

This expedition, commanded by Pedro Melendea, cnme ine 
sight of the Florida shore in August, 1565. A few dayv 
afterwards Melendez discx)vered and named the harbour of 
St. Augustine, and learned the position of the French. Befoca 
attacking them, he landed at St. Augustine, and took pos^^ 
session of the continent in the name of the King of Spain, and! 
laid the foundation of the town. This interesting event took 
place on the 8th of September, 1565 ; more than forty yeari( 
before the settlement of Jamestown in Virginia. St. Augustinef 
can, therefore, boast a higher antiquity than the Ancient Dk>^ 
minion. 

Meanwhile the French, having learned the arrival of their 
enemies, nearly all abandoned the settiement on the river 
May, embarked in their fleet, and were shipwrecked on the 
coast. The remnant were attacked and massacred by the 
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Spaniards, who, in honour of the saint on whose festival the 
victory had been obtained, gave the river May the name of 
St. Matheo, or St. Matthew. Those Frenchmen who had 
survived the shipwreck of the fleet, surrendered to Melendez 
on a promise of safety ; but they were nearly all put to death, 
many of them were hung on gibbets with the inscription over 
their heads, ^Not as Frenchmen^ but as Protestants,^ A few 
Catholics were saved from the massacre. After thus extirpat- 
ing the French colony, the Spaniards sailed for their native 
country, leaving a force in possession of the settlement. 

As the French government took no measures for punishing 
this aggression, Dominic de Gourgues, a French offieer of 
some distinction, fitted out an expedition of three ships and 
one hundred and fifty men at his own cost, (1568,) for the 
express purpose of avenging his murdered countrymen.. He 
surprised the forts on the river St. Matheo, and captured a 
considerable number of prisoners, who were forthwith hanged 
upon trees with the inscription over their heads, */ do not 
this as unto Spaniards or mariners, but as unto traitors, 
robbers, and murderers.* He then embarked without at- 
tempting to keep possession of his conquest. His acts were 
disavowed by the French government, and the Spaniards 
continued to hold the colony. 

Thus it appears, that up to the year 1568, the Spaniards 
were the only nation holding possessions within the territory 
ftt present belonging to the United States. It was nearly forty 
years after this that England began the setdement of Virginia* 



CHAPTER IV. 

ENGLAND ATTEMPTS TO COLONIZE THB UNITED STATES. 

- >■■ 

. The fisheries of Newfoundland appear to have been visited 
frequently^ if not annually, by the English as well as the 
French navigators, during the early part of the sixteenth 
century ; and both nations cherished the design of founding 
colonies in North America. We have already shown that 
Nova Scotia was settled by the French in 1605, and Canada 
in 1608. 
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Previous to these settlements the English were by no means 
inactive in the career of western adventure. The discovery 
of a north-west passage to India was a favourite project with 
them, notwithstanding the failure of the Cabots in attempting 
it. An expedition for this purpose was fitted out by Martin 
Frobisher, under the patronage of Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
in 1576. It consisted of two small barks, of twenty and 
twenty-five tons burden, one of which was lost on the outward 
passage. With the remaining vessel Frobisher pursued his 
voyage ; landed on the coast of Labrador, and brought away 
some of the mineral productions of the country. On his re- 
turn one of the stones he had found was thought, by the 
English refiners, to contain gold. This circumstance gave a 
new direction to British enterprise, and gold became now the 
grand object of discovery. Queen Elizabeth contributed to 
the fitting out of a new expedition, which returned laden with 
what was supposed to be gold ore, but was soon discovered to 
be worthless earth, f 15T7.) Not discouraged by this result, 
the queen lent her aia to a new enterprise, which had for its 
objects the permanent settlement of that high northern region, 
and the working of its supposed mines of gold. Fifteen 
vessels, carrying one hundred settlers, many of whom were 
sons of the English gentry, were despatched in pursuit of 
boundless wealth in the New World. The fleet encountered 
great difficulties and dangers among the currents and islands 
of ice, with which the northern seas abounded ; the settlers 
were afraid to remain in so dreary a region; and their hopes 
of bringing home cargoes of gold ore were, of course, as futile 
as those of their predecessors. 

"While these attempts were made on the eastern coast of 
North America, ^ir Francis Drake, in one of his cruises in 
search of Spanish merchantmen in the Pacific, thought proper 
to explore Uie western coast in hopes of finding the supposed 
northern strait connecting the two oceans. He sailed as feur 
as the forty-third degree of north latitude, and was coase 
quently the first Englishman who visited the Oregon territory. 
(1579.) 

The plan of colonisation was, meanwhile, ievTved by Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, a man of intelligence and lingular intre- 
pidity, who, having obtMned a charter from Queen Elizabeth, 
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sailed from England with a small fleet in 1579, in hopes of 
establishing a permanent colony : but the loss of one of his 
ships and other disasters compelled him to return. A new 
squadron was fitted out by the joint exertions of Gilbert and 
his step-brother, Walter Raleigh, in 1583. Nothing more 
was accomplished by this expedition, than the empty cere* 
mony of taking possession of Newfoundland in the queen's 
name, and the discovery of some earth which was falsely 
supposed to contain silver. On the passage home, the small 
vessel in which the unfortunate Gilbert saUed was foundered. 
Her companion reached England in safety. 

Not disheartened by tlie sad fate of his step-brother, Raleigh 
determined to found a colony farther to the south. For this 
purpose, having obtained a patent from the queen, he de- 
spatched two vessels under the command of Amidas and 
Barlow, who arrived on the shores of Carolina in July, 1564, 
and after sailing along the coast for a distance of one hundred 
miles, landed on the island of Wococken,ahe southernmost 
of the islands forming Ocracock inlet. They were delighted 
with the rich and verdant appearance of the country, and the 
mild and gentle manners of the natives ; and having explored 
Albemarle and Pamlico sounds and Roanoke island, and 
induced two of the natives to accompany them, they returned 
to England. 

The accounts, which they gave of the beauty and fertility 
of the country, were so flattering, that Queen Elizabeth 
considered it an important addition to her dominions, and 
gave it the name of Virginia, in reference to her own un- 
married state. Raleigh, who had now received tht» hon(^ 
of knighthood, soon fitted out a new expedition of seven 
vessels, carrying one hundred and eight settlers under the 
direction of Ralph Lane, who was appointed governor of the 
colony. Sir Richard Grenville, Hariot, Cavendish, and other 
distinguished men accompanied him. Arriving on the coast, 
the fleet was in some danger of shipwreck near a head land, 
to which they gave the name of Cape Fear. It escaped, 
however, and arrived at Roanoke. After landing, the men of 
science, attached to the expedition, made an excursion, to 
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examine the country ; and in reven^ for some petty theft. Sir 
Richard Grenville ordered an Indian town to be burnt. He 
soon after sailed for England, leaving Lane and his company 
behind. Hariot, who was an accurate obsenrer of nature, 
paid considerable attention to the native productions of the 
soil. Among these were tobacco, maize or Indian com, and 
potatoes, which, till then unknown to the English, have since 
become important sources of subsistence and wealth in every 
part of the country. 

The Indians were at first considered by no means form! 
dable to the colonists. Their weapons were bows and arrows, 
Bnd wooden swords. They were divided into numerous 
small tribes, independent of each other. The largest of these 
tribes could scarcely muster a thousand warriors. Their 
terror at the effects of the English fire-arms was only equalled 
by the superstitious reverence which they professed for beings 
who were so much their superiors in knowledge and arts. 

Their fears, however, did not restrain them from attempts 
to destroy the intruders, as soon as they began to suspect 
them of a design to supplant themselves in the possession of 
the soil. They formed a conspiracy to massacre the Englishy 
and even thought of abandoning their fields in order to drive 
them away by famine. When the situation of the colony had 
become critical, and the people were beginning to despond, 
Sir Francis Drake, with a fleet of twenty-three vessels, on his 
way from the West Indies to England, paid them a visit ; and 
the whole colony abandoned the soil, and returned to their 
native country. (1586.) 

A few days^ afterwards, a ship, which had been sent out by 
Rateigh, arrived with supplies for the colony, and soon after. 
Sir Richard Grenville, with three more ships, sought in vain 
for those whom he had so recently left full of hope and reso- 
lution, to hold permanent possession of the land. He left 
fifteen men on the islsmd of Roanoke, who were afterwards 
ascertained to have been murdered by the Indians. 

Next year (1587) Raleigh sent out a colony of emigrants 
with their wives and families, hoping thus to ensure their 
permanent residence. They were directed to settle on Chesa- 
peake bay, but the governor. White, was compelled by he 
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tommander of the fleet to remain on Roanoke. The emigranta 
tD6t with th') usual hardships, and many of them only remained 
.'11 the close of the summer. During their stay, Virginia 
Dare, the grand-daughter of the governor, was bora, the fira> 
descendant of English parents in our country. 

She remained with her parents after the governor had 
•^turaed to England, and with them she perished in the land 
of her birth. The threatened invasion of England by the 
Spanish armada, prevented Raleigh from sending out rein* 
forcements; and when, in 1590, governor White returaed to 
search for his daughter and grand-child, Roanoke, the place 
of their settlement, was deserted. The fate of the colony was- 
never precisely ascertained. 

When the English had succeeded in defeating the Spanish 
fleet. Sir Walter Raleigh, finding his fortune too much dimi- 
lished to continue the project of colonising Virginia, made use 
«f the privilege granted in his patent to form a company of 
merchants and adventurers, for the purpose of eflectlng his 
original design. Among the members of the new company 
was Richard Hakluyt, prebendary of Westminster, a man of 
distinguished learning and intelligence, and the author of an 
exteni^ive collection of voyages. He contributed more than 
any other individual to awaken among his countrymen that 
spi^t of foreign enterprise, for which they have ever since 
been distinguished. Although the design of the new company 
was not immediately executed, yet to them we are chiefly 
indebted for the expedition which finally eflected a permanent 
settlement, as we shall hereafter relate. 

While their operations were suspended, a voyage took 
' place, which had nearly given to New England a priority over 
Virginia in the period of its settlement. This voyage was 
undertaken in 1603, by Bartholomew Gosnold, who, aban- 
doning the usual route to America by the Canaries and West 
Indies, sailed directly across the Atlantic and landed in 
Massachusetts Bay, discovered and named Cape Cod, the 
illizabeth Islands, and Buzzar(f.s Bay, which he called Gos« 
lid's Hope. On the westernmost of the Elizabeth Islands, 
D which he gave the name now applied to the whole group, 
ue landed some men with a design of settling; A fort and 
. store house were built; and preparations were made for a 
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permanent residence on the spot But the courage of the 
colonists failed, and the whole company retamed to England 
after a short voyage of four months. 

In 1603, and 1606, Martin Pring made two voyages to the 
American coast, which he explored from Marsha's Vineyard 
to the north-eastern part of Maine. His object was to tnffie 
with the natives, and in this he was successful. 

Nearly the same ground was passed over in 1605, by George 
Weymouth, who discovered and ascended the Penobscot 
river; and on his return brought away five of the natives, 
whom he had decoyed on board his ship. 

Thus far the attempts of the English to form permanent 
settlements on our shores were unsuccessful. Still these 
expeditions served to keep alive the claims which were 
founded on the discovery of the Cabots ; and the extent of 
the explorations made by English voyagers on the coast, was 
subsequently considered a sufficient ground for expelling, or 
incorporating with their own establishments, the colonies 
which were planted by other nations op the soil of the 
United States. 



CHAPTER V. 



* COLONISATION OF VIRGINIA. 

AX.THOUOH the attempts to form a permanent colony in 
Virginia had not hitherto succeeded, many persons of distinc- 
tion in England still entertained sanguine hopes of ultimately 
effecting this grand object. Gosnold, whose voyage to New 
England we have alfeady noticed, succeeded in forming a 
company consisting of himself, Wingfield, a merchant, Hunt, 
a clergyman, and the celebra^d Captain John Smith ; and 
they were, for more than a year, engaged in considering the 
project of a plantation. At the same time Sir Ferdinand 
Gorges was forming a similar design, in which he was joined 
by Sir John Popham, lord chief justice of England. 
^ Hakluyt, who was a participator in the privileges of Ra- 
leigh's patent, was desirous of proceeding 'svith his plan ot 
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coloniratioii ; and the King of England, James I, was favour- 
ably disposed towards the design of enlarging his dominions. 
A company was formed by Gates, Somers, Gosnold, Smith, 
Hakluyt, Gorges, and Popham ; application was made to the 
king for a charter ; and one was readily obtained which secured 
ample privileges to the colonists. 

On the 10th of April, 1606, the charter was issued under 
ihe great seal of England, to the petitioners, Sir Thomas 
Gates and his associates, granting to them those territories in 
America, lying on the sea coast between the 34th and 45th 
degrees of north latitude, (that is, from Cape Fear to Halifax,) 
and which either belonged to James I, or were not then pos- 
sessed by any other Christian prince or people ; and also the 
islands adjacent to, or within one hundred miles of the coast. 
The French settlement already noticed in Nova Scotia, then 
called Acadia, was of course excepted by these terms. 

Tl^fi4^f^ioners were divided by their own desire into two 
companies ; one consisting of certain knights, gentlemen, 
merchants and other adventurers of the city of London, and 
elsewhere, was called the first colony, and was required to 
settle between the 34th and 4 1st degrees of north latitude-; the 
other consisting of certain knights, gentlemen, merchants and 
other adventurers of Bristol, Exeter, and other places in the 
west of England, and called the second colony, was ordered 
to settle between the 38th and 45th degrees of north latitude. 

The intermediate region from 38 to 41 degrees was open 
to both companies, and to prevent collision, each was tg pos- 
sess the soil extending fifty miles north and south of its first 
settlement. Thus, neither company could plant within one 
hundred miles of a colony of its rival. 

The patent also empowered the companies to transport to 
the colonies as many English subjects as should be willing to 
accompany them, who with their descendants were to retain 
the same liberties, within any other dominions of the crown 
of England, as jf they had remained or were born within the 
realm. The land of the colonies was to be held on the con- 
dition of homage to the crown, and a rent consisting of one- 
fifth of the net produce of gold and silver, and one-fifth of the 
copper which might be iakfn from the mines to be discovered. 
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The right of coining money was also conferred on the colo- 
nies. 

The government of the colony, the king retained as much 
as was possible in his own hands ; for it was one of his foi* 
blest to imagine that he possessed the most consummate skill* 
uot only in the construction of laws, but in the policy of 
government. 

Accordingly the superintendence of the whole colonial sys- 
tem was placed in the hands of a council in England ; and the 
administration of affairs in each colony was confided to a 
council residing within its limits. The king reserved to him 
self and his successors the right of appointing the members 
of the superior council, and of causing those of the colonial 
councils to be ordained or removed according to his own 
instructions. He also took upon himself the task, so agree- 
able to his vanity, of framing a code of laws both general and 
particular. 

Thus the legislative and executive powers were all virtually 
reserved to the crown of England. * At this time,' says a 
late writer,* ' the English were accustomed to the arbitrary 
rule of their monarchs, and the limits of the royal prerogative 
were unknown. It was either not perceived, or not attended 
to, that by placing the legislative and executive powers in a 
council nominated by the king, every settler in America was 
deprived of the chief privilege of a freeman — that of giving 
his voice in the election of those who frame the laws which 
he is to observe, and impose the taxes which he is to pay.' 

By the code of laws, which the king prepared, it was pro- 
vided that the superior council in England might name the 
colonial council, with power to elect its own officers and fill 
its own vacancies. The religion of the church of England 
was established for the colony. Lands were to descend by 
the common law. Murder, sedition, and some other crimes 
were punishable by death after trial by jury. But civil 
causes, requiring corporeal punishment, were decided by the 
council, which was also empowered to enact such additional 
laws as the condition of the colony might require. ' Com- 
merce with foreign nations was not* restrained either by the 
terms of the patent or the laws. 
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Such were the regulations under which the patentees pro 
ceeded to the arduous task of founding a colony at Uie distance 
of three thousand miles from the mother country, in a region 
filled with powerful tribes of savages, who, if they should at 
first receive them as friendly visiters, would not be slow to 
discover that their occupation of the soil was dangerous to 
themselves and their posterity. 

Having procured their charter, the patentees proceeded to 
fit out a squadron of three small vessels, the largest not ex- 
ceeding one hundred tons burden, bearing one hundred and 
five men destined to remain. This squadron was placed 
under the command of Captain Newport; and sailed from 
England on the 19th of December, 1606, one hundred and 
nine years after the discovery of the continent by Cabot. 

Among the emigrants were some gentlemen of dlstin* 
guished families, particularly Mr. Percy, brother to the Earl 
of Northumberland ; but there was a great deficiency of arti- 
sans, mechanics, and labourers, so absolutely necessary in a 
new settlement, and none of the men brought families wkh 
them, which at the present day we should consider quite 
essential to the success of such an enterprise. On the voy- 
age, dissensions arose ; and as King James had concealed the 
names and instructions of the council in a box, which was 
not to be opened till their arrival, no one could assume the 
authority necessary to repress disorders. Smith, on account 
of his superior merit and ability, was particularly obnoxious 
to the other adventurers. 

Captain Newport pursued the old track by the way oT the 
Canaries and the West Indies, and, as he turned to the north, 
he was carried by a severe storm beyond Roanoke, whither 
he had been ordered, into (Chesapeake bay. . Having disco- 
vered and named Cape Henry and Qatpe Charles, in honour 
of the king's sons, he sailed up the noble baf . All the com- 
pany were filled with admiration of its extent^ the fertility 
of its shores, and the magnificent features of the sllrrounding 
scenery. 

They soon entered the river Powhatan, which in honour 
of the king was called James river ; and, after seventeen days' 
search, fixed upon the peninsula of Jamestown, about fifty 
miles above the mouth of the stream, as a suitable site for the 
colony. They landed oil the 13th of May, 1607; and* hav- 
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ing learned, from the papers contained in the king'a box, who 
vere the appomled members of the council, that body elected 
Winglield for their president, and excluded Captain Smith 
from their number, on a charge of sedition. 

A few huta were raised to protect them from the incle- 
mency of the weather, and a small fort for defence against the 
natives. A part of the men were employed in cutting timber 
and loading the ships for England, while Newport and Smith 
with a small party ascended the river, and visited the Indian 
king, Powhatan, in his capital, which consisted of twelve 
wivwams. His subjects regarded the English aa intruders, 
but the king himself manifested a friendly dispo%tion. 

la a month, Newport set sail for England; and. then the 
difficulties of the colonists began to be apparent. Their pro- 
visions were spoiled, and the climate waa soon found to be 
as uncongenial to European constitutions aa the wild country 
was to their idle and dissipated habits. During th^ summer, 
nearly every man waa sick, and, before autumn, fifly of their 
number had died. Among them was Bartholomew Gobnold, 
the original projector of ^e settlement, and one of the ablest 
and best men in the council. 

The incapacity and dissensions of the council made it 
neceasary to conlide the management of aifaira to Captain 
Smith, whose energy and prudence soon revived tt^ hopea 
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of the colonists. In the autumn the Indians brought them a 
supply of provisions ; and abundance of wild fowl and game 
was found in the woods. 

It had been enjoined upon them, by the London companyy 
to explore some stream running from the north-west, in hopes 
of finding a passage to the t'acific Ocean ; and Smith, with 
probably very little expectation of making such a discovery, 
obeyed this injunction by sailing up the Chickahominy as far 
as he could in boats ; and then, to gratify his own fondness 
for adventure and research, he landed and proceeded into the 
interior. The party was surprised by the Indians, and all 
but SiAith were put to death. 

In this emergency, the self-possession and courage of this 
remarkable man preserved his life. Taking out a pocket 
compass, he showed it to the Indians, explained to them its 
wonderful properties, and amused and astonished them by 
such ideas as he was able to convey of the system of the uni- 
verse. They already believed him a superior being, and 
granted him the permission which he desired, to send a letter 
to his friends at Jamestown. The effect of this letter made 
him a still greater object of wonder. He was. conducted 
through their villages, and finally brought to the king, Pow- 
hatan ; who, after detaining him some time, would have put 
him to death, if his daughter, Pocahontas, a child of twelve 
years old, had not rushed between him and the executioner, 
tind begged Jier father to spare his life. , At her intercession 
he was savot,^ 

The Indians now sought to attach him to themselves, and 
gain his assistance in destroying the colony ; but he had suf- 
ficient address to induce them to abandon this hostile design, 
and permit his return. This event was followed by a better 
understanding, and a more frequent intercourse between the 
Indians and his countrymen. 

On his return to Jamestown, Smitl^ found but forty of the 
colonists alive, and a part of these were preparing to desert 
with the pinnace. This he prevented at the peril of Ids life. 
Soon after, Newport arrived with a supply of provisions and 
instruments of husbandry, and a reinforcement of one hundred 
persons, composed of many gentlemen, several refinerd) gold 
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amitha and jewellers, and a few laboucera. The hopes of 
the colonists were revived by this aeasonnble relief. 

Not long afler iheir arrival, there waa unfortunately dis- 
covered, in a small stream of water near Janiesiown, some 
shining earth, which was eafiil}' mistaken for gold dust. Tiiis 
was a signal for abandoning all ihe profitable pursuits of in- 
dustry, in the search for gold, ' There was no thought,' says 
Stith, in his history, ' no discourse, no hope, and no work, 
but to dig gold, wash gold, reline gold, and load gold. And, 
notwithstanding Captain Smith's warm and judicious repre- 
sentations, how absurd it was to neglect other tliinas of im- 
mediate use and necessity, to load such a drunken ship with 
gilded dust, yet waS'he overruled, and her ret<ii^ were made 
in a parcel of glittering dirt, which is to be fou:id in various 
parts of the country, and which they very sanguinely con- 
cluded to be gold dust.' 

Finding himself unable to prevent this folly. Smith em- 
ployed himself in surveying the Chesapeake bay and its tri- 
butary rivers. The two voyages which he made in an open 
boat, for this purpose, lasted three months, and embraced a 
navigation of nearly three thousand miles. The map which 
he delineated and sent to the London company still exists, 
and presents correctly the great natural features of the country 
which he explored. 

On- his return, (Sept. 10, 1608,) Smith was made presi- 

. . dent of the council, and was pe^orming the duties of that 

office with his usual energy and good judgment, when New 

port returned with seventy emigrants, two of whom were 

What (livertfd the colonista fcom pro- I WB«t did he effert ' 
_*t»ti)e industry ? To wh«t office was he elected ' 

''^Pbw did Smitli employ himleU ? | WbttkindoreiaigriDlsnow nrilrod.' 
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females. The men were not the descripttoo of persons re- 
quired in a new country ; and Smith entreated the company 
to send him rather, * but thirty carpenters, husbandmen, gar- 
deners, fishermen, blacksmiths, masons, and dig§;ers up of 
trees' roots, than a thousand such as they had.' 

After the departure of the ships. Smith exerted himself to 
bring the people Into industrious habits ; requiring them to 
work six hours in the day ; but they were still so unskilful 
in agriculture, that the principal de|^ndence of the colony for 
provisions was on the Indians. The number of deaths 
during the season was only seven, out of a population of two 
hundred. 

The company in England had anticipated great and sudden 
wealth from the discovery of mines, as well as from its com- 
merce with India, which they expected their ships to reach 
by sailing up the Chesapeake and its tributary rivers. Al- 
though disappointed in these sanguine hopes, they were by 
no means discouraged from pursuing their career of adven- 
ture ; and in order to increase their^funds, their numbers, and 
their privileges, they petitioned for a new charter, which was 
granted on the 23d of May, 1609. It was not more favour- 
able to civil liberty than that which it superseded. 

The change which now took place in the constitution of the 
colony was a remarkable one. The new charter gave t6 the 
company the powers which had previously belonged to the 
' king. Thejyuncil in Virginia was abolished. The stock- 
holders weilftllowed to choose the supreme council, resident 
in England, and to exercise the powers of legislation and 
government. The governor was subject to their instructions, 
but might rule the colonists even in criminal and capital c^ses 
without any other controul. He mi^t also declare martial 
law, whenever he should deem it necessary for the suppres- 
sion of mutiny and rebellion. The people were thus deprived 
of all power of self government. They were entirely at the 
mercy of the company in London ; holding their fortunes and 
their lives subject to the control of njasters who could be but 
imperfectly acquainted with their condition and wants. 

The territory of the colony was extended by a grant of all 
the lands from Cape or Point Comfort along the sea coast, 
two hundred miles to the northward, and from the same point, 
along the sea coast two hundred miles to the southward, and. 
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up into the land, tlirouj^rhont, from sea to sea, west and north* 
west, and also all islands lyingr wiihin one hundred miles of 
the coast of both seas. By placing^ a pair of dividers over the 
map of the United States, with one foot on the coast two hao* 
dred miles south of Old Point Comfort, and the other two 
hundred miles north of the same point, and drawing^ the in- 
strument across the continent to the Pacific Ocean, one may 
satisfy himself that the territory of the Ancient Dominion wa« 
pretty extensive. 

At the time when this charter was granted, the company 
was enlarged by the addition of some of the first nobility and 
gentry, most of the companies in London, and a great number 
of merchants and tradesmen ; and they were all incorporated 
by the name of * The Treasurer and Company of Adventurers 
of the City of London, for the first Colony in Virginia.* 

The scheme of colonisation was now exceedingly popular 
in England. Great numbers of adventurers ofiered them- 
selves to the company; and the highest enthusiasm prevailed 
among all classes of people, in favour of rendering the settle- 
ment permanent and effective. Lord Delaware was consti- 
tuted governor and captain-general for life, with a retinue of 
officers and attendants, which would have been more suitable 
for a viceroy u>f Mexico, at a much later period of history. 

Nine ships and five hundred emigrants were soon ready foi 
departure ; and the expedition was placed under the direction 
of Captain Newport ; who, with Sir Thomas Gates and Sir 
George Somers, was empowered to supersede •le existing 
administration, and govern the colony till the arrival of Lord 
Delaware. 

These three gentlemen embarked in the same vessel, which 
was parted from the re^ of the fleet and driven on Bermudas 
in a storm ; having on board not only the appointed directors 
of the colony, but one hundred and fifty men, a great portion 
of the provisions, and the new commission and instructions 
of the council. The rest of the fleet arrived safely in Virginia. 

*A great part of the new company,' according to the au- 
thority of an old writer, * consisted of unruly sparks, packed off 
by their friends to escape worse destinies at home. And the 
rest were chiefly made up of poor gentlemen, broken trades- 
men* footmen, and such as were much fitter to spoil and ruin 
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& commonwealth than to help to raise or maintain one. 
They were led by their seditious captains into many mischiefs 
and extra vairances. They assumed to themselves the power 
of disposing of the government; and conferred it sometimes oa 
one, and sometimes on another. To-day the old commission 
must rule, to-morrow the new, and next day neither. So that 
all was anarchy and distraction.' 

These disorders were speedily repressed by the energy and 
decision of Captain Smith. He declared, very justly, that his 
own authority could only terminate with the arrival of the new 
commission, and he therefore resolved to continue its exercise. 
He imprisoned the most active of the seditious leaders, and, to 
rid Jamestown of the turbulent rabble with which it was crowd- 
ed, he detached one hundred men to the falls of James river, 
under the command of West, and as many more to Nanse- 
mond, under that of Martin. These settlers soon incurred the 
hostility of the Indians, and were obliged to apply to Smith 
for assistance. Of course it was promptly rendered. On his 
return from one of his visits to the settlement at the falls, he 
was so severely wounded by an explosion of gunpowder, as 
to render it necessary for him to proceed to Kngland for sur- 
gical aid. 

At his departure the colony consisted of about five hundred 
people. They possessed three ships and seven boats, com- 
modities suitable for the Indian trade, provisions for several 
weeks, an abundance of domestic animals, farming utensils, 
and fishing nets, one hundred disciplined soldiers, and twenty- 
four pieces of ordnance, with small arms and ammunition. 

This provision was every way adequate for support and 
defence, had the prudent administration of Captain Smith 
continued ; but with him departed ^he fair prospects of^:Xhe 
colony. The licentious spirits, who had only been restrained 
by his energy, now rioted, without controul. Captain Percy, 
who succeeded him, was by no means equal to the task of 
governing so turbulent a community, and anarchy soon pre- 
vailed. 

The Indians, no longer restrained by the presence of Smith, 
became hostile. They attacked the settlements of West and 
Martin, and compelled them, after losing their boats and half 
their men, to take refuge in Jamestbwn. The provisions of 
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the colony were exhausted ; and famine ensued, witL its at- 
tendant horrors and crimes. This was the most trying period 
in the history of the colony, and was for many years after 
distinguished by the name of Tlie Starving Time, 

Contrasted with that of the administration of Smith, the 
history of this season conveys a most impressive lesson. It 
shows us that no abundance of resources can supply the place 
of prudence in the management of affairs ; and that a large 
supply of provisions, arms, and soldiers are not so essential 
to the preservation and welfare of a community as a wise and 
efficient government. The commanding genius of Smith had 
done more for the establishment and continuance of the colony 
than the exertions of all the other adventurers. But he fought 
and toiled only for the community. 

* Extreme suffering from his wounds, and the ingratitude 
of his employers,' says Mr. Bancroft, * were the fruits of 
his services. He received, for his sacrifices and his periloas 
exertfons, not one foot of land, not the house he himself had 
built, not the field his own hands had planted, nor any reward 
but the applause of his conscience and the world. He merits 
to be called the father of the settlement, which he had re- 
pes^tedly rescued from destruction. His judgment had ever 
been clear in the midst of general despondency. He united 
the highest spirit of adventure with consummate powers of 
action. His courage and self-possession accomplished what 
others esteemed desperate. Fruitful in expedients, he was 
prompt in execution. Though he had been harassed by the 
persecutions of malignant envy, he never revived the memory 
of the faults of his enemies. He was accustomed to lead, not 
to send his men to danger ; would suffer want rather than 
borrow, and starve sooi^r than not pay. He had nothing 
counterfeit in his nature ; but was open, honest, and sincere. 
He clearly discerned that it was the true interest of England 
not to seek in Virginia for gold and sudden wealth, but to 
enforce regular industry. ♦* Nothing," said he, ♦* is to be 
expected thence, but by labour.'* ' 

In six months after the departure of Smith, the colony 
was reduced by various distresses to sixty persons, who 
would soon have perished, but for the arrival of .Sir Thomas 
Gates, Sir George Somers, and Captain Newport, from Ber- 
muda, (May 24, 1610.) All determined to abandon tlie coun- 
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try, and they accordingly embarked on board the vessels and 
sailed for England. As they drew near the mouth of the 
river, they were met by the long-boat of Lord Delaware, who 
^^^d arrived on the coast, with a reinforcement of emigrants, 
and abundant supplies of provisions. They immediately 
returned to Jamestown, and were prevailed on by Lord Dela- 
ware to remain. 

This nobleman was well qualified for his station. His 
mildness, dignity, and diligent attention to business, soon 
restored order, and inspired confidence. The colonists were 
regular and industrious ; and the Indians were taught once 
more to respect the English character. 

His wise administration was of sl^ort (H>ntiQaance. lU 
health compelled him to relinquish the government; and 
having resigned bis authority to Mr. Percy, he sailed for the 
West Indies. Although he left the colony in a flourishing 
state, yet, on the 10th of May, 1611, when Sir Thomas Dale, 
the new governor, arrived with a fresh supply of men and 
provisions, he found it relapsing into its former state of idle- 
ness, disorder, and want. He was obliged to resort to the 
' declaration of martial law in order to save the settlement from 
utter anarchy and ruin. 

In the month of August, 1611, Sir Thomas Gates, v^o 
had been appointed the successor of Sir Thomas Dale, arriVad 
with six ships, three hundred emigrants, and a plentiful -sup- 
ply of provisions. On receiving this reinforcement, which 
increased the numbers of the colony to seven hundred, de- 
tachments were again sent up the James river, and several 
new settlements were made. 

A more important change took place in the new arrange- 
ments with respect to property. Hitherto the land had been 
possessed by all the colonists in common. Every man was 
required to work a certain number of hours in the day, and 
all shared equally the produce. Now a few acres of ground 
were assigned to each man, as his private property, to plant 
as an orchard or garden for his own use, though some labour 
was still devoted to fill the public stores. This new regula- 
tion gave a powerful impulse t^ industry and enterprise ; and 
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the best effects were soon perceived to flow from assigning 
to each individaal the fruits of his own labour. Industry, 
impelled by the certainty of recompense, advanced with rapid 
strides ; and the inhabitants were no longer in fear of wanting 
bread, either for themselves or for the emigrants from Eng- 
land. 

In consequence of the extravagant accounts which had been 
sent to England of the fertility of Bermudas, the company 
became anxious to include it within the colony ; and accord- 
ingly a new patent was issued comprehending this island. 
This was a matter of trifling importance, as the connexion 
soon ceased ; but the new patent conferred new civil rights ; 
it established foi|§ general courts, comprising all the members 
of the London corporation, to be assembled annually, at which 
all officers -should be elected, and all laws passed relating to 
the government, commerce, and real estate of the colony. 
Weekly eft more frequent meetings might be convened for the 
transaction of ordinary business. This change, of course, 
gave no political power to the colonists themselves. 

Lotteries, the first ever drawn in England, were granted for' 
the benefit of the colony. They brought twenty-nine thou- 
sand pounds into the treasury of the company; but were soon 
abolished as a public evil. 

Ahfut this time (1614) an event took place which has 
always been regarded with great interest by the Virginians. 
This was the nuirriage of Pocahontas. The circumstances 
which led to it were these : A party from Jamestown, headed 
by Argall, went with two vessels round to the Potomac for a 
cargo of corn. While obtaining the cargo, Argall managed 
to decoy Pocahontas on board his vessel, where slie was de- 
tained respectfully, and brought to Jamestown. - By keeping 
possession of his favourite child as a hostage, the English 
hoped to dictate to Powhatan what terms of alliance or sub- 
mission they pleased. In this they were disappointed. 
* Powhatap,' says Marshall, • offered corn and friendship, if 
they would restore his daughter, but with a loftinesa of spirit 
wjiich claims respect, rejected every proposition for concilia- 
tion whroh should not be preceded by that act of reparation. - 

While she was detained at JAestown, Mr. Johri Rolfe, a 
young Englishman, gained tl^ favour of the princess, aqd 
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desired her in marriage. Powhatan consented , and with his 
daughter the noble-spirited prince gave his heart. He was 
ever after the firm and sincere friend of the colony. The 
powerful tribe of the Chickahominies also ' sought the friend- 
ship of the English, and demanded to be c^ed English^ 
men.' 

Though the marriage of Pocahontas was hailed as an 
auspicious event at the time, and has always been celebrated 
in the annals of the colony, it never operated as an example. 
The English and Indians would not intermarry, and the races 
have always remained distinct. 

It was in 1613 that the famous expedition of Argall took 
place, which seems to have been prompted^jby & determina- 
tion on the part of the English to assert their claim to the 
whole coast of America north of Virginia. In a time of pro- 
found peace, Argall sailed from Jamestown to Acadia, (Nova 
Scotia,) and surprised the small colony at Port Royal on the 
bay of Fundy. This was the oldest French setUement in 
North America, having been founded, as we have already 
"observed, in 1605. He found the inhabitants engaged in 
their peaceful occupations, and in amity with the natives. 
They were, of course, totally unprepared for defence, and 
could not prevent Argall from seizing the ships and plunder- 
ing the colony. This was the first act of aggression ; which 
was followed by a series of disputes between France and 
England for the possession of the American soil. After 
Argall had sailed, the French returned to their settlement. 

Argall, on his return, went into New York, tlien called 
New Amsterdam, where the Dutch had established a small 
colony, arid by a show of superior force compelled the Dutch 
governor to submit * himself and his colony to the Ring of 
England, and the governor of Virginia under him,' and to 
consent to the payment of a tribute. Argall then returned to 
Jamestown. The tribute and homage, however, were both 
refused when a new governor had arrived from Holland with 
better means of defence. 

The culture of tobacco was now, for the first time> becom- 
ing aa object of. attentioiw Although the use or it was 
strongly opposed by the JImpany, and by King James I, 
who went so far as to write a^ok against it ; and although 
the effects of it were alwjps unpleasant, at first, to persons 
not accustomed to it, tobacco ilas surmounted all opposition. 

What did he aceomplish in Acadia ? 
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and become a regular article of commerce and consomptioii 
throughout the world. 

In 1614, Sir Thomas Gates had been succeeded by Sir 
Thomas Dale, who sailed for England in 1616, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. George Yeardley. His term of office lasted 
but one year, and he was then succeeded by Captain Argall, 
.mi able, but avaricious and tyrannical governor. He conti- 
nued martial law in time of peace ; and, having sentenced 
Mr. Brewster to death for contumely, gave occasion to the 
first appeal ever made from America to England. It came 
before the London company, by whom the sentence of Axgall 
was reversed. 

The following extract from Judge Marshall's history showf 
the arbitrary and vexatious nature of the laws which this 
govemoi^enforced at the point of the bayonet : 

* While martial law was, according to Stith, the common 
law of the land, the governor seems to have been the sole 
Jegislator. His general edicts mark the severity of his rule. 
He ordered that merchandise should be sold at an advance of 
twenty-five per centum, and tobacco taken in payment at the 
jrate of three shillings per pound, under the penalty of three 
years' servitude to the company ; that no person should traffic 
:prLvBtely with the Indians, or teach them the use of fire-arms, 
under pain of death ; that no person should hunt deer or hogs 
without the governor's permission ; that no man should shoot, 
unless in his own necessary defence, until a new supply of 
ammunition should arrive, on pain of a year's personal ser- 
vice ; that none should go on board the ships at Jamestown 
without the governor's leave ; that every person should go to 
church on Sundays and holidays, under the penalty of slavery 
during the foltbwmg week for the first offence, during a month 
for the second, and during a year and a day for the third. 
The rigour of this administi'ation necessarily exciting much 
discontent, the complaints of the Virginians at length made 
their waylo the company. Lord Delaware being dead, Mr 
Teardley Was appointed captain-general, with instructions to 
«Kami^ the wrongs of the colonists, and to redress them ' 

Who became governor in 1616 ? ^^Bw did he rovem ? 

Who mm lus successor ? ^^£y whom ma he superseded / 
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CHAPTER VI. 

YIROINIA ACQUIREB CIVIL FREEDOM. 

The new gorernor arrived in April, 1619 ; and began his 
administration by granting privileges of great importance to 
the colonists. He abolished the practice of labouring for 
the common stock of the colony, a most inconvenient and 
onerous method of raising a revenue ; he confirmed the early 
planters in the possession of their estates ; he removed the 
burdens imposed by the tyrannical Argall ; and he abolished 
martial law. 

By order of the London company, the power #f the go- 
vernor was limited by a council, which acquired the right to 
redress any wrongs which he might commit. Last and 
greatest of all, the people of the colony were admitted to 
a share in legislation by the institution of a colonial as- 
sembly. 

The first colonial assembly ever convened in America, 
assembled at Jamestown on the 19th of June, 1619. This 
may, therefore, be considered the birth-day of civil freedom 
in our country. 

The members were elected by the different boroughs, and 
the representative or popular branch of the legislature was, 
therefore, called the house of burgesses, a name which it 
retained so long as Virginia remained a. colony of England. 

The entire legislature or assembly, composed of the go- 
vernor, the -council, and the burgesses, met together in one 
apartment, and there transacted the public business of the 
colony. The laws which they then enacted were sent to 
'England for the approbation of the London company. 

Hitherto but a small number of females had emigrated to 
Virginia. The Colonists, therefore, could hardly be said to 
"have their home in the country. Those domestic ties, which 
attach men most firmly to the soil they inhabit, did not exist ; 
and each man directed his^yMoghts towards the mother coun- 
try as the retreat of his olc^B^ A new state of things now 
ensued by the arrival of a^^^ number of females, ninety 
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of whom were sent out from England in 1620, and sixty 
more the next year. Being persons of irreproachable charac- 
ter, they were married by the planters ; and the colony thus 
acquired the best of all guaranteea of permanence in its insti* 
totions and patriotism in its citizens. 

The necessity of establishing seminaries of learning was 
now apparent, and preparations were made for founding the 
college afterwards established by William and Mary. 

About the same time one hundred convicts were trans- 
ported from England to Virginia, being the first persons of 
this class sent to America by order of the government Re- 
moved from the temptations which had been too strong for 
their virtue at home, and placed in a new scene of action, 
many of them became honest men and useful citizens. 

The colonial assembly convened by Sir George Yeardley 
had not yet received the express sanction of the London 
company. This was granted July 24th, 1621, by an ordi- 
nance which may be considered as the written constitution 
of the colony. It was the model on which, with some 
modifications, the political systems of the other colonies were 
founded.. It provided for the appointment of a governor and 
a permanent council by the company ; it ordained a general 
assembly, consisting of this council, and two burgesses from 
each borough to he elected by the people, with power to 
enact laws subject to the veto of the governor and the ratifica- 
tion of the company in England. Orders of the court in 
London were not to be binding on the colony unless ratified 
by the general assembly — a very important concession. The 
trial by jary, and the other judicial rights of Englishmen, 
were also granted to the colonists. This conAitution was 
brought over by Sir Francis Wyatt, who had been appointed 
to succeed governor Yeardley. 

Thus the Virginians had acquired civil freedom. The 
rights, secured by this, their fourth charts, were sufficient to 
form the basis j^ complete political liberty. Representative 
government ancWrial by jury are justly regarded as the ele- 
ments of freedom ; and when a community has acquired 
these, Its future destinies denfi^ in great measure, on the 
virtue, intelligence, and patrtf^BT of its citizens. 
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The year 1620, so fhiitfal in interesting events, wasnutfked 
by one which will long exert a momentous influence on our 
destinies. This was the introduction of negro slavery. The 
commerce of Virginia, which had before been entirely mono*> 
polised by the London company, was now thrown- open to 
free competition ; and in the month of August, a Dutch man 
of war sailed up the James river, and landed twenty negroes^ 
for the purpose of having Uiem sold into slavery. Although^ 
domestic slavery was thus introduced into the colony^ its 
increase was very slow ; the traffic in slaves waa almost 
entirely confined to the Dutch ; and laws' of the colony dis* 
couraged its progress by taxation. 

V At this period the colony was in a highly flourishing state. 
The inhabitants enjoyed civil rights, free commerce, peace* 
and domestic happiness. The cultivation of tobacco and 
cotton, hereafter to become so important to the southern^ 
country, had already been introduced ; and the Indians, their 
most powerful neighbours, were their friends and allies; 
Indeed they had never regarded the Indians with much^ap«- 
prehension. They were not supposed to be very numerous; 
only five thousand souls or fifteen hundred warriors being 
found within sixty miles of Jamestown ; and the use of fire- 
arms by the English had enabled fifteen of them, headed by 
Smith, to put to flight seven hundred of the savages. They 
were therefore regarded with contempt'; and no care was 
taken to preserve their friendship^ or guard against their 
enmity. A law, which had made it penal to instruct them ia= 
the use of fire-arms, had become a dead letter. 

Security is too often the parent of danger. In the present 
instance, it was the cause of a terrible calamity. The Indians 
had secretly become hostile to the colonists. Powhatanv the 
old king, had died in 1618; and his son, Oppaconcanough, 
did not inherit the friendly dispositions of his father. A 
deliberate plan was concerted for annihilating the colony at a 
blow, and it nearly succeeded. ^ 

The story is thus told by an old Writer : , 

* Upon the loss of one of their leading men, (a war captain, 
as they call him,) who was ^^^osed to be justly put to death, 
however, their king, Oppac^^hough, appeared enraged, and 
in revenge laid the plot of a |^B^ massacre of the English 
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to be executed on the 22d of March, 1622, a little before 
roon, at a time when our men were all at work abroad in 
their plantations, dispersed and unarmec^ Thid conspiracy 
was to have taken effect upon all the several settlements at 
one and the same instant, except on the eastern shore, whither 
this plot did not reach. The Indians had been made so 
familiar with the English as to borrow their boats and canoes 
to cross the river, when they went to consult with their 
neighbouring Indians upon this execrable conspiracy; and to 
colour their designs the better, they brought presents of deer« 
turkeys, fish, and fruits, to the English, the evening before. 
i^The very morning of the massacre, they came freely and 
unarmed among them, eating with them, and behaving them- 
selves with the same freedom and friendship as formerly, till 
the very minute they were to put their plot in execution ; 
then they fell to work all at once, every where surprising and 
knockiiu[ the English on the head, some with their hatchets, 
which tney call tomakawks, others with the hoes and axes of 
the English themselves, shooting at those who escaped the 
reach of their hands ; sparing neither age nor sex, but de- 
stroying man, woman, and child, according to their cruel way 
of leaving none behind to resent the outrage. But whatever 
was not done by surprise that day, was left undone, and many 
that made early resistance escaped. 

'By the account taken of the Christians murdered that 
morning, they were found to be three hundred and forty- 
seven, most of them falling by their own instruments and 
working tools. 

' The massacre had been much more general had not this 
plot been providentially discovered to the English some hours 
before the execution. It happened thus :— 

• Two Indians, that used to be employed by the English to 
hunt for them, happened to lie together the night before the 
massacre in an Englishman's house, where one of them was ^ 
employed. The Lpdian that was the guest, fell to persuading 
the other to rise ^Kl kill his master, telling him that he would 
d6 the same by his owb the next day ; whereupon he dis- 
covered the whole plot that was Resigned to be executed on 



the morrow. But the other, in^ftd of entering into the plot 




whole story that he had 
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house, and before day got to Jamestown, which, together 
with su«h plantations as could receive notice time enough, 
were saved by this means ; the rest, also, who happened to 
be watchful in their defence, escaped. Captain Croshaw, in 
his vessel at Pawtomack, had notice given him by a young 
Indian, by which means he<;ame off untouched. 

*The occasion of Oppaconcanough's furious resentment 
was this : The war captain, mentioned before to have been 
killed, was called Nemattanow. He was an active Indian, a 
great warrior, and in much esteem among them ; insomuch 
that they believed him to be invulnerable and immortal, 
because he had been in many conflicts, and escaped untouched 
from them all. He wi^ also a very cunning fellow, and took 
great pride in preserving and increasing this their superstition 
concerning him ; affecting every thing that was odd and 
prodigious to work upon their admiration : for which purpose 
he would often dress himself up with feathers, after a £intastic 
manner, and by much use of that ornament, obtained among 
the English the nickname of Jack of the Feather. 

* This Nemattanow, coming to a private settlement of one 
Morgan, who had several toys, he had a mind to persuade 
him to go to Pamunky to dispose of them. He gave him 
hopes what mighty bargains he might meet with there, and 
kindly offered him his assistance. At last Morgan yielded to 
his persuasion, but was no more heard of; and it is believed 
that Nemattanow killed him by the way, and took away his 
treasure ; for, within a few days, this Nemattanow returned 
to the same house with Morgan's cap upon his head, where 
he found two sturdy boys, who asked for their master, and 
would have had him before a justice of the peace, but he 
refused to go, and very insolently abused them ; whereupon 
they shot him down, and as they were carrying him to the 
governor, he died. 

* As he was dying, he earnestly pressed the boys to promise 
him two things : 1st, that they would not tell how he was 
killed; and, 2dly, that they would bury him among the 
English. So great vras the pride of this vain infidel, that he 
had no other views but the ^ing esteemed after his death (as 
he had endeavoured to be #nile he was alive) invulnerable 
and immortal, though his incrdising faintness sufficiently con- 
vinced him of the falsity ol!l|toth. He imagined, that being 
buried among the English, paRiaps, might conceal his death 
from his own nation, who might think him translated to some 

What \r«B th« cause o^ tlw Indian king's hostility ? 
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nappier coantiy. Thus he pleased himself to the last gasp 
with the boys' promises to carry on the delusion. The 
killing this Indian champion was ail the provocation given to 
tha^ haughty and revengeful man, Oppaconcanough, to act 
this bloody tragedy, and to take snch indefatigable pains to 
engage in such horrid villany all the kings and nations bor- 
dering upon the English settlement on the western shore of 
Chesapeake.' 

The effects of this massacre were highly disastrous to the 
colony. It restricted the pursuits of agriculture, and occa- 
sioned the alundonment of most of the settlements, so that 
from eighty they were reduced to six or seven in number. 
Sickness was the consequence of crowding many people into 
a few small settlements, and some of the colonists were so far 
discouraged as to retom to England. 



CHAPTER VII. 

INDIAN WAR — ^DISSOLUTION OF THE LONDON COMPANY. 

This treachery of the Indians was terribly revenged. The 
whole people were intent on the means of destroying so 
merciless an enemy. The men took arms. A war of exter- 
mination was commenced against the Indians, in which 
neither old nor young were spared. That elegant historian^ 
Dr. Robertson, thus describes this relentless war : 
> ' The conduct of the Spaniards, in the southern regions of 
America, was openly proposed as the most proper model to 
imitate ; and regardless, like them, of those principles of 
faith, honour, and humanity, which regulate hostility among 
civilised nations, and set bounds to its rage, the English 
deemed every thing allowable that tended to accomplish their 
design. They hunted the Indians like wild beasts rather 
than enemies ; and as the pursuit of them to (heir places of 
retreat in the woods, which covered their country, was both 
difficult and dangerous, they epdeavonred to allure them from 
their inaccessible fastness by offers of peace and promises of 
oblivion, made with snch an artful appearance of sincerity as 
deceived their crafty leader, and induced them to return to 

To whftt Durabor were the settle- I Hew wks the treeehefy of the indiane 
ments redjiced ? I revenged ? 
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their former setdementSy and resume their usual peaceful 
occupations. (1623.) The behaviour of the two people 
seemed now to be perfectly reversed. The Indians, like 
men acquainted with the principles of integrity and good 
faith, on which the intercourse between nations is founded, 
confided in the reconciliation, and lived in absolute security 
without suspicion of danger ; while the English, with perfidious 
craft, were preparing to imitate savages in their revenge and 
cruelty.^ On the approach of harvest, when they knew a 
hostile attack would be most formidable and fatal, they fell 
suddenly upon all the Indian plantations, murdered every 
person on whom they could lay hold, and drove the rest to 
the woods, where so many perished with hunger, that some 
of the tribes nearest to the English were totally extirpated. 
This atrocious deed, which the perpetrators laboured to 
represent as a necessary act of retaliation, was followed by 
some happy efifects. It delivered the colony so entirely from 
any dread of the Indians, that its settlements began again to 
extend, and its industry to revive.' 

While these events were passing in Virginia, the London 
company was rapidly hastening towards its final dissolution. 
This body had become quite numerous, and its meetings fur- 
nished occasion for discussions on government and legislation, 
which were by no means pleasing to so arbitrary a sovereign 
as King James I. Having sought in vain to give the court 
party the ascendency in the company, he began to charge the 
disasters and the want of commercial success in the colony to 
the mismanagement of the corporation. 

Commissioners were appointed by the privy council (o in- 
quire into the affairs of Virginia from its earliest settlement. 
These commissioners seized the charters, books, and papers 
of the company, and intercepted all letters from the colony. 
Their report was unfavourable to the corporation, who were 
accordingly summoned, by the king, to surrender their charter. 
This being declined, the cause was brought before tha court 
of king's bench, and decided against them. The company 
was dissolved, ^nd its powers reverted to the king.^ 

More than one hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling 
nad been expended on the colony, and nine thousand emi- 
grants had been sent out to people it ; yet the annual imports 
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from it did not exceed twenty thousand pounds, and the num- 
ber of inhabitants was only eighteen hundred. 

While the controversy between the king and the company 
was going forward, the colonists were continuing to exercise 
the right of self-goyemment. The general assembly met in 
Febrnary, 1624. Their most important act was a solemn 
declaration * that the governor should not impose any taxes 
on the colony, otherwise than by authority of the general 
assembly ; and that he should not withdraw the inhabitants 
fnmi their private labour to any service of his own.' Other 
measures, for the protection of the colonists against arbitrary 
power, were passed ; and ' the laws of that session generally,' 
says Judge Marshall, ' are marked with that good sense and 
patriotism which are to be expected from men perfectly un- 
derstanding their own situation, and legislating for themselves.' 
They resisted, the attempt of the royal commissioners to 
extort from them a declaration of unlimited submission to the 
king ; but transmitted a petition to hini praying for a confir- 
mation of the civil rights then enjoyed, together with the sole 
importation of tobacco. They also petitioned to have the 
direction of any military force which the king might station 
in the country. All the acts of this assembly indicate a 
remarkable progress of the colonists in the knowledge and 
appreciation of their civil rights* 
,y; King Jamnes I was not disposed to yield up a second time 
the unlimited controul of the colony. He issued a special 
commission, appointing a governor and twelve councillors, to 
whom the entire direction of the affairs of the province was 
committed. He did not recognise the assembly as a part of 
the government ; but attributing the late disasters to the in- 
fluence of that body, he determined on its discontinuance. 
He granted to Virginia and the Somers Isles (Bermudas) the 
exclusive right of importing tobacco into England and Ireland, 
as had been desired, but totally disregarded the wishes of the 
colonists respecting the continuance of their civil freedom. 
His death prevented the completion of a code of laws in 
which . he proposed to carry out his favourite^ principles of 
governments t^ 

Charles I innerited the arbitrary disposition and despotic 
principles of his father. He appears, however, to have at- 
tached very little importance to the political condition of the 
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Virginians. His principal aim was to derive profit from their 
industry. He neither granted nor restricted franchises ; hut 
his first act was to confirm the exclusive trade in tobacco to 
Virginia and the Somers Isles, and his next was to proclaim 
himself, ' through his agents, the sole factor of the planters.' 
^Sir George Yeardley was the successor of governor Wyatt. 
(1626.) The assemblies were, of course, continued under 
the administration of the man who had first introduced them. 
The king did not disturb the Virginians in the exercise of this 
important civil right. Emigrants continued to arrive in great 
numbers, and the agriculture and commerce of the colony 
were in a most flourishing state. 

^ "On the death of governor Yeardley, which took place in 
November, 1627, the council elected Francis West to succeed 
him. D tiring his administration, the king proposed to the 
assembly to contract for the whole crop of tobacco ; but this 
attempt to monopolise the chief staple of the colony was met 
by a decided refusal^ ' 

In 1629, John Harvey, the governor who had been com- 
missionod by the king, on the decease of Yeardley, arrived 
in Virginia. He had forme^y resided in the colony, and wa« 
personally unpopular. A strong party was formed in opposi- 
tion to him, and when, in some dispute about land titles, he 
was found to favour the court, in opposition to the interests 
of the colonies, he was removed from the government and 
West appointed in his place. He subsequently consented to 
go to England, with two commissioners on the part of the 
colonists, in order that their complaints might be heard by 
the king^ 

Instead of listening to them, Charles reappointed Harvey, 
who remained in office till 163d. He has been stigmatised 
by most of the old historians as a tyrant ; but it does not ap- 
pear that he attempted to deprive the colonists of any of their 
civil rights. The assemblies were continued as before, and 
exercised all the powers which they had acquired in Yeardley's 
time. 

/ llis successor was Sir Francis Wyatt, who continued in 
office till February, 1642, when Sir William Berkeley, having 
been appointed to succeed him, arrived and assumed the go* 
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verament He recognised and confirmed the priyileges which 
the Virginians had previously enjoyed, and received Uie cordial 
support of all parties. Some abuses in the construction and 
administration of the laws were reformed. Religion was 
provided for ; the mode of assessing taxes was changed for a 
more equitable one ; and the people, under this able and 
popular governor, enjoyed their civil liberties without dis- 
turbance from any quarter. 

We must not omit to mention an order of the assembly 
establishing Episcopacy as the religion of the colony, and 
banishing all non-conforming ministers. Missionaries from 
New England, who had come on for the purpose of preaching 
to the puritan settlements in Virginia, were silenced and or- 
dered to leave the colony. This intolerance was in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the age ; and examples of a similar 
character are not wanting in the history of Massachusetts. 

In 1644 the Indians, against whom a hostile spirit had been 
kept up since the great massacre of 1622, made a sudden 
attack upon the frontier settlements, and killed about three 
hundred persons, before they were repulsed. An active war- 
fare was immediately commenced against the savages, and 
their king, the aged Oppaconcanough, was made prisoner, and 
died in captivity. The counti^ was soon placed in a state of 
perfect security against further aggressions from that quarter. 
In 1646 a treaty, accompanied with a cession of lands, was 
concluded between the inhabitants of Virginia and Neconto* 
wanee, the successor of Oppaconcanough. 

The colony was now in a flourishing state. Its commerce 
had increased, so that upwards of thirty ships were engaged in 
the traffic with different ports in New England and Europe 
The inhabitants, in 1648, had increased to twenty thousand. 

In the dispute between Charles I and the parliament of 
England, Virginia espoused the cause of the king ; and. when 
the republicans had obtained the ascendency, a fleet was fitted 
out from England, for the purpose of reducing the colony to 
submission. 

In the mean time, an ordinance of parliam^t, of 1650, 
which forbade all intercourse between the loyal colonies and 
foreign countries, was rigorously enforced, as well as the ac* 
of 1651, which secured to English ships the entire carrying 
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trade with England. When the fleet arrived, commiasioners 
were instructed to reduce ^e colony to submission. It was 
found that pariiament offered to the colonists, provided ihey 
would adhere to the commonwealth, ail the liberties of Eng- 
lishmen, with an amnesty for their past loyalty to the deposed 
king, and *as free trade as the people of England.' On the 
other hand, war was threatened in case of pesistance. 

The Virginians, with their accustomed gallantry, < refused 
to surrender to force, but yielded by a voluntary deed, and a 
mutual compact.' All the rights of self-government, formerly 
enjoyed, were again guaranteed. Richard Bennet, who had 
been one of the commissioners of parliament, was elected 
governor, and Berkeley retired to private life. 

In 1655, and 1658, the assembly of burgesses exercised the 
right of electing and removing the governor of the colony ; 
and, on occasion of receiving intelligence of the dea^ of 
Cromwell, they were careful to reassert this right, and re- 
quire the governor, Matthews, to acknowledge it, in order, as 
they said, * that what was their privilege now, might be the 
privilege of their posterity.* 

On the death of Matthews, the government of England 
being in an unsettled state, the assembly elected Sir Willtam 
Berkeley for governor ; and, as he refused to act under ihie 
usurped authority of the parliament, the colonists boldly raised 
the royal standard, and proclaimed Charles the Second, as 
their lawful sovereign. This was an act of great temerity^ as 
it fairly challenged the whole power of Great Britain. The 
distracted state of that country saved the Virginians from its 
consequences, until the restoration of Charles to the British 
throne gave them a claim to his gratitude, as the last among 
his subjects to renounce, and the first to return to their alle- 
giance 
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CHAPTER VIIl. 

4 

VIEOIBIIA AFTER THB RESTORATION. 

The intelligence of the Restoration was received with en- 
thusiasm in Virginia. It naturally excited hign hopes of 
favour, which were increased by the expressions of esteem 
and gratitude, which Charles found no difficulty in addressing 
to the colonists. These hopes they were, for a short time, 
permitted to indulge. The assembly introduced many im- 
portant changes in judicial proceedings ; trial by jury was 
restored ; the Church of England, which of course had lost 
its supremacy during the protectorate, was again established 
by law ; and the introduction of Quakers into the colony was 
made a penal ofience. 

The principles of government which prevailed in England 
during Uie reign of Charles ,11, were extended to the colonies, 
which were now considered as subject to the legislation of 
parliament, and bound by its acts. The effects of this new 
state of things were first perceived in the restrictions on 
commerce. Retaining the commercial system of the Long 
Parliament, the new house of commons determined to render 
the trade of the colonies exclusively subservient to English 
commerce and navigation. One of their first acts was to vote 
a duty of ^ve per cent, on all merchandise exported from, or 
imported into any of^the dominions belonging to the crown. 
Tins was speedily followed by the famous ^Navigation Act^ 
the most memorable statute in the English commercial code. 

By this law, among other things, it was enacted, that no 
commodities should be imported into any British settlement 
in Asia, Africa, or America, or exported from them, but in 
vessels built in England, or the plantations, and navigated by 
crews, of which the master and three-fourths of the mariners 
should be English subjects, under the penalty of forfeiture of 
ship and cargo ; that none but natural born subjects, or such as 
had been naturalised^ should exercise the occupation of mer- 
chant, or factor, in any English settlement, under the penalty 
of forfeiture of goods and chattels ; that no sugar, tobacco, cot- 
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ton, wool, indigo, ginger, or woods used in dyeing, produced 
or manufactured in the colonies, should be shipped from them 
to any other country than England ; and to secure the obser- 
vance of this regulation, the owners were required, before sail- 
ing, to give bonds, with surety, for sums proportioned to the 
rate of their vessels. Other articles of merchandise were 
subsequently added to the list, as they became important to 
the colonial trade. 

As some compensation to the colonies for these commercial 
restrictions, they were allowed the exclusive privilege of sup- 
plying England with tobacco, the cultivation of which was 
prohibited in England, Ireland, Guerpsey, and Jersey. In 
1663, the navigation act was enlarged, by prohibiting the im- 
portation of European commodities into the colonies, except 
in vessels laden in England, and navigated and manned ac- 
cording to the provisions already quoted. 

At the same time the principle was assumed, and declared, 
that the commerce of the colonies ought to be confined to the 
mother country, and that the colonies themselves should be 
retained in firm and absolute dependence. Not content with 
this, the parliament proceeded to tax the trade of the several 
colonies with each other, by imposing a duty on the exporta- 
tion of the commodities enumerated in the navigation act, from 
one colony to another, equivalent to what was levied on the 
consumption of those articles in England. 

This colonial system was considered highly conducive to 
the interests of England ; and was, of course, popular in that 
country, but it was felt to be unjust and injurious to the colo- 
nists, and excited their indignation, as well as a determination 
to evade it in every possible way. 

The Virginians, who had naturally expected distinguishing 
favours from the restored government, were highly exaspe- 
rated at this selfish and cruel attack upon their prosperity. 
They remonstrated against it as a grievance, and petitioned 
for relief. But Charles, instead of listening to their request, 
enforced the act with the utmost rigour, by erecting forts on 
the banks of the principal rivers, and appointing vessels to 
cruise on the coast. Relief was sought by entering into a 
clandestine trade with the Dutch, on Hudson river. This, 
however, was of trifling importance. A conspiracy for throw- 
ing off the yoke of England* which has received the name 
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of Birkenhead's plot, was entered into by some banished sol- 
diers of Cromwell; but it was easily suppressed by the 
prudence of Sir William Berkeley, and the leaders were 
executed. (1663.) 

The colonial assembly, by way of retaliation on the mo'ther 
country, enacted a law that, in the payment of debts, coun- 
try creditors should have the priority, and that all courts of 
justice should give precedence in judgment to contracts made 
in the colony. Acts were passed to restrain the cultivation 
of tobacco, and to introduce the production and manufacture 
of silk. These designs were unsuccessful. The people 
would raise tobacco as long as they found a ready market for 
it ; and the price of labour, in a new country, was found to 
be wholly incompatible with the profitable culture of the silk 
worm. 

The discontents, occasioned by the commercial restric- 
tions, were further increased by the inconsiderate grants of 
land which the king made to his favourites, in violation of 
the rights of the Virginians, and the. grants which had pre- 
viously been made. 

In the beginning of the year 1675, there occurred some 
slight out-breakings of popular discontent, which, though 
easily 'suppressed by the prudence and decision of the go- 
Ternor, gave a signifieant intimation of the state of public 
feeling. To avert the crisis, and obtain some redress, a 
deputation was sent to England ; who, after a tedious nego- 
tiation with the king and his ministers, had nearly succeeded 
in their object, when they received the intelligence of a for- 
midable rebellion in the colony. 

A tax, in^sed by the assembly to defray the expenses of 
the deputation, had caused some irritation, which the delay 
of the government in affording relief exasperated into Airy. 
A war with the Susquehannah Indians, which had distressed 
the frontiers for some time, now burst forth with new vio- 
lence, and threatened additional expense and distress to the 
people. The governor. Sir William Berkeley, whose popu- 
larity had been hitherto equal to his spirit and Integrity, was 
now pronounced too old and infirm for his office. He was 
ungratefully * accused of wanting honesty to resist the op- 
pressions of the mother country, and ^^ourage to repel the 
hostility of the savages.' These charges Wi^re urged with 
great artifice, eloquence, and sfddress, by an adventurer who 
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had arrived in the colony about three years before, Nathaniel 
Bacon. 

This man had been bred to the law, and had gained, by 
his talents and insinuating manners, a seat in the council, 
and the rank of colonel in the militia. He was not satisfied 
with these distinctions, but aspired to greater things. He had 
been concerned in the insurrection of the preceding year, and 
had been taken prisoner, but was pardoned by the governor 
This circumstance had cut him off from all hope of promo- 
tion by the regular government of the colony ; and his am- 
bition took another direction. He inveighed, with much 
warmth and eloquence, against what he termed the inertness 
and neglect of the governor, in the conduct of the frontier 
war ; and, declaring that the whole Indian race might easily 
be exterminated, he exhorted th^ people to take up arms in 
their own defence, and, by one vigorous campaign, to ter- 
minate the war. 

His harangue was successful. A great number of the peo- 
ple were soon embodied 'for an expedition against the In- 
dians ; and, having elected Bacon for their general, placed 
themselves entirely at his disposal. To sanction the autho- 
rity he had acquired, or to create an open breach with the 
existing government, he applied to the governor for a con- 
firmation of his election, and offered instantly to march 
against the common enemy, Berkeley temporised, and, 
when pressed for a decisioit, issued a proclamation, com* 
manding the multitude, in the king's name, to disperse im- 
mediately, under the penalties of rebellion. 

Bacon, by no means disconcerted at ^is turn of affairs, 
marched directly to Jamestown, at the head of six hundred 
of his followers ; and, surrounding the h%use where the go- 
vernor and assembly were met, he demanded the commission 
m a tone not to be mistaken. Berkeley refused with firm- 
ness ; and, presenting himself to the conspirators, who had 
charged him with cowardice, he undauntedly exposed his 
breast to their weapons', and awaited the resfilt. The coun- 
cil, less courageous than their leader, hastily prepared a com- 
mission, appointing Bacon captain-generat of all the forces 
in Virginia, and, by dint of earnest entreaty, prevailed on thi» 
governor to sign it. ««.«.^^« 
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The insurgents raised a shout of triumph, and retired ; and 
the assembly, feeling their courage suddenly revive with the 
departure of the danger, voted a resolution annulling the 
commission they had just granted, as having been extorted 
by force, denouncing Bacon as a rebel, and commanding his 
followers to deliver him up. The governor readily con- 
firmed this act of the assembly. 

Bacon and his army could now charge their opponents 
with baseness and treachery ; and give their own cause a 
colour of justice. They returned to Jamestown ; and the 
governor was obliged to retire to Acomac, on the eastern 
shore of the Chesapeake. Some of the councillors accom- 
panied him ; the rest returned to their plantations ; and the 
government of the colony remained in the hands of the 
popular leader. 

Having acquired the actual power. Bacon now sought to 
give it a legitimate form. He, therefore, assembled the gen- 
tlemen of the eountry in convention, and prevailed on a large 
number of them * to pledge themselves, by oath, to support 
his authority, and resist his enemies.' A declaration was 
published, in the name of the convention, charging the origin 
of the civil war upon Sir William Berkeley, setting forth that 
he had given information to the king that the general and his 
followers were rebels ; and requiring the people to support 
the general, by aid and allegiance, against all forces whatso- 
ever, till the king should be informed of the true state of the 
case. This declaration united the* great body of the people 
in Virginia, and even found some advocates in England. 

Berkeley, in the mean time, retaining some adherents 
among the planters, induced them to take up arms ; and, 
having raised some recruits among the crews of the English 
•hipping on the coast, with their united force he commenced 
a series of attacks on the insurgents, with various success. 
The colony was now in a state of civil war. Jamestown 
was burnt by BaconV party ; the estates of the loyalists were 
plundered, their families seized as hostages, and the richest 
plantations in the province ravaged. The governor retali- 
ated these outrages, and executed some of the jnsMrgents by 
martial law. A war of extermination was threatened. 

Meantime, intelligence of the rebellion, had reached Eng 
land. The king had issued a proclamation, declaring Bacon 
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a traitor, and &e sole author of the insurrection, gi«itin|f 
pardon to those of his followers who would forsake him, 
and offering freedom to all slaves who would aid in suppress- 
ing the revolt. An armament, under Sir John Beny, had 
sailed from England to assist the governor in his warfare. 

Bacon heard the intelligence* of these operations without 
dismay. He counted on the devotion of his adherents, and 
determined to resist to the last extremity. He had already 
proclaimed a general forfeiture of all the property of his op- 
ponents, and was preparing to take the field anew, when his 
career was suddenly arrested by an unforeseen contingency. 
When just ready to strike the blow which was to annihilate 
the opposition of his enemies, he suddenly sickened and died. 

So completely had he been 4he soul of his party, that his 
death was the signal for its immediate dissolution. Without 
any attempt at reorganization — without any choice of a new 
leader, they entered into terms with Sir William Berkeley, 
and laid down their arms on condition of receiving a general 
pardon. (1676.) 

This rebellion, which had placed the colony for seven 
months under the direction of a most reckless usurper, might 
have terminated in its complete ruin. It cost many valuable 
lives, and occasioned the loss of property to a very large 
amount. It failed, however, to convey to the Aiother country 
the lesson that it was unsafe and impolitic to oppress the 
colonies by restrictions on their commerce. Had the signs 
which it held fojth been "properly understood by the British 
government, the revolution of 1776 might have been delayed 
to a much later period. 

The succeeding period in the history of Virginia is marked 
with few incidents of importance. The succession of the 
different governors and the continuance of the commercial 
restrictions are the only circumstances of note during the 
subsequent portion of the reign of Charles II and that of 
James II. 

The revolution of the British government which took place 
in 1688 was highly beneficial to Virginia, in common with 
the other American colonies. The new sovereigns, William 
and Mary, gave their patronage and their name to a college 
which had be^n proiected in the preceding reign, and which 
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18 to this day one of tfie most respectable literary seminaries 
in the country. 

The political freedom, which the revolution confirmed and 
established in England, extended many of its blessings to 
Virginia. The province became less dependent on the will 
of the sovereign, and although he had sUll the appointment 
of the governors, the influence of the colonial assemblies 
was sufficient to restrain those functionaries within such 
boundaries of authority as were requisite for the well being 
of the colony. Favouritism and religions intolerance dis- 
appeared; and a better understanding prevailed with the 
o^r provincial governments. 

The population had increased to upwards of 60,000 souls ; 
and the increasing healthfulness of the setdements promised a 
still more rapid augmentation of their numbers. In 1688, the 
province contained forty-eight parishes, embracing upwards 
of 200,000 acres of appropriated land. Each parish contained 
a church, with a parsonage house and glebe attached ; and 
each clergyman was by law assigned a salary of 16,000 pounds 
of tobacco. Episcopacy continued to be the established 
religion, but dissenters were increasing so rapidly, that before 
the American revolution they amount^ to two-thirds of the 
whole population. The statutes against them, though un- 
repealed, had become a dead letter. 



CHAPTER IX. 

SSTTLEMBNT OF MARYLAND. 



Bt its second charter, Virginia included the whole territory 
which at present forms the state of Maryland. The country 
was explored by the Virginia settlers as early as 1621; a 
settlement was formed, and a trade witlf the Indians in furs 
established. An attempt was made to monopolise this trade 
by William Clayborne, a man of active and turbulent dispo- 
sition, who long exerted an extensive and injurious influence 
over the fortunes of the rising state. 

He had come out from England as a surveyor in 1621, and 
had sustained important offices in Virginia till 1629, when he 
was employed to survey the Chtbapeake Jl^y. The informa* 
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tion which he obtained in executing this undertaking, induced 
him to form a company in England for trading with the 
Indians, and he obtained a royal license, giving him the 
direction of an expedition for this purpose in 1631. Under 
these auspices trading establishments were formed on Kent 
Island in Maryland, and also near the mouth of, the Susque- 
hannah. Clayborne's authority was Confirmed by a commis- 
sion from the government of Virginia, and that colony claimeii 
the advantages which were expected to result from commer- 
cial speculation extending far to the north of the present 
limits of the state of Virginia. 

But a distinct colony was now formed on her borders under 
the auspices of the Calvert family. Sir George Calvert, a 
Roman Catholic nobleman of enlarged capacity and liberal 
views, had become interested in American colonisation. He 
had spent a large amount of time and money in unsuccessful 
attempts to form settlements on Newfoundland. In 1628, 
he visited Virginia ; but was deterred from settling within its 
limits by the intolerance of the colonial government towards 
his religious opinions. 

He therefore turned his attention towards the country 
beyond the Potomac ; and, finding it at the disposal of the 
King of England, he easily obtained from him a charter for 
colonising it. This charter was of a liberal character, afford- 
ing ample guarantees for the freedom of the colonists, and the 
rights and privileges of the proprietary. The boundaries 
which it prescribed were the Atlantic ocean, the fortieth 
parallel of north latitude, the meridian of the western fountain 
of the Potomac, the river itself from its mouth to its source, 
and a line drawn due east from Watkin's Point to the ocean. 
The name given to the new colony was Maryland, in honour 
of Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henry IV of France, and 
wife of Charles I of England. 

The charter assigned the country* to Calvert, Lord Balti- 
more, his heirs and assigns, as absolute lord and proprietary, 
on payment of a feudal rent of two Indian arrows, and one-fifth 
of all gold and silver ore which might be discovered. The 
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fight of legislation was given to the emigrants who should 
settle on the soil. They were also protected from injory by 
the proprietary, to their lives, liberty, or estates. 

Although Sir George Calvert was a Romsn Catholic, he 
allowed the most perfect religious liberty to the colonists under 
his charter ; and Mar3rland was the first state in the world in 
which perfect veligious freedom was enjoyed. All English^ 
subjects, without distinction, were allowed equal rights in 
respect to property and religious and civil franchises. A 
royal exemption from English taxation was another siugular 
privikge obtained by Lord Baltimore for the people of his 
colony. All the extraordinary features of his charter owe 
their origin to the political foresight and sagacity of this 
remarkable man. 

'Calvert,* says Mr. Bancroft, * deserves to be ranked 
among the most wise and benevolent lawgivers of all ages. 
He was the first in the history of the Christian worid to seek 
for religious security and peace by the practice of justice, and 
not by the exercise of power ; to plan the establishment of 
popular institutions with the enjoyment of liberty of con- 
science ; to advance the career of civilisation by recognising 
the rightful equality of all Christian sects. The asylum of 
papists was the spot, where, in a remote comer of the world, 
on the banks of rivers, which, as yet, had hardly been ex- 
plored, the mild forbearance of a proprietary adopted religious 
freedom as the basis of the state.* 

Before the patent was executed Sir George Calvert died, 
and was succeeded by his son, Cecil Calvert, the second Lord 
Baltimore ; who became the proprietor of Maryland, and 
transmitted his proprietary rights to many generations of his 
heirs. 

Virginia remonstrated against what she considered an in- 
fringement of her rights and an invasion of her territory ; but 
the remonstrance was disregarded at court ; and in November, 
163B, Leonard Calvert, the brother of Lord Baltimore, sailed 
from England with about two hundred Roman Cathdics for 
America. He arrived in February of the following year at 
Point Comfort, in Virginia, and was courteously received by 
the governor, Harvey. Prom this Point he sailed up the 
Potomac lo the Indian town of Piscataqua, nemrly opposite 
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Mount VeraoD, the chieftain of which told him ' he might use 
his own discretion about settling in his country.* Calvert, 
however, chose a site lower down the river, at the Indian 
town of Yoacomoco, on the St. Mary's river, which he named 
St. George's river. The Indians were induced, by presents, 
to give them up half the town, and promise the abandonment 
of the whole after harvest. Quiet possession of the place 
was accordingly taken by the colonists, and the town was 
named St. Mary's. * 

The Indians now entered into a permanent treaty with the 
settlers ; their women taught the wives of the English to 
make bread of maize, and the men instructed their visiters in 
the arts of the chase. The ground being already tilled, and a 
supply of food and cattle from Virginia being dways within 
reach, the province advanced rapidly in wealth and industry. 
In six months it had increased more than Virginia had done 
in as many years. The proprietary was liberal in his dis- 
bursements, spending forty thousand pounds in the first two 
years. 

In 1635, the first colonial assembly was convened, and 
passed laws for protecting its rights against the encroach- 
ments of Clay bo me. He had made an attack on the colonists 
on one of the rivers near the isle of Kent, but his men had 
been defeated and taken prisoners. Clayborne himself fled 
to Virginia, and when reclaimed by the governor of Mary- 
land, was sent by Harvey to England^ 

He was declared a traitor, and his estates were pronounced 
forfeited by an act of the Maryland assembly. His attempts 
to obtain redress in England were unavailing ; and the right 
of Lord Baltimore to the jurisdiction of Maryland was fully 
confirmed by the British government. 

Meantime the assembly of Maryland was labouring in the 
cause of civil liberty ; at the same time that it recognised the 
sovereignty of the king of England, and the rights of the 
proprietary, it confirmed the rights of Englishmen to the in- 
habitants of Maryland ; established a representative govern- 
ment ; and asserted for itself similar powers to those of the 
British House of Commons. 

In 1642, the gratitude of the colonists towards Lord Balti- 
more was manifested by the grant of such a subsidy as they 
could afford. 
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About the same time, the Indians, instigated by Clayborae, 
commenced hostilities, but were reduced to submission with- 
out much difficulty, and measures were taken by the assem- 
bly to insure the 'future tranquillity of the colony. 

In 1643, Clay borne succeeded in raising a rebellion, which 
kept the province in a state of disturbance for three years ; 
and at one time the governor was compelled to fly» and the 
public records were lost or embezzled. 

The government, however, was eventually triumphant, and 
confirmed its victory by the wise .and humane expedient of a 
general amnesty. 

The civil wars of England extended their influence to 
Maryland as well as the oUier colonies. When the authority 
of Cromwell was defied by the Virginians, and commis- 
sioners were sent to reduce them to obedience, Ciaybome, 
the ever active enemy of the Marylanders, seized the occa- 
sion for extending his authority over them ; and a long series 
of fresh troubles and disturbances were brought on by his 
measares. Stone, the deputy of Lord Baltimore, was re- 
«peatedly deprived of his commission ; the Catholic in- ,«-« 
habitants were persecuted for their religious opinions, 
and the province was kept for years in a state of alarm ^geg 
and confusion. The authority of the proprietary was, 
however, finally restored. 

In 1660, the representatives of Maryland declared their 
right of independent legislation, and passed an set making it 
felony to disturb the order thus established. From that time 
forward the province enjoyed comparative repose. Their 
population had already reached the number of twelve thou- 
sand. 



CHAPTER X. 

FIRST SETTLEMENT OF NEW ENGI^^m. 

Several abortive attempts were made to colonise the 
country now called New England, before the famous expedi- 
tion of the Pilgrim Fathers, which planted the earliest per- 
manent colony. 
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Two expeditions were sent out from the west of England 
as early as 1606, neither of which left settlers ; but in 1607» 
two ships, commanded by Raleigh Gilbert, sailed with a 
colony of emigrants under the presidency of George Popham. 
These adventurers landed and formed a settlement near the 
mouth of Kennebec river, which they called St George. 
Forty-five persons were left here by the ships on their return 
to England, in December. 

During the winter the little colony suffered many hard- 
ships and misfortunes. Their president died ; and on the 
return of the ships with supplies, Gilbert, who had suc- 
ceeded to the presidency, learning that chief justice Popham, 
the principal patron of the colony, was dead; and that he 
himself had, by the decease of his brother, become heir to a 
considerable estate, abandoned the plantation ; and the whole 
company returned to the mother country. 

In 1614, Captain John Smith, the hero whose name is so 
celebrated in Virginia history, set sail with two ships for the 
coa^t north of Virginia, and performed a prosperous voyage^ 
during which he explored the coast, and prepared a map of 
it, from the Penobscot river to Cape Cod. He gave to the 
country the name of New England. 

His success in this enterprise encouraged him to attempt 
the settlement of a colony for Sir Ferdinand Gorges and 
others, of the Plymouth company. But after two attempts 
he W9B intercepted on his voyage by French pirates, lost his 
vessel, and finally escaped from the harbour of Rochelle, 
aloni», in an open boat. Smith was a perfect hero of romance. 
Woerever we hear of his being, we are sure to find him per- 
forming some extraordinary act, some feat of chivalry or 
herculean labour, such as no ordinary man would ever have 
thought of attempting. His fortune, was as extraordinary as * 
his genius. 

On his return home from France, he published his map 
and ddiEfcription of New England ; and by his earnest soli- 
citations engaged the western company for colonising Ame- 
rica, to solicit and obtain a charter for settling the country. 
The company was called * The council-^sliblish^d at Ply- 
mouth, in the county of Devon, for the^ planting, ruling, 
ordering, and governing New England, in America.* The 
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charter gave this company the absolute property and un- 
limited controul of the territory included between the fortieth 
and forty-eighth degrees of north latitude and the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans. A glance at the map will show that this 
included the Canadas, aU the Eastern and nearly alh the Mid- 
dle States, and a country of immense extent to the west. All 
this territory, with its commercial and internal resources, 
were placed under the absolute controul of some forty mer- 
chants and gentlemen, who composed the company, and re- 
sided in England. 

The extent of these powers, vested in the company, de- 
layed emigration ; and in the mean time, the first permanent 
colony in New England was established without regard to 
this charter, or even the knowledge of the company who had 
obtained it. 

A sect of puritans, distinguished by the democracy of its 
tenets respecting church government, and denominated 
Brownists, from the name of its founder, had sprung up in 
England, and after suffering much persecution from the go- 
vernment, had taken refuge at Leyden, in Holland. Here 
its members having formed a distinct society under the dnrge 
of their pastor, Mr. John Robinson, resided for some years 
in obscurity and safety ; but not finding their situation con- 
genial to their feelings as Englishmen, and fearful of losing 
their national identity, they had come to the determination 
of removing in a body to America. 

They accordingly sent two of their number, Robert Cush- 
man and John Carver, to England, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the consent of J]|^ I^ntion company to their emigration to 
Virginia. Permission was promised, and a formal application, 
signed by the greatest part of the congregation, was transmit- 
ted to the company. The language used on this occasion 
indicates the state of feeling which prompted the application* 
* We are well weaned from the delicate milk of our mother 
country, and inured to the difficulties of a strange land ; the 
people are industrious and frugal. We are knit together as a 
body in a most sacred covenant of the Lord, of the violation 
whereof we make great conscience, and by virtue whereof we 
hold ourselves straitly tied to all care of each other's good^ 
and of the whole. It is not with us as with men whom small 
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things can discourage.* 8uch was the character of the far- 
renowned Pilgrims of New England, as described by them- 
selves. 

They were desirous that their enterprise should receive the 
formal approbation of the king. But James I was hostile to 
all the puritans ; and the utmost that he would promise was 
neglect. A patent under the company's seal was, however, 
obtained through the influence of Sir Edwin Sandys, and a 
tract of land assigned them within the limits of the Virginia 
charter. The funds necessary for defraying the expenses of 
the expedition were obtained in London, on terms by no means 
favourable to the borrowers ; but this circumstance could not 
deter men who were actuated by the spirit of the Pilgrims. 

Two vessels., the Speedwell, of sixty tons, and the May- 
flower, of one hundred and eighty tons burthen, were hired in 
England. Only a part of the congregation could be accom- 
modated in these ; and Robinson was obliged to remain at 
Leyden, while Brewster, an elder, conducted the company. 

It was on the morning of the 22d of July, 1620, when 
Robijison, kneeling in prayer on the sea shore at Delfthaven, 
coril^'crated the embarkation of the Pilgrims. The beginning 
of their voyage was prosperous. They touched at South- 
ampton, in England, and sailed thence on the fiflh of August. 
Their prospect soon darkened ; they were obliged to put back 
twice in order to repair the smaller of their vessels, and final- 
ly to abandon her with such of their company as were too 
cowardly to continue the voyage ; so that it was not until the 
6th of September, 1620, that they*took their final departure 
from England in the Mayflower. ^ ^ ^ 

* Could,' says a celebrated orator of our own times, * Could 
a common calculation of policy have dictated the terms of that 
settlement, no doubt our foundations would have been laid 
beneath the royal smile. Convoys and navies would have 
been solicited, to waft our fathers to the coast ; armies to de- 
fend the infant communities ; and the flattering patronage oi 
princes and lords, to espouse their interests in the councils of 
the liiother country. 

* Happy, that our fathers enjoyed no such patronage ; hap- 
py, that they fell into no such protecting hands ; happy, that 
-our foundations were silently and deeply "Cast in quiet insig- 
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nificance, beneath a charter of banishment, persecution, and 
contempt; so that when the royal arm was at length out- 
stretched against us^ instead of a submissive child, tied down 
by former graces, it found a youUiful giant in the land, born 
amidst hardships, and nourished on the rocks, indebted for no 
favours, and owing no duty. 

* Frpm the dark portals of the star chamber, and in the stem 
texts of the acts of uniformity, the Pilgrims received a com- 
mission, more efficient than* any that ever bore the royal seaL 
Their banishment to Holland was fortunate ; the decline of 
their little company in the strange land was fortunate ; the 
difficulties which they experienced, in getting the royal con- 
sent to banish themselves to this wilderness, were fortunate ; 
all the tears and heart-breakings of that ever memorable part- 
ing at Delfthaven, had the happiest influence on the^ rising 
destinies of New England. 

< AU this purified the ranks of the settlers. These rough 
touches of fortune brushed off the light, uncertain, selfish 
spirits. They madeit a- ffrave, solemn, self-denying expedi- 
tion, and required those tirho engaged in it to be so too. They 
cast a broad shadow of thought and seriousness over the ^use, 
and if this sometimes deepened into melancholy and bitterness^ 
can we find no apology for such a human weakness \ 

' It is sad indeed to reflect on the disasters which the little 
band of pilgrims encountered. Sad to see a portion of them, 
the prey of Unrelenting cupidity, treacherously embarked in 
an unsound, unseaworthy ship, which they are soon obliged 
to abandon, and crowd themselves into one vessel ; one hun- 
dred persons, besides the ship's company, ln*a vessel of one 
hundred and sixty tons. One is touched at the story of the 
long, cold, and weary autumnal passage ; of the landing on 
the inhospitable rocks at this dismal season ; where they are 
deserted, before long, by the ship which had brought them, 
and which seemed tkeir only hold upon the MU^fU. of fellow- 
'men, a prey -to the elements and to want, and fearfully igno- 
rant of the numbers, of the power, and the temper of the 
savage tribes that filled the unexplored continent upon whose 
verge they had ventured. ^ 

* But all this wrought together for good. These trials of 
wandering and ex0e of the ocean, the winter, the wilderness, 
and the savage foe, were the final assurance of success. It 
was these that put far away from our fathefs' cause all patri- 
cian softness, all hereditary claims to pre-eminence. 

' No effeminate nobility crowded into the dark and austere 
ranks of the Pilgrims. No Carr nor Villiers would lead on 
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tbe ill-provided band of despised Pnritans. No weW endowed 
clergy were on the alert, to quit their cathedrals, and set up a 
pompous hierarchy in the frozen wilderness. No craving 

fovernors were anxious to be sent over to our cheerless £1 
dorados of ice and of snow. 

* No, they could not say they had encouraged, patronised, 
or helped the Pilgrims ; their own cares, their own labours, 
their own counsels, their own blood contrived all, achieved all, 
bore all, sealed alL They could not afterwards fairly pretend 
to reap where they had not strewn ; and as our fathers reared 
this broad and solid fabric with pains and watchfulness, un- 
aided, barely tolerated, it did not fall when the favour, which 
had always been withholden, was changed into wrath ; when 
the arm, which had never supported, was raised to destroy. 

* Methinks I see it now, that one solitary, adventurous 
vessel, the Mayflower of a forlorn hope, freighted with the 
prospects of a future state, and bound across the unknown sea. 
I behold it pursuing, with a thousand misgivings, the uncer- 
tain, the tedious voyage. Suns rise yd set, and weeks and 
months pass, and winter surprises* them on the deep, but 
brings them not the sight of the wished-for shore. 

' I see them now, scantily supplied with provisions, crowded 
almost to suffocation in their ill-stored prison, delayed by 
calms, pursuing a circuitous route— and now driven in fury 
before the raging tempest, on the high and giddy waves. The 
awful voice of the storm howls through the rigging. The 
labouring masts seem straining from their base — the dismal 
sound of the pumps is heard — the ship leaps, as it were, 
madly, from billow to billow— the ocean breaks, and settles 
with engulfing floods over the floating deck, and beats with 
deadening, shivering weight, against the staggered vessel. 

' I see them, escaped from these perils, pursuing their all but 
desperate undertaking, and landed at last, after a five months' 
passage, on^tJiaice clad rocks of Plymouth — weak and weary 
from the voyage — poorly armed, scantily provisioned, depend- 
ing on the charity of their ship-master for a draught of beer 
on board, drinking nothing but water on shore — without shel- 
ter — without means — surrounded by hostile tribes. 

* Shut now the volume of history, and tell me, on any prin- 
ciple of human probability, what shall be the fate of this 
hajidful of adventurers. Tell me, man of military science, in 
how many months were they all swept oflf by the thirty savage 
tribes, enumerated withtfi- 1^ early limits of New England ? 
Fell me, politician, how lon^did this shadow of a colony, on 
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which your coaventions and treaties had Dot smiled, languish 
on the distant coast ? 

^ Student of history, compare for m% the baffled projects, 
the deserted settlements, the abandoned adventures of other 
times, and find the parallel of this. Was it the winter's storm, 
beating upon the houseless heads of women and children ? 
Was it hard labour and spare meals^-was it disease — was it 
the tomahawk — was it the deep malady of a blighted hope, a 
rained enterprise, and a broken heart, aching in its last lOO- 
ments, ^t the recollection of the loved and left beyond the 
sea : was it some or all of these united, that hurried this for- 
saken company to their melancholy fate ? 
' * And is it possible that neither of these causes, that not 
all combined, were able to blast this bud of hope ? Is it 
possible, that from a beginning so feeble, so frail, so worthy, 
not so miiBh of admiration as of pity, there has gone forth a 
progress so steady, a growth so wonderful, an expansion so 
ample, a reality so important, a promise, yet to be fulfilled, . 
so glorious V 

The destination of the* Pilgrims was the mouth of the Hud- 
son ; but by the treachery of their captain, who is supposed' 
to have been bribed by the Dutch, interested in the colony 
of New Amsterdam, they were conducted to the inhospitable 
coast of Massachusetts. They did not make the land till 
the ninth of November. On the next day they cast anchor 
in the harbour of Cape Cod. ^ 

Before landing, they adopted a solemn compact or consti- 
tution of government in the following words : 

* In the name of God, amen ; we, whose names are under- 
written, the loyal subjects of our dread sovereign King James^ 
having undertaken for the glory of God, and advancement of 
the Christian faith, and honour of our king and country, a 
voyage to plant the first colony in the northern parts of Vir- 
ginia, do by these presents, solemnly and mutually, in the 
presence of God, and of one another, covenant and combine 
6urselves together, into a civil body politic; for our better 
ordering and preservation, and furtherance of the ends afore^ 
said ; and by virtue hereof, Jo enact, constitute, and frame 
such just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions, and 
offices, from time to time, as shall be thought most conve- 
nient for the general good of the colony. Unto which w0^ 
promise all due submission and obedience.* 
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This instrument «ras signed by the men, forty-one in 
number ; and they, with their families, amounted to one hun- 
dred and one persons. As soon as their covenant or contract 
was signed, Mr. John Carver was unanimously chosen their 
governor for one year ^ 

The inclemency of the season was very unfavourable to 
their undertaking. Several days were spent in searching for 
a suitable place to land, and much hardship was endured by 
those who went in the boats for this purpose. Soriae traces 
of the Indians were discovered — a heap of maize,V3i burial 
place, and four or five deserted wigwams. On tlie\8th of 
December, Carver, Bradford, Winelow, Standish, and eight 
or ten seamen, being on shore near Namskeket, on Great 
Meadow Creek, were assailed by a party of Indians, who 
welcomed them with the war whoop, and a flight of arrows. 
On the same day, they were near being wreckvd in their 
shallop as they were seeking a harbour. They escaped this 
danger, however, and landed at night on a small island. Here 
they kept the Christian Sabbath with strict observance, and 
on the day following, December 11, found the long sought 
harbour, to which, in grateful remembrance of the friend* 
they had left at their last port in England, they gave the 
name of Plymouth. 

In a few days the Mayflower was safely moored in Ply- 
mouth harbour ; the surrounding country was then explored, 
and a high ground facing the bay, where the land was cleared 
and the water good, was select€^d for building. 

On the morning of the 20th of December,* 1620, after im- 
ploring the divine guidance and blessing, the Pilgrims lalide(f 
on the rock of Plymouth. The spot which their footstep^ 
first touched, on this memorable occasion, has ever since bee' 
regarded, by their descendants as sacred, and the day is still 
celebrated with all the enAusiasm of religion and patriotism. 

When the landing of the Pilgrims was effected, their diffi- 
culties and distresses were but just begun. We are to recol- 
lect that it was in the depth of a New England winter, that 
their company was already suffering with colds, lung fevers, 
and incipient consumptions, contracted by their exposure to 
snow, rain« and the beating surf, in exploring the coast ; that 
their stock of provisions was scanty; and that the care of 
their wives and children was. added to hardships which man- 
hood was hardly able to encounter.' 

Who wa* chosen goverhor ?. * 4 What passed on the 11th ? 
What befell a party of thein on th« } WMn cUd the Pilgrims land ? *• 
Sth of December ? | 4 • * i 
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The month of Jaanary vaa spent ia erecting auch tene- 
ments aa^eir scanty means afTorded. Sickness attended thom, 
and mortality thinned their numbers through the winter: and 
it was not until the spring was far advanced that health re- 
visited the remnant of the colony. Half their nomber had 
perished. Carver, their first governor, died in March, and 
William Bradford was chosen to succeed him. 

Privation and want were stilt to be endured. A reinforce- 
.ment of emigrants, which came out in the autumn of 1621, 
brought no supply of provisions, and the colony was com- 
pelled to subsiil, for six months longer, on half allowance. 
The scarcity of provisions continued, with only occasional 
relief, for two years longer. 

A mistaken policy, or a desire to conform to the simplicity 
of apostolic times, had induced the Pilgrims to adopt the 
system of community of property. This was one of the 
causes of scarcity. In the spring o( 1623, each family was 
allowed 'd parcel of ground to cultivate for itself; and a^ei 
the harvest of that year, no g^i^rai want of foOd was ex- ' 
perienced. • 

A proQiable commerce was eataltlished with the Indiana. 
European trinkets were exchanged for furs,^ anci die colonists 
were at length enabled to barter corn with them for the pro- . 
ducts of the chase. The Indians were noA'tinmsrous iit 'the 
vicioity of Plymouth, for before the arriv^ of the'English, a 
sweeping pestilence had carried off whole tribes of tbem, Imt 
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enough were left to render a sort of military organisation 
necessary for the defence of the colony, and Captain Miles 
Stand ish, a man of great courage and fortitude, obtained the 
chief command. * 

In March, 1621, the colonists were visited by Samoset, a 
chief of the Wampanoags, who bade them welcome, and in 
the name of his tribe gave them permission to occupy the 
soil, which there was no one of the original possessors alive 
to claim. 

In the same month, Massasoit, the greatest king of the 
neighbouring Indians, paid them a visit, and entered into a 
league of fiiendship, which was inviolably observed for 
upwards of fifty years. 

This event was followed by others of the same character. 
A sachem who had threatened hostilities was compelled to 
sue for peace, and nine chiefs subscribed an instsument of 
submission to King James. Canonicus, the sachem of the 
Narragansetts, sent a bundle of arrows wrapped in a rattle- 
snake's skin to the governor, in token of defiance ; but Brad- 
ford coolly stuffed the skin with powder and shot, and re* 
turned it. The Indian's courage failed at the sight of this 
unequivocal symbol ; and he followed the example of his 
countrymen by subscribing a treaty of peace. 

Another colony was the means of involving the Plymouth 
settlers in an Indian war. Weston, one oA the London ad- 
venturers, had been induced, by the hope of. a lucrative trade, 
to obtain a patent for land near Weymouth in Massachusetts 
Bay, and sent over a company of sixty men, who settled «a 
the soil, intruded themselves on the hospitality of the Ply- 
mouth colony, were idle and dissolute, and finally exasperated 
1623 *^® Indians so .much by their repeated aggressions, 
that a plot WHS formed for the 'entire extesmination 
of the Knglish. This plot jpjras revealed by Massasoit. The 
governor, on receiviitg intelligence of i^ ordered Standish to 
take a party with him to the new settlemeht, and, if he 
should discover sigqs of a plot, to fall oh the conspirators. 
Standish took but eight* men; and, proceeding at once to the 
scene of action, was insulted and threatened by the natives. 
W^atching a favourable opportunity," he' attacked them, kill- 
ed severali and put At rest to flight.^' The Indian wo- 

Who was the military le%igr of the I Tell the afery of Canonicus. 
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men were lieated kiDdly, and sent away. TbU decisire 
action broke up the conspiracy, and diapereed the tribes who 
had formed iu The Weymouth colony was soon after aban- 
doned, and the settlers returned to England. 

The London merchants, who had lent money to the Pil- 
grims on their departure from England, had been admitted to 
a sort of partnership in die colony, whiob was af:t-rwarda 
productive of mnch inconTenience. These merchants used 
their power for the purpose of making severe restrictions and 
exaouons. Thev refused a passage to Mr. Robinson, who 
wished to join hVfrienda in Plymouth ; endeavoured tu force 
npoa the colony a clergyman whose religious opinions were 
at variance with their own; and even attempted to injure 
th«ir commerce by rivalry, exlorliag from them exOibitant 
profits on supplies, and excessive usury on money, ' The 
emigrants bore all this patiently, and at last succeeded in 
buying out the entire rights of the London adventuiers, and 
relieving themselves from debt, and Its unpleasant conse- 
quences. 

The first patent of Plymouth had been- taken out at the 
instance of Sir Ferdinand Gorges, in the name of John 
Pierce, as trustee for the adventurers. When the unterprise 
assumed a promising aspect, this nun secretly procured an- 
other patent tif larger extent, for his own benefit, intending 
to hold the adventurers as his tmants. 

He accordingly sent out sKips for New England ; but they 
were driven back repeatedly by storms ; ^d. the I^es Im 
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underwent compelled him to sell his patent and hit property 
to the company. 

A patent was afterwards granted for the lands about the 
Kennebec river, where a trading establishment had been 
forn^d ; but no charter could ever be obtained from the king* 
wbn still retained his hostility to the Puritans. 

The pcjipulation of the old colony, at Plymouth, increased 
slowly. Ten years after the first settlement there were only 
three hundred inhabitants. But they had spread over a wide 
territory, and become firmly rooted in the soil. 

The government of the old colony was strictly republican. 
The governor was elected by the people, and restricted by a 
council of ^ve, and afterwards of seven, assistants. The 
legislature was at first composed of the whole body of the 
people. But, as the population increased* they adopted the 
representatire system. 



CHAPTER XI. 



PROGRESS OF THE NEW ENGLAND COLONIES. 

The old Plymouth company * for tho^ planting, ruling, 
ordering, and governing New England, in America,' whose 
extensive and very exclusive charter has already been men- 
tioned, had made no other use of its inordinate privileges 
than an attempt to exclude from the trade and fisheries all 
who would not pay the company a heavy tax. No mono- 
poly could be more odious to the people of England than 
this. Their privileges were violently assailed in the house 
of commons, and the patentees were finally compelled to 
relinquish their claims. They continued, however, to issue 
patents for portions of their immense territory, to difierent 
companies and individuals. 

One of these having been granted to Robert Gorges, the 
son of Sir Ferdinand, for a tract extending ten miles on Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, and thirty miles into the interior, he was 
appointed by the company lieutenant-general of New Eng- 
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land, with extensive powers. But this grant was ppodaetiire 
of no permanent setUement, and the powers of Gorges were 
never exercised. 

In 1622, Sir Ferdinand Grorges and John Mason took a 
patent for a territory called Laconia, extending from the At- 
lantic to the St. Lawrence, and from the Merrimacto the 
Kennebec. Under this patent Portsmouth and Dover were 
settled, in 1623. A fresh patent, for the country between 
the Merrimac and Piscataqua, was obtained by Mason in 
1629. This was the patent for New Hampshire. Its early 
progress was so slow that, in thirty years after its settle- 
ment, Portsmouth contained no more than sixty families. 

In 1628, a number of settlements were commenced on the 
coast of Maine, under a succession of patents granted by the 
Plymouth council. But, as most of these were merely tem- 
porary, having for their object the pursuits of hunting and 
fishing, they were soon abandoned. 

A district of forty miles square, which was called Lygonia^ 
and situated between Harpswell and the Kennebunk river, 
was settled in 1630 and given up the next year, the settlers 
retiring to Massachusetts. 

Sir Ferdinand Gorges obtained, in 1635, a patent for the 
district lying between the Kennebec and the Piscataqua, and 
sent his nephew, William Gofges, to govern the territory, 
who found some settlers on the Saco and Kennebec ; but he 
remained in the country only two years, and it was then led 
without a government. Sir Ferdinand still continued his 
schemes for colonisation, and was subsequently constituted 
lord proprietary of the country by a royal charter. 

New England would have increased but slowly in wealth 
and population, had not the same causes which drove the 
Brownists from England still continued to operate. The 
Puritans were constantly the objects of persecution in Eng- 
land, and numbers of them were desirous to seek an asylum 
in the new world. Several emigrations were consequently 
made to Massachusetts. 

Mr. White, a Puritan minister of Dorchester, in England, 
had induced some merchants and gentlemen to join him 
(1624) in sending out a small colony, who began a planta- 
tion at Cape Ann, recognising, however, the suprenaacy of 
the Plymouth settlers. ^^, 

When was New Hampshire settled ? I What w«0 done in Maine ? 
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In 1627, Mr. White and his company concluded a treaty, 
with the council of Plymouth, for the purchase of that part 
of New England lying three miles south of Charles river, 
and three miles north of Merrimac river, and extending from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. A small number of emigrants, 
under the direction of John Endicott, were soon afterwards 
sent out, who laid the foundation of Salem, the first perma- 
nent lown in the Massachusetts colony, in 1628. 

The adventurers did not deem themselves able to efiect all 
their objects without the aid of more opulent partners. Some 
London merchants joined them, and a charter was obtained 
from the crown confirming the grant from the council pf Ply- 
mouth, and conferring powers of government. The supreme 
authority was vested in persons residing in London, a most 
unwise provision, as the history of the Virginia company 
sufficiently proved. The patentees were styled * The Gover- 
nor and Company of Massachusetts Bay in New England.* 

The executive power was vested in a governor, deputy 
governor, and eighteen assistants, to be nominated by the 
crown, and afterwards elected by the company. The go- 
vernor and assistants were to meet monthly for business. 
The legislative power was vested in the body of the pro- 
prietors, who were to assemble four times a year, under the 
denomination of the General Court, for electing ofiicers, and 
making laws for the common weal. The colonists were 
exempted from taxes and duties, and declared entitled to all 
the rights and privileges of Englishmen, as had already been 
done in the charter of Virginia. 

Under this charter three vessels sailed in May, 1628, with 
about two hundred persons, who reached Salem in June, 
where they found a colony of one hundred planters under the 
government of John Endicott. 

Not satisfied with the situation at Salem, one hundred of 
the company, under the direction of Thomas Graves, removed 
to Mishawum, where they laid the foundation of a town, to 
which they gave the name of Charlestown. Both settlements 
were united under the same government; and one of their 
first acts was to form a church and ordain their minister and 
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ruling elder, in which solemnity they were joined by a repre- 
sentation from the Plymouth colony. 

The inconveniences, which would have resulted from that 
provision of the charter which required the government of the 
colony of Massachusetts to be resident in London, had already 
been foreseen, and in consequence of representations to that 
effect, the charter was transferred to those of the freemen who 
should themselves reside in the colony. This gave a new 
impulse to emigration, and many persons of various ranks 
prepared for their departure to the New World. 

The next year (1630) brought a fleet with eight hundred 
and forty emigrants, among whom were governor Winthrop, 
deputy governor Dudley, and many other persons of wealth 
and respectability. In September, of the same year, a set- 
tlement was formed at a ^lace on the south side of Charles 
river, called by the Indians Shawmut, and by the English, 
Trimountain, to which the name of Boston was now given. 

The succeeding autumn and winter were marked by severe 
distress. Sickness visited the colony, and before December, 
two hundred of their number had died. Among these was 
the lady Arabella Johnson, the daughter of a noble house in 
England, who had left the quiet and luxury of her home, but 
to leave a memorial of her virtues and misfortunes in the new 
country. The colonists were by no means disheartened by 
their sufferings, but bore all with fortitude, in the hope of 
transmitting free institutions to their posterity. 

In May, 1631, at the first court of election in Massachu- 
setts, * that the body of the commons might be preserved of 
good and honest men,' it was ordered that, from that time, no 
persons be admitted to the freedom of the body politic, but 
such as were members of some of the churches within its 
limits. This provision has been much censured by historiaps 
and statesmen, and the right of the government to make it 
has been questioned. It was subsequently productive of 
much dissension. It was,*however, by no means inconsistent 
with the spirit of the age, and was unquestionably adopted 
from the most upright and conscientious motives. 

The settlements gradually extended in the neighbourhood 
of Boston aiid Charlestown to such remote points, that the 
purely democratic form of government, whic^ admitted every 
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fieeman to a share in the deliberations respecting the public 
welfare, was found to be very inconvenient ; and accordingly, 
in 1634, a representative form of government was adopted. 
The whole body of the freemen assembled but once a year 
for the election of magistrates, and the freemen of each town 
chose deputies to the general court, who were vested with the 
full power of all the freemen, and were required to assemble 
in general court four times a year. This form of government 
was retained, with but slight alterations, during the continu- 
ance of the charter. We have here the second instance of a 
house of representatives in America, the first having been 
convened in Virginia, June 19, 1619. 

Roger Williams, a minister of Salem, having put forth cer- 
tain tenets, which were considered heretical and seditious, 
1634 * ^"^^^^^ equally to sap the foundations of the estab- 
lishment in church and state,' and refusing to recant 
and conform to the opinions of the ruling powers, was banished 
the colony. 

The heresy which he promulgated was, •that the civil 
magistrate should restrain crime, but never controul opinion ; 
should punish guilt, but never violate the freedom of the 
soul.'* His firmness on this occasion made him the founder 
of a state, and classed him among the most celebrated assei^ 
tors of intellectual freedom. 

His exile was not a mere transfer from one agreeable resi- 
dence to another as agreeable. He was obliged to go into the 
wilderness of woods in the depth of winter ; and when cast 
out from the society of civilised men, for asserting the noblest 
right of humanity, he found a shelter among the untutored 
savages. Pokanoket, Massasoit, and Ganonicus, welcomed 
him to their rude wigwams, and thus confirmed a constant 
friend and benefactor. In the spring he began to build and 
plant at Seekonk, but finding that this place was within the 
patent of Pl> .nouth, he passed over the water with five conj- 
panions, and settled on a spot which, in token of his humble 
relian<ie on the Divine favour, he called Providence. Under 
these circumstances was commenced the settlement of Rhode 
Island — a state, whose history is marked throughout with the 
strongest evidences of the attachment of its people to tlie prin 
ciples of civil and religious liberty. 
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ractera. and fottunes ; these were Hugh Peier, and Henry Vane 
the younger. Peter, who had formerly been pastor of a 
church of English exiles at Rotterdam, was a man of high 
spirit, great energy, eloquence and ability. Vane, who suf- 
fered much censure during his active career, is now pro- 
nounced by impartial historiaus to have been a man of 
spotless integrity and pure mind, and a genuine martyr for 

The freemen of Massachusetts, captivated by the talents 
and faecinating manners of Vane, and flattered by his aban- 
donment of ease and high rank in England, for a residence on 
their own soil, elected him for their governor. ^He vaa too 
young and too little acquainted with the country to fulBl with 
success the duties of so arduous an oftce. 

The arrival of Vane was followed b^ certain negotiations 
with other men of noble rank in England, who were desirous 
to emigrate to Massachusetts, provided they could continue 
there in the enjoyment of those hereditary powers and offices, 
which were guaranteed to them and tlfeir families by Ibe 
British constitution. Their proposals were received and 
considered by the leaden) and freemen of the colony; but, ^ 
ferlunately for their posterity, these sagacieus republicans 
foresaw the evils which would result from such an arrange- 
ment, and the proposal was accordingly declined. j 
Jie colony was not so fortunate in respect to another source 

proponl WM made bj certiia 



emigrated to the neighbouring colonies. A considerable num- 
her found shelter vith Roger WilliamB ; and, by his Influence 
and that of Vane, obtained from Miantonomoh, the chief of 
the Narragan sella, a gift of the beaulifal island of Rhode Is- 
land, ^hevlwright and some of his friends removed to the 
Piscataqua, and founded the town of Exeter. Thus the into- 
lerance of MaasachuselO became instrumental in scattering 
new settlers over the face of the country, and founding new 
communities of men, who were ready to Eacrilice all the de> 
lights of social intercourse to the preservation of the rights of 
conscience. Such men were worthy to become ^e founder* 
of new states, and to be remembered with gratitude by those 
who are now enjoying the blessings which they so dearly 
purchased. 

_ Vane, not being elected governor a second time, and hating 
witnessed the persecution and esile of the party to which he 
had been conscientiously attached, soon after returned to Enb . 
land, became conspicuous in the civil wars, and suffered ia^r 
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for his attachment to the republican cause. Peter became 
chaplain to Oliver Cromwell, and, after the Restoration, suf- 
fj^red the same fate. 

The valley of the Connecticut had already attracted atten- 
tion, by its fertility and its convenient location for an exten« 
sive internal trade in furs. The first proprietary under the 
Plymouth council, the Earl of Warwick, had assigned his 
grant to Lords Say and Seal, Lord Brook, and others, in 1631. 
The people of the old colony at Plymouth had built a trading 
house at Windsor (1631) for the purchase of furs; and the 
Dutch had settled Hartford, under the name of Good Hope» 
in 1633. 

The proprietaries sent out John Winthrop, in 1635, who 
erected a fort at the mouth of the Connecticut, and founded 
Saybrook. Before his arrival, parties of emigrants from Mas- 
sachusetts had already formed settlements at Hartford, Wind- 
sor, and Wethersfield. The settlers marched through the 
forest to their new abode, accompanied by their wives and 
children. This appears to have been the first example of 
* western emigration,' which was conducted in this manner. 
The march of the vanguard of sixty Pilgrims, which took 
place late in autumn, was attended with much sufifering and 
privation. 

Next year a government was organised under a commis- 
sion from Massachusetts ; and, in June, a company of one 
hundred new emigrants, under the direction of the Rev. 
Thomas Hooker, commenced its march from Massachusetts 
towards the new settlement on the Connecticut, travelling 
through the pathless woods at the slow rate of ten miles a 
day, encumbered with their families ^nd flocks, and sleeping 
at night with scarce any shelter but what the woods afforded. 
This pilgrimage is not less remarkable for its romantic daring, 
than for the high character of its leaders. The new settlement 
was surrounded with perils. The Dutch, who were established 
on the river, were anxious to exclude the English ; and the 
natives, who were numerous and powerful in that neighbour- 
hood, had begun to entertain hostile dispositions towards all 
European intruders. 

The Pequods, residing in the vicinity of the Thames river, 
could bring seven hundred warriors into the field. They had 
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already committed repeated aggressions on the whites, with** 
out suffering any chastisement, and they now proposed to the 
Narragansetts and Mohegans to unite in a league for the utter 
exterminatiqn of the race. Fortunately this design became 
known to Roger Williams, who communicated it to the go- 
vernor of Massachusetts ; and having received, from the 
governor and council, letters, requesting his personal exertions 
in dissolving the league, he went directly to the house of the 
sachem of the Narragansetts, and, although the Pequod chiefs 
were already there, he succeeded, at great hazard of his life, 
in breaking up the conspiracy. Such was the service which 
the persecuted man was able to render to those who had been 
his persecutors. 

The Pequods, when the Narragansetts and Mohegans were 
detached /rom their alliance, foolishly resolved to prosecute 
the war alone. They commenced hostilities by murdering 
the white people on their borders ; but the Connecticut settlers 
promptly raised a force of ninety men, who were placed 
under the command of John Mason. The Massachusetts and 
Plymouth colonies proceeded to furnish their contingent of 
troops ; but before they could arrive, the Connecticut party 
were on their way to the scene of action. By a rapid march 
they succeeded in surprising the Pequods, in their camp of 
palisades, before daybreak, and, but for the barking of a watch 
dog, would have destroyed them without resistance. The 
warriors rose at the alarm, and defended themselves with their 
bows and arrows. Their superiority of numbers gave them 
some chance of escape, until Mason cast firebrands 6pon the 
Indian cabins, and set the whole encampment in a blaze. The 
confusion that ensued g%ve the English an easy victory. Six 
hundred of the Indians, men, women, and children, perished \ 
most of them by the fire. Only two of the assailants were 
killed. 

The following account is given by Robertson, of the cause 
which delayed die arrival of the force from Massachusetts. 

* The march of the troops from Massachusetts, which formed 
the most considerable body, was retarded by the most singu- 
lar cause that ever influenced the operations of a military force. 
When they were mustered, previous to their departure, it was 
found that some of the oflicec«>. as well 9s of the private sol- 
diers, were still under a covenant of works ; and that the 
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blessing of God could not be implored, or expected to crown 
the arms of such unhallowed men with success. The alarm 
was general, and many arrangements necessary in order to 
i»st out the unclean, and to render tliis little band sufficiently 
pure to tight the battles of a people who entertained high ideaa 
of their own sanctity. '• 

These troops, conEequently, only arrived in time to hont 
out a few of the fugitives, bum their remaining villages, and 
lay waste their corn-fields. Sassacus, the sachem of the Pe- 
quods, fled to the Mohawks, and was murdeied. The rem- 
nant of the tribe, two hundred in number, surrendered, and 
were either enslaved to the English, or mingled with the Mo- 
hegans and Narragansetts. The Pequods no longer existed 
as a distiiict tribe. 

It is worthy of remark, that the Indians were never danger- 
ous enemies to the coloninta, until they had learnt the use of 
fire-arms. A handful of English could always march into 
tiieir territory, and conquer a whole tribe, before the Euro- 
pean weapons were brought into use among ihem. 

The successful termination of the Pequod war, was fol- 
lowed by a long season of unint^ropted peace, during which 
the colonies of New'England continued to flourish. Increas- 
ing in wealth and population. 

Settlements were constantly forming, and fresh emigrants 
srrimg from England. In 1638, a Puritan colony was 
planted at New Haven, under the direction of John Daven- 
port, its pastor, and Theophilus Eaton, who, for twenty years, 
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sustained the office of governor. This was a separate juris- 
diction from that in the interior, so that, at this time, there 
were no less than three distinct political communities in the 
"territory now called Connecticut, viz. Saybrook, under the 
proprietaries, Connecticut colony, under a commission from 
Massachusetts, and New Haven colony, claiming its territory 
by purchase from the Indians, and governing itself by virtue 
of a social contract. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



THE COLONIES OF NEW ENGLAND UNITED. 

The increase of the colonies in New England, had already 
attracted considerable attention in the mother country. Some 
of those who had fallen under the censure of the government 
in Massachusetts, had returned to England, and busied them- 
selves in exciting animosity against the colony. Gorges and 
Mason, who were rivals to the leaders of that colony, joined 
in the clamour against them. But there were friends of the 
colonists in England, who pleaded their cause with success. 

Notwithstanding their exertions, however, an order in 
council was obtained, for preventing the departure of ships 
bound with passengers to New England ; and a requisition 
was made for producing the letters patent of the company in 
England. This requisition was evaded. A special commis- 
sion was then issued to the archbishop of Canterbury and 
others, for regulating the civil and ecclesiastical affairs of the 
colonies, with power to revoke charters^ 

When intelligence of this proceeding reached Boston, 
coupled with the rumour that a governor-general was on his 
way to assume the controul of affairs, the colonists began to 
prepare lor resistance. Money was raised for erecting forti- 
fications, and the boldest measures were determined on. 

Mean time the council of Plymouth had resigned its char- 
ter, after parcelling out the territory among its members, 
which they had already granted by patents to others. They 
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were not able, however, to take possession of the territory 
thus claimed, without the aid of government. At their in* 
stance a qtw warranto was issued against the company of 
Massachusetts' Bay, and judgment was pronounced against 
its members. The other patentees of the Plymouth company 
were outlawed. But the death of Mason, their most active 
enemy, and the civil disturbances in England, prevented any 
further proceedings for the time. 

The persecution of Puritans raged with great fury in Eng- 
land. The punishments of scourging, mutilation, imprison- 
ment, and the pillory were inflicted on great numbers pi 
them ; and when they attempted to fly from their persecutors 
to the safe asylum of the New World, the ships in which 
they proposed to embark were detained. In 1638, a squad- 
ron of eight ships, preparing to sail for New England, was 
detained in the I'hames, by order of the privy council. This 
detention lasted, however, but a few days. 

It has been aflirmed by historians,*that Hampden and 
Cromwell were about to embark in this fleet ; but Mr. Ban- 
croft, in his history, has conclusively shown that this asser- 
tion is without foundation. 

During the civil wars of England, the colonies were left ia 
a state of peace and prosperity. The population increased 
rapidly. Twenty-one thousand two hundred emigrants had 
arrived before the assembling of the Long Parliament, and a 
million of dollars had been expended on the plantations. 
Agriculture, ship building, the fisheries, and an extensive 
commerce in furs, lumber, grain, and fish were the chiefs 
pursuits of the inhabitants. Their institutions of religion 
and civil government were highly favourable to habits of in- 
dustry and economy ; labour rendered their soil productive, 
and the natural result was a rapid increase of wealth and 
population. 

The members of the Long Parliament, being Puritans 
themselves, were disposed to extend every encouragement to 
the Puritan colonies. They freed the colonists from all ^^.^ 
taxation on exports and imports, and declared titeir ap- 
probation of the enterprise in which they were engaged. The 
colonists accepted the courtesy, but were careful to avoid too 
close a connection with these unsought friends. 
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In 1 64 1, New Hampshire was annexed to Massachusetts, 
by request of the people, and on equal terms ; the inhabitants 
of the former province not being required to qualify its free- 
men or deputies, for a participation in the business of legisla- 
tion, by church membership. 

As early as 1637, a union of the colonies of New England 
had been proposed at a meeting of the leading magistrates 
and elders of Connecticut, held in Boston ; but it was not 
until 1643, that a confederation was effected, embracing the 
separate governments of Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connec- 
ticut, and New Haven, under the title of the United Colonies 
of New England. Their declared object was the protection 
of the lives, property, and liberties of the whole, against 
foreign or internal dangers. The local jurisdiction of the 
several states was carefully guarded. Two commissioners 
from each colony were to assemble annually to deliberate on 
the affairs of the confederacy. The measures which they 
determined were merely recommended to the several colonies, 
to be carried into effect by their local authorities. 

Rhode Island was excluded from the union, because it 
declined to come under the jurisdiction of Plymouth ; and 
the people of Providence Plantations and Maine were not. 
admitted on account of the want of harmony between their 
religious views and those of the members of the cofifederacy. 

One of the chief offices of the commissioners of the United 
Colonies was the regulation of Indian affairs ; and their in- 
tervention was required soon after they had become organised. 
Miantonomoh, the sachem of the Narragansetts, prompted 
by an ancient grudffe against Uncas, chief of the Mohegans, 
suddenly gathered his warriors, to the number of 1000, and 
fell upon the hated tribe with great fury. He was defeated 
and taken prisoner ;. and Uncas applied to the commissioners 
for advice respecting the manner in which he should be dis- 
posed of. They inquired into the circumstances of the affair, 
and finding that Miantonomoh had killed a servant of Uncas, 
in time of peace, they pronounced him guilty of murder. 
How far an independent chieftain was amenable to their tri- 
bunal may be doubted. The Indian customs warranted hia 
execution, and accordingly he' was put to death by Uncas 
' himself, on a spot beyond the jurisdiction of the colony. 
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His tribe were greatly exasperated, but durst not attempt to 
avenge his death. 

In 1646, the people of Connecticut purchased the territory 
at the mouth of the river, from the assigns of the Earl of 
Warwick. 

Rhode Island, having been excluded from the union of the 
colonies, sought the immediate protection of the mother 
country. For this purpose the government despatched Roger 
Williams himself, the founder of the colony, to England. He 
was warmly received by the republicans, who had then the 
controul of affairs, and found no difficulty in obtaining from 
parliament, a free and absolute charter of civil government. 

On his return, he took letters of safe conduct from parlia- 
ment, and landed at Boston, whence, it will bo recollected, 
he had been banished with an ignominy as signal as his return 
was now triumphant. His return to his own state was 
marked with every demonstration of joy and welcome. On 
his arrival at Seekonk, he was met by a fleet of canoes, 
manned by the people of Providence, and conducted joyously 
to the opposite shore. 

The aflfairs of Rhode Island were not yet finally settled. 
The executive council in England had granted to Coddington 
a separate jurisdiction of the islands. Justly apprehending 
that this would lead to the speedy dissolution of their little 
state, and the annexation of its ports to the neighbouring go- 
vernments, the people sent Williams again to England, ac- 
companied by John Clark ; and the danger was removed by 
the rescinding of Coddington's commission, and the confirma- 
tion of the charter. (1652.) 

The province of Maine had made but little progress under 
the auspices of Sir Ferdinand Gorges, as lord proprietary. 
He had granted a city charter to the town of York, which 
contained some 300 inhabitants, and sent out his cousin 
Thomas, to support the dignity of a deputy governor. He 
had expended much time and money on his favourite scheme 
of colonisation, but died.at an advanced age, without realis- 
ing any benefit from it. * 

After his death a dispute arose between the colonists who 
were settled under his charter, and those who had settled 
under Rigby's patent, for Lygonia. The magistrates of the 
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neighbouring colony of Massachusetts were appealed to .by 
both parties ; and after a hearing, the litigants were informed 
that neither had a clear right, and were recommended lo live 
in peace. The heirs of Gorges seemed to have forgotten the 
care of his colony, and his agents withdrew. Under these 
circumstances, the inhabitants of Piscataqua, York, and Wells 
accepted the offer of Massachusetts to place themselves under 
1652 ^®' protection. The province was formally annexed 
to the Bay colony, and the towns, situated farther east, 
readily sent in their adhesion. 

In 1655, Oliver Cromwell offered the people of New Eng- 
land a settlement in the Island of Jamaica, provided they 
would emigrate thither, and possess its fertile lands, and 
orange groves. But the people were too much attached to the 
country of their adoption to listen to such a proposal. They 
would have considered it a species of sacrilege, to abandon 
to the savages the consecrated asylum of their religion. 
The protector's offer was respectfully declined. 

The religious sentiments of the Puritan colonists gave a 
peculiar character to all their institutions. Religion was 
with them an affair of state ; and to preserve Its purity was 
considered a paramount duly of the civil magistrate. We 
'have seen the,^«&cts of th^s principle in the history of the 
Antinomian /ontroversy, if^iich led to the expulsion of Anne 
Hutchinson/ and her i^ciples. It was now applied to the 
Anabaptists jandiJOiMtkers. 

Clarke, a baptist of Rhode Island, of exemplary character, 
was fined foe preaching at Lynn, and Holmes, for refusing to 
pay a fine, inflicted iku: Jtiif, xeligious opinions, was publicly 
whipped. 

The union 9f church and state had become so intimate 
that offences stgainst religion, as it was nderstood by the 
governing powers, Were treated as civil crimes. Absence 
from public worship was punished by a fine. The utterance 
of certain opinions Was denounced as blasphemy, and visited 
with fine, imprisonment, exile, or death. Ministers not 
ordained in the regular manner, were silenced by the public 
authorities ; and the very men, who had fled from England 
to gain an asylum for religious freedom, were refusing the 
slightest toleration to any religious opinions but their own. 

It is not surprising that, in this state of the colony, certain 
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members of t|ie society of Friends, who camainto Massachu 
setts, and made known their sentiments, were dealt with in a 
summary manner. Mary Fisher and Ann Austin, members 
of the society, who arrived in Boston in July, 1656, were 
put in close custody for five weeks, and then banished. A 
special laW was passed, prohibiting their admission into the 
colony ; and a fine was imposed on such as should entertain 
them. The Quakers not being deterred from visiting the 
forbidden ground by these regulations, a law was finally 
passed which banished them on pain of death. Several 
persons were actually hanged under this enactment. Such 
proceedings evince at once the peculiar delusion of the times, 
and the dangerous tendency of a union of church and state. 
1 1 is fortunate that this delusion was temporary ; and that the 
unnatural combination which led to it, was soon dissolved. 

The people of New England were early impressed with 
the^ importance of a provision for general instruction. In 
16479 a law was passed for the establishment of public 
schools, requiring one in every township containing fifty 
householders; and a grammar school where boys could be 
fitted for college in every town containing one hundred 
families. A sum equal to a year's rate of the whole colony 
of Massachusetts had been voted for the erection of a college, 
in 1.636 ; and in 1638, John Harvard, who died soon after 
his arrival in this country, bequeathed half his estate and all 
his library to the college. The institution has ever since 
borne his name. It was supported with great zeal not only 
by the inhabitants of the Bay colony, but by all the other 
members of the New England confederacy ; and the example 
of Massachusetts was followed by the others in the establish 
ment of public sdiools. The benefits of this early and coft 
stant attention to education have been felt in every period ot 
their history ; and the character which it has impressed on 
the people of New England has given them a degree of 
infibaence and importance in the Union, which could havo 
been acquired by no other mea)is. * 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

NSW ENGLAND AFTER THE RESTORATION. 

The restoration of Charles II could hardly be considered 
an auspicious event by the people of New England. On the 
1660 contrary, it afforded diem the strongest reason to ex« 
pect an abridgment of their commercial advantages, and 
an attack upon their religious and political privileges. They 
were accordingly in no haste to recognise the royal authority* 
In July, 1660, Whaley and Gofie, two of the late king's 
judges, arrived in Boston, and announced the restoration of 
Charles II, but represented the mother country as being in a 
very unsettled state. They were freely permitted to travel 
through New England, and received many attentions from the 
inhabitants. 

When, at length, it was known that the king's authority 
was firmly established in England, and that complaints against 
the colony of Massachusetts had been presented to the privy 
council and both houses of parliament^ by Quakers, roydists, 
and others adverse to its interests, the people became con« 
vinced of the necessity of decisive action. A general court 
was convened, and an address was voted to the king, vin- 
dicating the colony from the charges of its enemies, professing 
the most dutiful attachment to the sovereign, and soliciting 
protection for their civil and ecclesiastical institutions. A 
similar address was made to parliament, and the agent of the 
colony was instructed to exert himself to obtain a continuance 
of the commercial immunities which had been granted by the 
Long Parliament. 

Before he had time to obey these instructions, a duty of 
five per cent, on exports and imports had already been im- 
posed ; and before the session closed, the famous navigation 
act was reenacted. The king returned a gracious answer to 
the colonial address, accompanied by an order for the appre- 
hension of Goffe and Whaley. 

This small .measure of royal favour was joyfully received, 
and a day of thanksgiving was appqinted, to acknowledge 
the favour of Heaven in disposing the king to clemency. A 
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fonnal requisition for the regicide judges was sent to New 
Haven, whither they had gone ; but matters were sa ar- 
ranged that they escaped from their pursuers, and li?ed in 
New England to the. end of their days. 

Apprehensions of danger to their civil and religious rights 
were still felt by the colonists, notwithstanding the bland 
professions of the king. Rumours of a meditated attack on 
their commercial privileges, and of the coming of a governor- 
general for all North America, were seriously believed. 
This led to the famous Declaration of Rights on the part of 
Massachusetts, in which the powers and duties of the colony 
were very clearly and ably defined. Having thus declared 
the terms on which his authority should be recognised, the 
general court caused the king to be solemnly proclaimed as 
their undoubted prince and sovereign lord. 

Agents were then sent over to England to protect the inte- 
rests of the colony, who were favourably received, and soon 
returned to Boston, bringing a letter from the king confirm- 
ing the colonial charter, and granting an amnesty to all po- 
litical offenders who were not already attainted for high trea- 
son ; but requiring that the oath' of allegiance should be 
administered ; that justice phould be distributed in the king's 
name ; that the church of England should be tolerated ; and 
that the qAiUfication of church membership for civil ofiicers 
should be dispensed with. 

Of all these requisitions, the only one which was com- 
plied with was that which directed the judicial proceedings 
to be conducted in the king's name. The others were pub- 
lished, but reserved for deliberation. The agents. Brad- 
street and Norton, who had returned with the letter, were so 
severely reproached for not being able to procure better terms 
of acceptance with the king, that one of them, Norton, actu- 
ally died of a broken heart. His unhappy fate seemed to 
convince the colonists of their injustice, and his death was 
universally and sincerely mourned. 

Rhode Island was not backward in acknowledging the 
restored king. He was early proclaimed in the colony, and 
an agent, being despatched to England, soon succeeded in 
obtaining a charter which granted the most ample privileges. 
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It gave to the patentees the title of the Governor and Com- 
pany of the English Colony of Rhode Island and Providence. 
The form of government, prescribed by it, was the usual one 
of a governor, assistants, and representatives elected by the 
freemen. It was received with the greatest satisfaction, as it 
confirmed to the colonists the deroocratical constitution to 
which they had always been accustomed. 

Connecticut deputed John Winthrop, son of the celebrated 
governor of Massachusetts, as their agent at court, who had 
no difficulty in obtaining a charter in almost every respect 
the same with that which h^d been granted to Rhode Island. 
It differed from it, however, in requiring the oaths of alle- 
giance and supremacy to be administered to the inhabitants. 
By the new charter New Haven was united with Connecti- 
cut ; an arrangement which^was for some time opposed by 
the people of the former colony, although they finally con- 
curred in it. Winthrop, on his return* was cordially wel- 
comed; and was annually chosen governor of the colony 
during the remainder of his life. 

The privileges confirmed by these charters were, subse- 
quently of immense importance to the cause of liberty. 

The English government had always questioned the right 
of the Dutch to their settlements in what are now called the 
Middle States ; the history and extent of whicli we shall 
notice in another place. Charles II now resolved to dispos- 
sess them, and accordingly granted the territory to his bro- 
tlier, the Duke of York, who sent Colonel Nichols, with 
four ships and three hundred soldiers, for the purpose of taking 
possession. In the same ships came four commissionens 
> empowered to hear and determine complaints and appeali^ 
in causes, as well military as cWil, Ttrunin New England, 
and to proceed f6r settling the peace and security of the 
country.' Thc^r real object was to find pretexts for recall- 
ing the liberal charters of the colonies. (1664.) 

The people and government oi Massachusetts were awake 
to their danger, and exhibited an admirable mixture of firm- 
ness and address in a crisis so alarming. On the arrival of 
ihe commissioners in Boston, their credentials were (M 
before the council, with a letter from'fthe king, requiring 
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prompt assistance in the expedition against New Nether- 
lands. The general court was convened, and, after declaring 
their loyalty and their attachment to the charter, voted a sul^ 
sidy of two hundred men. Meantime Colonel Nichols pro- 
ceeded to Manhattan, and reduced the colony before the 
Massachusetts troops could arrive, so that their services were 
never required. 

The commissioners now called the attention of the general 
court to the king's letter, received two years before, but not 
much regarded. Their recommendation was complied with 
60 far, that a law was passed extending the elective franchise 
to persons who were not church members. The assembly 
next transmitted a letter to the king, expressive of their ap- 
prehension of danger to their rights, from the extraordinary 
powers of the commissioners, and concluding with these 
remarkable words : * Let our government live ; our patent 
live ; our magistrates live ; our religious enjoyments live ; 
so shall we all yet have farther cause to say from our hearts, 
let the king live for ever.' 

The commissioners, meantime, had proceeded to the other- 
colonies. In Plymouth and in Rhode Island they met with; 
no opposition. In Connecticut they were rather civilly re- 
ceived, and found no reason for complaint. In New Hamp- 
shire and Maine they decided in favour of the claims of 
Gorges and Mason, and erected a royal government in those 
provinces. They then returned to Boston, and renewed, 
their disputes with; the general court, which were continued 
with great animosity until the commissioners were recalled, 
aj»d Massachusetts was ordered to send agents to England to 
answer complaints against their proceedingf^. This order, 
was evaded. 

Massachusetts, soon afterwards, resumed her authority 
over New Hampshire and Maine. 

- After the departure of the commissioners^ New England 
enjoyed a season of prosperous tranquillity. The king was 
too much engrossed by the calamities and discontents of his 
subjects at home to disturb the colonies. 

This state of repose was interrupted by the famous war 
of King Philip. This prince was the second son of Massa- 
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soit, but he was far fronpi inheriting the pacific and friendly 
disposition of his father. He was engaged for five years in 
maturing an extensive conspiracy, which had for its object 
the utter extermination of the English colonies. In 1675, 
he commeneed hostilities, and, by means of alliance with 
other tribes, he was able to bring three thousand warriors 
into the field. Massachusetts, Plymouth, and Connecticut 
united in opposing him. The war Taged with great fury, 
and with various success, until August, 1676, when Philip, 
after a series of disasters, in which his family and chief 
counsellors were all destroyed, himself fell a victim to the 
treachery of one of his own tribe. The tribes bordering on 
Maine and New Hampshire, who had risen at the satne time, 
abandoned the war on receiving the news of Philip's death. 

While this war was raging, the King of England was en- 
deavouring to wrest from Massachusetts the controulof New 
Hampshire and Maine. He had been for some time treating 
for the purchase of these provinces from the heirs of Mason 
and Gorges, intending to bestow them on his son, the Duke 
of Monmouth; but while he delayed to complete the negotia- 
tion, Massachusetts purchased Maine for 1,200 pounds, and 
Refused to give it up. New Hampshire havmg become a 
distinct colony, the legislature expressed a livi^y regret at 
being obliged, by the will of the sovereign, to relinquish their 
connection with Massachusetts. 

The laws restricting commerce were made the subject of 
dispute between the colony of Massachusetts and the crown. 
Randolph, an active enemy of the colonial government, was 
sent over to act as collector at Boston. He was almost alwa^rt 
unsuccessful in his suits for the recovery of duties, and finally 
returned to England. The controversy lasted until Massr 
chusetts was compelled to relinquish her charter. (1684.) 
Charles H died before completing his system for the complete 
subjugation of New England. 

His successor, James H, appointed a president and council 
as a temporary government for Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Maine, and the Narragansetts. These commisa' oners 
proceeded with great moderation, and were superseded by the 
appointment of Sir Edward Andros, as captain-general and 
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vice-admiral of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Maine, New 
Plymouth, Pemaquid, and Narragansett, with a council to be 
appointed by th% crown, to make laws and lay taxes. 

Andros arrived in Boston in 1685, and revoked the charter 
of Rhode Island, notwithstanding the submission of that 
colony. Connecticut would have shared the same fate, but 
the charter was concealed in a tree until the danger was past 
The charter oak was, for ages after, held in remembrance. 

The administration of Andros was rendered odious^to the 
people by a variety of exactions and oppressive regulations. 
Their land titles were declared void, and new patents were 
offered at enormous prices. The object of the royal governor 
appears to have been to amass a fortune for himself, to break 
the charters, and unite the several colonies in one, for the 
purpose of effectually resisting the encroachments of the 
French from Canada. 

Mather, an ancient divine and politician, was sent to Eng* 
land to obtain redress } but the king was inflexible in his 
purpose of uniting the colonies, and annexed New York and 
the Jerseys to the government of Andros. 

The relief which he denied was brought by the revolution 
of 1688, which was no sooner known in Boston than the 
inhabitants joyfully proclaimed the new sovereigns, William 
and Mary. They had already, on the first rumour of the 
arrival of the sovereigns in En^and, imprisoned Andros and 
fifty of his adherents, and restored the government to the 
ancient magistrates. This example was speedily followed 
by Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

• New Hampshire was re-annexed to Massachusetts by its 
own act ; but subsequently separated by the desire of King 
William. 

The revolution of 1688 afforded the people of Massachu- 
setts grounds for expecting the restitution of their charter. 
Agents were sent to England for this purpose, but their efforts 
were not attended with success. The king was determined" 
to retain at his own disposal the appointment of governor. 
He was, however, at length induced to grant a new charter. 
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although of a less liberal character than the former one. It 
gave to the king the power of appointing a governor, who 
might call, adjourn, prorogue, and dissol^ the legislature 
at pleasure. He had also the appointment of all miliiary 
ofiicers, and with the consent of his council, of all officers 
belonging to the courts of justice. The charter also annexed 
Plymouth and ^ova Scotia to Massachusetts ; but omitted 
New Hampshire, which always afterwards remained a sepa* 
rate government. 

On the arrival of the new governor. Sir William Phipps, 
the general court was convened, and accepted the charter. 
(1692.) 

"While these events were passing, a war with France was 
raging, which involved New England and New York in a 
series of bloody and desolating actions with tlie Canadians 
and Indians. Among other atrocities, the village of Schenec- 
tady was surprised by a party of French and Indians, and 
many of the inhabitants massacred. The borders of New 
Hampshire and Maine experienced sim^ar horrors from the 
same unrelenting enemies. 

Determined to carry the war into the enemy's country, the 
general court of Massachusetts planned and executed a descent 
upon Port Royal, under Sir William Phippe, which was con- 
pletely successful ; and all Acadia was subjugated. Another 
against Quebec, in which they had the assistance of New 
York and Connecticut, failed for want of decision and energy 
in the commander. 

The general court was obliged to48Sue bills of oredit to pay 
the expenses of the army — a measure which was afterwar4i^ 
productive of much inconvenience and discontent, as Uie bills 
suffered a heavy depreciation in the hands of the soldiers. 

In 1693, an expedition against Martinique, undertaken by 
the colonists, failed ; and in 1696, Port Royal was recovered 
by France, and all Acadia resumed its allegiance to that 
country. The peace of Ryswick afforded the colonists of 
each country, as well as the belligerent powers in Europe, a 
brief repose. 

When hostilities were renewed in Europe, in 1702, the 
\errible border war was recommenced. A treaty ofjjeutrality 
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oetween the governor of Canada, and the Five Nations of 
Indians, having been negociated. New York was left un« 
molested; and the whole weight of the war fell on New 
England. An ineffectual attempt was made to reduce Acadia 
in 1707, by governor Dudley of Massachusetts, with an army 
of 1000 men raised in the colonies east of Connecticut ; and 
in 1708, Haverhill in Massachusetts was burnt by the Indians, 
and about one hundred persons killed, and many more carried 
into captivity. Similar incursions were made along the 
whole northern border, from the river St. Croix to the great 
lakes; and the history of those times abounds with stories of 
scalping and plundering parties of Indians, attacking the 
defenceless villages, burning the houses, killing numbers of 
the helpless inhabitants, without distinction of age or sex, 
and then hurrying back to Canada with a handful of captives, 
before a force could be raised sufficient to resist or punish 
the aggression. 

The brave colonists were by no means passive under these 
injuries. We are surprised, in reading the annals of this 
early period of their settlement, at the energy of character 
and extent of resources displayed by them. Believing that 
the French^ were the instigators of all the Indian hostilities, 
they were constantly raising large fleets and armies for the 
purpose of depriving them of their American possessions. 
Expeditions were repeatedly fitted out for Canada and ^ova 
Scotia, at the sole expense of the New England colonies. 
The British government was too much occupied in humbling 
the pride of Louis XIV, to render more than occasional and 
insufficient aid to the colonists in their arduous struggle. 
Some regiments were fumislied for the expedition, which 
took Port Royal in 1710, and this grace was acknowledged 
by giving the captured place the name of Annapolis in honour 
of Queen Anne 

A few regiments of Marlborough's veterans were sent over 
tb assist in the grand expedition'against Quebec and Montreal, 
which took place, in 1711; and failed, notwithstanding the 
unsparing efforts of the tsolonies in raising men, and the 
lavish expenditure of bills of credit. When the treaty of 
Utrecht at length afforded them a breathing time, the colonists 
found themselves weakened in numbers, exhausted of funds 
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and encumbered with a heavy public debt. They, no doubt, 
considered it a hard case that they should be compelled to 
depend so much upon their own resources. But this was 
the most fortunate circumstance of their condition. Had they 
been perfectly protected, they would scarcely have taken the 
trouble to learn the art of war. The exertions they were 
compelled to make in their own defence, rendered them a 
jroung nation of soldiers ; and paved the Way for the successful 
!issertion of their independence. 

After the return of peace, the New England colonies found 
themselves embarrassed with a heavy public debt, the conse- 
quence of the unavoidable emission of bills of credit for the 
payment of the soldiers. Various expedients were proposed 
for relief; but the evil proved a lasting one ; and all the exer- 
iions of the different legislatures could not prevent a constant 
depreciation of the paper, and consequent loss to the holders. 

In Massachusetts a controversy arose, (1619,) which it 
worthy of particular attention, as it evinces in the people that 
jealous guardianship of their rights, and Uiat determined adhe- 
rence to a principle of freedom, once adopted, which runs 
through tlie whole of their history ; and which renderecl that 
state on all occasions of collision with the mother country, the 
acknowledged champion of the New Engknd confederacy. 

When, by their new charter, the people of this colony were 
constrained to receive a governor appointed by the king, they 
established a system of donations and free gifts to this func- 
tionary, undoubtedly with a view to attach him to their own 
cause, and identify his interests with those of the colony. 
Determined to break up this system. Queen Anne gave pe- 
reftiptory orders that th^e governors should receive no more 
gifts ; and required that the legislature should fix their salaries 
permanentiy at a sum named by herself. 

The wary republicans regarded this as an inordinate stretch 
of arbitrary power ; and offered the most determined resist- 
ance. This led to constant misunderstanding between the 
§^ernor and his^council, and the legislature. , One of the 
disputes related to the right of the governor to negative the 
appointment of the speaker, and the right of ibe house to 
adjourn. An appeal was carried to England, and the conse- 
quence was an explanatory charter favouring the governdir^ 
viewgf which after some difficulty the legislature accepted. 
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Ir 1728, Mr. Buraet, who had been appointed goTernor of 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, arrived in Boston, and 
was received with great pomp. When the legislatare met, 
he communicated the king's instructions to insist on an esta- 
dished salary, and his own determination to adhere to them. 
Phis was* the signal for a new contest, and a long series of 
vexatious proceedings followed. The legislature would readily 
rote him a large sum of money ; but they firmly declined to 
bind themselves to any annual payment ; and the governor, 
to exhaust their patience, changed the place of their meeting 
from town to town. The contest lasted for three years, ex- 
tending into governor Belcher's administration ; and at length 
was terminated by the governor's obtaining from the king 
permission to accept such sums as might be given by the 
assembly. The people by inflexible firmness had gained their 
point. 

In 1744, war broke out between France and En^and. This 
was immediately followed by a descent on Nova Scotia, which 
had been ceded to Great Britain by the treaty of Utrecht. 
The French governor of Cape Breton took possession of Can- 
leau in Nova Scotia, and made the garrison and inhabitants 
prisoners of war. He then attacked Annapolis, but was de- 
feated by the arrival of a reinforcement from Massachusetts. 
These offensive operations determined the English colonists 
to attempt the complete subjugation of the French possessions 
m North America. 

The island of Cape Breton was at that time deemed a high- 
ly important post for the protection of the French commerce 
and fisheries. Its fortifications had already cost thirty mil- 
lions of livres, and twenty-five years of labour. It was the 
bulwark of the French colonies. 

Shirley, who was at this time governor of Massachusetts, 
had conceived the project of conquering this island. Informa- 
tion of the position and strength of Louisbourg, the principal 
fortress on Cape Breton, and of the design of the French to 
send aiarge fleet for the conquest of Nova Scotia, had been 
brought to him by prisoners who had returned from captivity, 
and this confirmed Shirley in his design. 

He accordingly made application for assistance to the Bri- 
tish admiralty, and obtained a promise of the co-operation of 
Commodore Warren with a large fleet. Mr. Vaughan, soi« 
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of the lieutenant governor of New Hampshire, had convinced 
himself of the practicability of the conquest of Gape Breton, 
and his strong representations served to confirm the governor 
still further in bis favourite purpose. He now proceeded to 
act with a decision corresponding with his high hopes of 
success. 

y Having enjoined secrecy on the members of the general 
court, he laid before them his project. They deliberated 
upon it, but soon pronounced the enterprise too hazardous and 
uncertain to warrant their engaging in it. One of their mem- 
bers, who performed family devotion in his lodgings, so far 
forgot the governor's injunction of secrecy as to pray for the 
Divine blessing on the proposed expedition. It thus became 
known to the people ; and numerous petitions' M^ere sent in to 
the general court, praying for a reconsideration of their vote, 
and the adoption of the governor's design. The colonists 
were anxious to acquire Louisbourg, in order to save their 
fisheries from ruin. 

Carried away by the enthusiasm of the people, the legisla* 
ture resolved to prosecute the enterprise, ^nd all classes were 
intent on the business of preparation* A general embargo 
was laid ; funds were raised by voluntary contributions and 
by an emission of bills of credit ; troops were embarked from 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Maine, and Connecticut; 
and by the middle of April, 1745, an army of four thousand 
men, under the command of Colonel Pepperel, was assembled 
at Canseau, where they were soon joined by Admiral Warren 
with a considerable part of his^ fleet. They soon embarked 
for Chapeau rouge bay, and the fleet cruised ofl* Louisbourg. 

A landing being effected near Louisbourg, with little oppo- 
sition, Vaughan, with four hundred men, marched round to 
the north-east part of the harbour, and set fire to some ware- 
houses containing spirituous liquors and naval stores. The 
smoke concealed the number of the assailants, which being 
exaggerated by the fears of the French garrison, they aban- 
doned the fort and fled into the town. fJext morning, Vaughan 
.was enaUed to surprise a battery, and hold possession of it 
until the arrival of a reinforcement. 

The troops were now occupied for fourteen nigiits in drag- 
ging cannon from the landing place, two miles through a deep 
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morasfly to the encampment. While the siege wat thae 
proceedings the British fleet, off the harbour, captured the 
Vigilant, a French frigate, having on board a reinforcement of 
five hundred and sixty men, and supplies for the garrison. 
Soon after, this an attack was made on the island battery by 
four hundred men, which failed with the loss of sixty killed, 
and one hundred and sixteen taken prisoners. But even this 
disaster seems to have been fortunate ; for the prisoners united 
in giving the French a most exaggerated and formidable ac- 
count of the English force. 

Deprived of his expected supplies of men and provisions, 
and apprehending an immediate assault, the French governor 
of Louisbourg, Duchambon, determined to surrender, and in a 
few days sent in his capitulation. An examination of the 
fortress after its surrender, convinced the victors that it would 
have proved impregnable against any assault. 

It may well be supposed that the news of this important 
conquest spread universal joy through New England. It had 
been the people's own enterprise; undertaken at their own 
earnest solicitation ; fitted out from their own resources of 
men and money, and accomplished by their own courage and 
perseverance. It was a noble triumph of New England spirit 
and resolution. 

Pepperel and Shirley were rewarded by the British govern- 
ment with the honours of knighthood ; and parliament ordered 
reimbursements to be made for the expenses of the expedition. 
When Duvivier, the French admiral, charged with a fleet and 
army to attempt the conquest of Nova Scotia, heard of the 
fall of Louisbourg, he relinquished the expedition and returned 
to Europe. 

Shirley now wrote to the British government for reinforce- 
ments of men and ships, for the purpose of attempting the 
conquest of Canada, and raised a large body of forces in the 
colonies. But before offensive operations could be com- 
menced, news was brought that Uie Duke d'Anville had ar- 
rived in Nova Scotia wi^ a formidable armament, intended 
for the invasion of New England. The apprehensions caused 
by this intelligence were soon after dissipated by the arrival 
of some prisoners set at liberty by the French, who imported 
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that the fleet had suflered so severely by storms on its passage* 
and the sickness of the troops, that it was in no condition to 
make a descent on New England. It sailed from Ohebucto, 
however, for the purpose of attacking Annapolis, and was 
again overtaken and scattered by a terrible storm. .The ships 
which escaped destruction, returned singly to France. The 
French and Indians, who had invaded Nova Scotia, were 
afterwards expelled by the Massachusetts troops. 

The French war was soon afiter terminated by the treaty of 
Aix la Ghapelle, which restored to both parties all the posses- 
sions taken during the war, so that the colonists had the 
mortification of seeing their dear-bought conquest of Cape 
Breton restored to the French. 

After the return of peace, the legislature of Massachusetts 
redeemed her bills of credit ; and thus restored stability and 
vigour to her commerce, which had languished for some years 
in consequence of the depreciation of the currency. 

The treaty of Aix la Ghapelle left the question of the bound- 
aries between the American possessions of France and Eng- 
land unsettled ; and the controversies concerning it were as- 
suming an aspect more serious in proportion to the increasing 
w^lth and importance of the respective territories. The right 
of discovery was pleaded on both sides, and the right of prior 
possession was urged wherever it existed ; but so large a part 
of the country was still unsettled, and even unvisited, that the 
question of boundaries opened a wide field for discussion. 

The line between Canada and New England, the bounda- 
ries of Nova Scotia, and the extent of Louisiana were all sub- 
'jects of dispute. The last mentioned territory had been 
acquired by the French in 172.8, when New Orleans received 
the remnant of a colony of that nation, which had been planted 
near Mobile. It was now beginning to flourish^ and settle- 
ments were extending up the Mississippi, towards the great, 
lakes. This circumstance gave rise to a grand project for 
connecting New Orleans with Canada by a chain of forts ex- 
tending along the whole western and northern frontier of the 
British colonies. 

Such a design was too important not to receive the most 
earnest attention of both nations. Its execution became the 
grand object of desire to one and dread to the other ; and was 
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the central point of all the operations of the succeeding French 
war, which will become the subject of attend A ^n another 
part of this history. ^ •. 

•At the period to which we have now brought our narrative* 
the New England colonies had acquired no small importance* 
not only in view of the other North American communities, 
but of Europe. The inhabitants had displayed a degree of 
hardihood and perseverance in their early settlements, an ac- 
tivity and enterprise in their commercial operations, a firmness 
in defence of their liberties, and an indomitable courage in their 
wars, which could not pass unnoticed. Their resources in 
agriculture and trade were greatly developed ; and their popu- 
lation exceeded a million of souls. The influence which they 
exercised on the subsequent destinies of the whole country 
was commensurate with these important advantages of cha- 
racter and ability. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



COLONISATION OF NEW TORE. 

The territory now occupied by the middle states of the 
American Union, was originally, settled by the Dutch and 
Swedes. In 1609, Henry Hudson, an Englishman, in the 
service of the East India company of Holland, set sail from 
the Texel for the discovery of a north-west passage to India. 
On his voyage he touched at Long Island, and sailed a consi- 
derable distance up the river to which his own name was 
afterwards givA. The right of discovery, supposed to be thus 
acquired, and the favourable reports of subsequent voyagers, 
induced a company of Dutch merchants to establish a trading 
settlement ; and the States-general promoted the enterprise by 
granting them a patent for the exclusive trade of the Hudson 
river. They built a fort near Albany, which they called Fort 
Orange, and a few trading houses on Manhattan island, which 
is now called the island of New York. These events took 
place in 1613. 

The claim thus established by the Dutch, was regarded by 
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Uiem as valid ; but in the same year the English, who consi- 
dered tfa^%|d|^ entitled to all North America, because the 
continei^MRTflnt discovered by Cabot, sent Captain Argall 
from Virgima to dispossess all intruders on the coast. Having 
taken possession of Port Royal, St. Saviour, and St Croix, 
French settlements i||Acadia, Argall paid a visit to the Dutch 
at Manhattan, and ordil'ed thenv to surrender the place. The 
Dutch governor, having no means of defence, submitted him- 
self and his colony to the British authority, and consented to 
pay tribute. 

In the year following, however, a new governor having 
arrived at the fort, with a reinforcement of settlers, the claim 
of the English to dependence was forthwith defied, and the 
payment of tribute, imposed by Argall, resisted. For the 
better protection of their claim to the country, they erected a 
fort at the south-west point of the island. Here they were 
left undisturbed by the English for many years ; maturing 
their settlements, increasing their numbers, and establishing a 
prosperous and ' quiet little colony.' 

In 1621, the attention of the government of Holland being 
directed to the importance of this settlement in America, they 
ffranted a patent to the Dutch West India Company, embrac 
mg the territory from the Connecticut river to the Delaware, 
under the title of the New Netherlands. Under this com 
pany, the colony was considerably extended. The city of 
New Amsterdam, afterwards called New York, was built on 
Manhattan island; and in 1623, at the distance of 150 miles 
higl^er up the Hudson river, the foundations were laid of the 
city of Albany. Their first fort in this place was called fort 
Aurania, a name which was afterwards changed to Fort 
Orange. The same year they built a fort on the east side of 
the Delaware, which they named Fort Nass^. Ten years 
afterwards, they erected a fort on the Connecticut river near 
Hartford, and called it Fort Good Hope. Their possessions 
were thus extended, or rather scattered* from the Connecticut 
to the Delaware. • ' / 

The Swedes were already settled on the Delaware ; and 
the claims of the two nations were afterwards the subject of 
controversy, until the final subjugation of the whole territory 
by the Dutch. The English extended their settlements to 
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* the Connecticut, and after disputes, which lasted mapj years, 

I finally ejected the Dutch from their fort on that river. 

During their occupancy of this post, however, the Dutch 
received frequent assistance from their English neighbours, 
in their wars with the Indians. So little accustomed were 
the Dutch to this species of warfare, that, on one occasion, 
their governor, Kieft, was obliged to engage the services of 
Captain Underbill, who had been banished from Boston for 
his eccentricities in religion. This commander, with one 
hundred and fifty men, succeeded in making good the defence 
I of the Dutch settlements. In 1646, a great battle was fought 
on Strickland's Plain, in which the Dutch gained the victory. 

In 1650, Peter Stuyvesant, the governor of New Nether- 
lands, went to Hartford, and demanded from the commission- 
ers of the United Colonies of New England a full surrender 
of the lands on Connecticut river. Several days were spent 
in controversy on the subject, and articles of agreement were 
finally signed, by which Long Island was divided between 
the parties ; and the Dutch were permitted to retain only 
those lands on the Connecticut which they held in actual 
possession. 

On the Delaware, Stn3rvesant defended the claims of his 
country against both the English and the Swedes. In 1651, 
he built fort Casimir, on the river, near New Castle. The 
Swedes, claiming the country, protested against this invasion 
of their rights ; and Risingh, their governor, treacherously 
surprised it, and taking possession, compelled the garrison to 
swear allegiance to Christina, Queen of Sweden. Stuyvesant, 
taking fire at this outrage, determined to invade and subdue 
the whole Swedish settlement. He accordingly proceeded to 
execute his purpose, and easily succeeded in so far intimidat- 
ing the Swedes, that they quietly surrendered the whole of 
their establishments, and soon became incorporated with the 
conquerors. 

During the next ten years, Stuyvesant was occupied in 
strengthening and extending the colony of New Netherlands. 
But he was only rendering it a more valuable acquisition for 
his powerful neighbours. Charles II was now (1664) king 
of England, and forgetting the friends who had afiforded him 
shelter during his long exile, he sought every pretext for a 
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quan^l with Holland. Among others he asserted his ckint 
to the province of New Netherlands ; and, without regarding 
the claims of the actual occupants, he executed a charter con- 
veying to his brother, the Duke of York, the whole territory 
lying between the Connecticut and the Delaware. No sooner 
did the Duke of York obtain this grant, than he conveyed to 
Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret, all that portion now 
constituting the state of New Jersey. 

To carry the king's grant into effect. Colonel Nichols was 
sent out with a fleet and army. After touching at Boston he 
sailed for New Amsterdam, and, anchoring before the place, 
demanded its surrender from the governor. Stuyvesant was 
for making the best defence he could, but being ovemlled by 
the fears of the people, who dreaded the storming and sacking 
of their city, he was induced to sign a treaty of capitulation of 
the most favourable character. Private property was respected, 
and Dutch vessels were still permitted to come to the colony 
for the purpose of trading or bringing settle]^. The inhabi- 
tants retained their estates, and became incorporated with the 
new comers. Stuyvesant himself remained in the colony to 
the end of his life. 

Out of compliment to the patentee. New Amsterdam was 
thenceforward called New York ; and this name was extended 
to the whole province. Fort Orange was soon Ifter surren- 
dered, and received the name of Albany. Carteret, who had 
been despatched to reduce fort Orange, effected a treaty 
with the Indians of the Five Nations, which was productive 
of lasting benefits to the colonists. Sir Robert Car received 
the surrender of the garrison on the Delaware, on the first of 
October, and the entire subjugation of New Netherlands to 
the English w^s thus completed. ^ 

Colonel Nichols was the first English governor of New 
York. His government was absolute, but paternal. On the 
judicial institutions of the Dutch, he ingrafted the trial by 
jury ; and having caused the laws to be revived, improved, 
and formed into one code, he transmitted them to England ; 
where they received the confirmation of the Duke of York. 
On the 12th of June, 1666, New York became an incorporated 
city. 

During Colonel Nichols's administration, (1666,) a war with 
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Holland having broken oot, apprehensions were entertained 
of an attempt to recover New York by the Dutch. Heavy 
taxes were laid for the purpose of defence, and the people 
complaining, Nichols nobly sacrificed his private proper^ for 
the public service. No attack took place, however; and at 
the peace of Breda, the colony was ceded to England in 
exchange for Surinam. 

Next year Colonel Nichols found himself compelled, by the 
sacrifices of property he had made, to resign his appointment. 
He was succeeded by Colonel Lovelace, during whose ad- 
ministration of six years, the colony was happy and prosper- 
ous. Towards the close of his term of office, war with 
Holland having again broken out, a small squadron was de- 
spatched to destroy the commerce of the English colonies. 
After having accomplished this purpose to a considerable 
extent, the commander made a sudden descent on New York, 
and Lovelace being absent, Colonel Manning, who had been 
left in command, sent down a messenger, and treacherously 
surrendered the place without the least opposition. It re- 
mained in the hands of the Dutch but a few months, being 
restored to the English again at the treaty of Westminster, 
in 1674. 

The Duke of York now took out a new patent. It em- 
powered him to govern the inhabitants by such ordinances as 
he or his assigns should establish, and to administer justice 
according to the laws of England, allowing an appeal to the 
king in council. It prohibited trade without his permission, 
and imposed the usual duties on exports and imports. Under 
the authority of this charter, the Duke of York retained the 
government of New York until his accession to the throne of 
England, as Jam^s II. He first commissioned Andros, who 
was afterwards the oppressor of New England, to be governor, 
under his authority, of all his territories, from the Connecticut 
to the Delaware. In October the Dutch resigned their au- 
thority to Andros, who forthwith entered upon the duties of 
his administration. During its continuance he exhibited much 
of that harshness, severity, and rapacity which afterwards 
rendered him so odious in the eastern colonies. In 1682, 
Colonel Thomas Dongan was appointed governor. His ad- 
ministration is memorable as the era of the commencement of 
representative government in the colony. The royal proprie- 
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tary having perceived in the people pretty unequivocal symp 
toms of discontent with the arbitrary system which prevailed 
in Andros's time, and being solicited by the council, court of 
assizes, and corporation, consented to grant New York the 
same for(n of government which hitherto was enjoyed in the 
colonies, and accordingly transferred the legislative power to 
an assembly of the representatives of the people. The as- 
sembly was to consist of a council of ten members, and a 
house of representatives chosen by the people, composed of 
eighteen members ; but its laws were to be ratified by the 
proprietar)' before they couM take effect. This free constitu- 
tion was received by the people at the very period when the 
colonists of New England were deprived of their charters. 
As an admission of the principle of representative government 
it was important ; but the people, having gained their point, 
seem to have settled down into that happy and contented 
ttate, which required very little attention either to the fram- 
ing or executing of laws, since they only had two sessions 
of the legislature for the next six years. 

Although we are not fond of statistical details, we cannot 
refrain from presenting an extract from Graham*s history, 
exhibiting the condition of the province at this period. It is 
particularly interesting when we contrast these small begin- 
nings with the present extent and resources of that powerful 
state. f 

* The city of New York, in 1678, appears to have con- 
tained three thousand four hundred and thirty inhabitants* 
and to have owned no larger navy than three ships, eight 
sloops, and seven boats. No account appears to have been 
collected of the population of the whole province, which con- 
tained twenty-four towns, villages, or parishes. About fifteen 
vessels, on an average, trade'd yearly to the port of New York, 
importing English manufactures to the value j850,000, and 
exporting the productions of the colony, which consisted of 
land produce of all sorts, among which aref particularised beef, 
pease, lumber, tobacco, peltry, procuved from the Indians, and 
sixty thousand bushels of wheat. Of servants the number 
was small, and they were much wanted. Some unfrequent 
and inconsiderable importations of Slaves were made from 
Barbadoes ; and there were yet but very few of these unfortu- 
nate beings in the colony. Agriculture was more generally 
followed than trade. A trader worth ^1000, or even JS500y 
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was considered a substantial merchant , and a planter worth 
half that sum in moveables was accounted rich. All the 
estates in the province were valued at j8 150,000. '* Minis- 
ters," says Andros, '* are scarce, and religions many." The 
duke maintained a chaplain at New York ; which was the 
only certain endowment of the church of England. There 
were about twenty churches or meeting places, of which 
half were vacant. All districts were liable by law to the 
oblij^tion of building churches and providing for ministers, 
whose emoluments varied from jS40 to j870 a yeat, with the 
addition oPa house and garden. But the Presbyterians and 
Independents, who formed the most numerous and substantial 
portion of the inhabitants, were the only classes who showed 
much willingness to procure and support their ministers. 
Marriages were allowed to be solemnised either by ministers 
or by justices of the peace. There were no beggars in the 
province : and the poor, who were few, were well taken care 
of. The number of the militia amounted to two thousand, 
comprehending one hundred and forty horsemen: and a 
standing company of soldiers was maintained, with gunners 
and other officers for the forts of Albany and New York. 
Such was the condition of the province about four years pre- 
ceding the period at which we have now arrived. Four years 
after, (in 1086,) it was found to have improved so rapidly, 
that the shipping of New York amounted to ten three masted 
vessels, twenty sloops, and a few ketches of intermediate 
bulk. The militia had also increased to four thousand foot, 
three hundred horse, and a company of dragoons. The aug- 
mentation of inhabitants, indicated by this increase of military 
force, appears the more considerable, when we keep in view, 
that some time prior to this last mentioned period, the Dela- 
ware territory had been partly surrendered to Lord Baltimore 
and partly assigned to William Penn.' 

The administration of Colonel Dongan was chiefly distin- 
guished by the attention which he bestowed on Indian aQairs. 
The confederacy of theji'ive Nations had long existed in the 
neighbourhood of the colony, and, by a system of wise and 
politic measures, had succeeded in acquiring a degree of 
power and importance never attained by any other associa- 
tion of the North American tribes. They had adopted* 
among other practises, that of inco.rporating numbers of their 
conquered enemies among themselves ; and the contequenot! 
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was the acquisition of many bardy warriors, and even distin- 
guished sachems and chiefs. When, subsequently to the 
period of which we are now writing, the Tuscarora tribe 
was Vanquished by the South Carolina troops, it was adopted 
entire, and thus gave to the confederacy the name of the Six 
Nations. 

Before the arrival of Champlain in Canada, they had driven 
the Adirondacs to a position near Quebec ; but the aid ren- 
dered by that adventurer, and the use of fire-arms in several 
battles, turned the tide of war, and compelled the Five Na- 
tibns to retreat into their own country in the greati^st distress. 
The arrival of the Dutch in the Hudson river, at this critical 
juncture, affording them a supply of the fire-arms to which 
their enemies had been indebted for success, they revived the 
war with such impetuosity and determination, that the nation 
of the Adirondacs was completely annihilated. Hence ori-. 
ginated the hatred entertained by the confederacy against the 
French, and their grateful attachment to the people of New 
York. 

In 1665, a party of French, under Courcelles, the governor 
af Canada, marching into their country, lost their way, and 
arrived in the greatest distress at Schenectady^ where Cor- 
laer, a Dutchman of some consideration, had founded a village. 
This man, by a simple artifice, saved them from the ven- 
geance of the Indians, who were at that village in sufficient 
force to have destroyed their invaders. He gave them re- 
freshments, and sent them away. This circumstance was 
gratefully remembered by Courcelles ; and, in 1667, a treaty 
of peace was signed between the Five Nations and the French, 
which lasted till the beginning of Colonel Dongan's adminis- 
tration. 

Meantime the French had advanced their settlements along 
the St.Xawrence, and in 1672 built Fort Frontignac on its 
north-west bank, near Lake Ontario ; and the Jesuits we^e 
conciliating the neighbouring Indians, and converting many 
^f them to the Catholic religion. . ^ 

Colonel Dongan, perceiving the danger of these encroaclj^ 
nents to the intejests of the colonies, entered, in conjunctioill 
with Lord Effingham, governor of Virginiai into a definitive 
treaty with the Five Nations, embracing all the English set- 
tlements and all the tribes in alliance with them. This treaty 
took place in 1684.. It was long and inviolably adhered to 
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In the Bsme year, De la Barre, the governor of Canada, in- 
vaded the country of the Five Nations ; but his army waa bo 
reduced by famine and sickneiB, that he was compelled to 
sue fur peace, and return in disgrace. His successor, De 
Nouville, led a larger army into the territory, and met with 
no belter success, being defeated with a heavy loss. 

By the death of Charles il, in 1685, the Duke of York 
succeeded to the throne of England. The people of New 
York now solicited a new constitution, which he had pre- 
viously promised them, but were coldly refused. At the 
same lime additional taxes were imposed ; and the existence 
of a printing press in the colony was strictly forbidden. An- 
other measure of James 11, which was highly injurious to 
the interests of the colony, was a treaty of neutrality with 
France, by which it was stipulated that neither party should 
give assistance to the Indian tribes in their wars with each 
other. This did. not prevent the French from exciting hos- 
tilities between their Indian allies and the Five Nations, but 
compelled the English to refrain from assisting these their 
ancient friends. 

In 16S8, Aiidros was appointed governor of New York 
and New England. Tt^ appointment of (his tyrant, and the 
^nexetion of the colony to the neighbouring ones, were 
measures particularly odious to the people. Andcos re- 
mained at Boston, and appointed- Nicholson his lieutenant- 
governor. During his administration, the Five Nations, 
being at war with the French, made a sudden descent on 
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_ ^d and sacked the town, killed one thousand 

of the inhabitants, carried away a number of prisoners, whom 
they burned ative, and then returned to their own country, 
with the loss of only three of their number. Had the Eng- 
lish followed up this success of their allies, all Canada might 
have been easily conquered. ' 

Meantime the discontent of the people had risen to an 
alarming height, and on receiving, intelligence of the acces- 
sion of William and Mary, and of the successful insurrection 
at Boston, whiph had terminated the government of Andros, 
they resolved to imitate the example, and effect a revolution* 

Jacob Leisler, a man of eager^ headlong temper, and nar- 
row capacity, was selected for a leader. He had already 
resisted the payment of customs on some goods which h^ 
had imported, and alleged that there was no legitimate go- 
vernment in the colony. Raising a report that hostile opera- 
tions were about to be commenced by the government, he 
took a detachment of trained bands, and, seizing the fort, de- 
clared his determination to hold it until the decision of the 
new sovereigns should be known. 

He then despatched a messenger to King William, and, 
by negotiations with Massachusetts and Connecticut, suc- 
ceeded in interesting the governments of these colonies on 
his side. A report at the same time being spread that an 
English fleet was approaching to assist the insurgents, all 
classes in New York immediately joined themselves to Leis- 
ler's party ; and Nicholson, afraid of sharing the fate of the 
imprispned Andros, fled to England. 

Soon after Leisler's elevation to power, a letter came from 
the British ministry, directed * to such as, for the time, take 
care for administering the laws of the province,' and giving 
authority to perform the duties of lieutenant-governor. Leis- 
ler regarded this letter as addressed to himself, and accord- 
ingly assumed the office, issued commissions, and appointed 
his own executive council. 

A few of Nicholson's adherents,X|purtlandt, the mayor of 
the city. Colonel Bayard, Major Schuyler, and a number of 
other gentlemen, jealous of the elevation of a man of inferior 
rank to the supreme command, retired to Albany, and, seiz- 
ing the fort there, declared that they held it for King Wil- 
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riauiy and would have no connection with Leisler. Mil- 
bonrae, the son-in-law of Leisler, was despatched to Albany 
to dislodge them ; and an irruption of French and Indians 
happening at the same tim^ they gave up the fort, and re- 
tired to the neighbouring colonies. Leislert to revenge him* 
self for their defection, confiscated their estates. 

A convention was now called, consisting of deputies from all 
the towns and districts, who proceeded to enact various regu* 
lations for the temporary government of the colony. The 
proceedings of Leisler were of so arbitrary a character, how- 
ever, that a strong party was formed in opposition to him, and 
every measure of his government was questioned with deter^ 
mined hostility. It was fortunate that the Dutch inhabitants 
were divided between these two parties, so that national 
antipathy was not superadded to party discord. 

Such was the state of affairs in New York, when the 
miseries of foreign war and hostile invasion were added to 
the calamity of internal dissension. The condition of the 
French in Canada had been suddenly changed from the d^th 
of distress and danger to comparative security, by the arrival 
of a strong reinforcement from the parent state, under the 
command of a skilful and active general, the old Count de 
Frontignac, who now became governor, and speedily retrieved 
the affairs of his countrymen. He first succeeded in obtain- 
ing a treaty of neutrality from the Five Nations ; and, war 
having been declared between France and England, he col- 
lected a body of French and Indians, and despatched them 
in the depth of winter against New York. This party 
having wandered for twenty-two days through deserts, ren- 
dered trackless bjr the snow, approached the village of Sche- 
nectady in so exhausted a state, that they had determined to 
surrender themselves as prisoners of war. But arriving at a 
late hour on a stormy night, and finding, by means of their 
spies, that the inhabitants were asleep, without a guard, they 
suddenly resolved to refuse the mercy which they had been 
just on the point of imploring, and dividing themselves into 
several parties, they set fire to the village in various places^ 
and attacked the inhabitants as they fied from the flames. 
Men, women, and children, shared the same fate. Sixty 
persons were massacred, and twenty-seven carried into cap?* 
tivity. Of the fugitives wha escaped, half clad, and madt 
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their way through a storm of snow to Albany, twenty^fire 
lost their limbs by the intensity of the frost. The French, 
having destroyed the village, retired, laden with plunder. 

This atrocious proceeding roused the indignation of all the 
colonies. Extensive preparations were immediately com- 
menced, in New York and New England, for a general in- 
vasion of Canada. An expedition against Quebec, under Sir 
"William Phipps, sailed from Boston ; and the united forces of 
Connecticut and New York, under the command of General 
"Winthrop were to march against Montreal. But Leisler's 
0on-in-law, Milbourne, who acted as commissary-general» 
having failed to furnish supplies, and tiie Indians not bringing 
the requisite number of canoes, for crossing the rivers and 
lakes, the general was obliged to order a retreat. The expe- 
dition against Quebec was equally unsuccessful. 

Leisler, transported with rage when he was informed of the 
retreat, caused Winthrop to be arrested, but was instantly 
compelled, by the indignation of all parties, to release him. 
This man was intoxicated with his elevation, and began to 
betray his utter incapacity for the supreme controul of a 
colony. The government of Connecticut, incensed at the 
affront to one of their ablest officers, warned him that his 
state needed prudence ; and that be had urgent occasion for 
friends. 

King William received the messenger, who had been sent 

to him by Leisler, very graciously, and admitted him to the 

ihonour of kissing his hand, as a testimony of his approbation 

of the proceedings at New York. But ^Nicholson, arriving 

in England, found means to prejudice the royal mind against 

the insurgents both of Boston and New York. The king 

returned thanks to the people of New York, for their fidelity; 

but, without recognising the governor of their choice, he 

.committed the administration of the province to Colonel 

:Sloughter, in 1689, who did not arrive in the province, how-^ 

ffiver, till 1691. 

The new governor, on his arrival, summoned Leisler to 
»3eliver up the fort. Unwilling to relinquish the power which 
'he had so long held, he replied that he would not give it up, 
'*but to an order under the king's own hand. Finding, how- 
ever, that parties were strong against him, he abandoned his. 
^desperate design of defending the fort ; and, on surrendering 
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it, he was instantly denounced as a rebel, and cast into prison, 
with Milbourne, and others of his adherents, on a charge of 
high treason. 

Sloughter then called an assembly who voted an address, 
censuring the conduct of Leisler, and passed an act annulling 
the regulations which had been in force during his adminis* 
tration. They also passed a law declaring the assembling of 
a representative body to be an inherent right of the people, 
and that all the other liberties of Englishmen belonged of 
right to the colonists. This act was afterwards annulled by 
King William. 

Leisler and Milbourne were now brought to trial; and, 
after vainly pleading their loyalty and public services, were 
convicted of treason, and sentenced to death. The governor 
still hesitated to destroy the two persons, who, of all the in- 
habitants, had been the first to declare themselves in favour 
of his sovereign. Their enemies resorted to a most unjusti* 
fiable stratagem. They prepared a sumptuous feast, to which 
Colonel Sloughter was invited ; and when his reason was 
drowned in wine, the entreaties of the company prevailed 
with him to sign the death-warrant ; and, before he recovered 
from his intoxication, the prisoners were executed. 

The best act of Sloughter*s administration was the execu- 
cntion of a new treaty^ oflfensive and defensive, with the Five 
Nations. On his return from the conference with their de- 
puties he suddenly died. He was a man of profligate cha- 
racter, and mean abilities. 

At the close of th«^year 1691, Major Schuyler, who had 
acquired, by his courage and courtesy, an extraordinary de- 
gree of influence over the Indians of the Five Nations, un- 
dertook an expedition against Montreal, at the head of a con- 
siderable body of colonial and Indian forces. Though the 
invaders were compelled to'^'retreat, the French suffered heavy 
losses, in several encounters, and the spirit and animosity of 
the Five Nations was excited to such a pitch that when their 
allies retired, they continued to wage incessant and harassing 
hostilities with the French through the whole winter. Count 
Frontignac succeeded in capturing two of their warriors, -of 
the Mohawk nation, whonf he condemned to die by torture* 
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One of them despatched himself with a knife, which tome 
frenchman threw into the prison ; but the other, disdaining 
such pusillanimity, walked boldly to the stake, singing, in his 
death chaunt, that he was a Moimwk warrior, and that all the - 
power of man could not extort an indecent expression of 
suffering from his lips ; and that it was ample consolation to 
him to reflect that he had made many a Frenchman suffer the 
same pangs that he must now himself undergo. When at- 
tached to the stake he looked round on his executioners, their 
instruments of torture^ and the assembled multitude of spftc* - 
tators, with the composure of heroic fortitude, and after en- 
during for some hours, a series of barbarities too atrocious to 
be recited, his sufferings were terminated by the intercession 
of a French lady, who prevailed with the governor to order 
that mortal blow to which human cruelty has given the name 
of coup de grace^ or stroke of favour. 

Colonel Fletcher was the next governor of New York. He 
arrived in 1692. He was an able soldier, but avaricious and 
passionate. The king, who had refused to grant a charter to 
New Yoric, was anxious to encroach on the privileges of Con* 
necticut, by placing the militia of that colony nnder the con- 
troul of Fletcher. To effect this object, Fletcher sent a com- 
mission to Governor Trent, of Connecticut, who was already 
commander of the colonial force by virtue of his of^ce. The 
acceptance of a commission, from ihe governor of New York, 
would have made him subject to his orders. It was of course 
refused. Incensed at such contumacy, Fletcher proceeded, 
with his usual impetuosity, to Hartfor^^ and commanded the 
assembly of the colony, who were then in session, to place 
their militia under his orders, as they would answer it to the 
king. He even threatened to issue a proclamation calling o&^ 
all who were for the king to join hinf, and denouncing all 
others as traitors. Finding his menaces disregarded, he pre- 
sented himself with one of his council. Colonel Bayard, to 
the militia, at their parade, and commanded Bayard to read 
his commission from the, king aloud. But Captain Wads- 
worth, a tried patriot, stepped forward, and commanded the 
drums to beat, so that the reader could not be heard. When 
Fletcher attempted to interpose, "Wadsworth supported his 
orders with such determination, that his antagonist was com- 
t>elled to give up the point, amd make a hasty retreat to his 
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own juTisdiclion. The king ordered the matter to be sub- 
mitted to the ailorney and aoncitor general of England, who 
decided in favour of Connecticut.. 

It was fortunate for New York that Fletcher made use of 
the prudent coiinaela of Colonel Schuyler, in hia intercourse 
with the Indiana. His promptitude, akill, and intelligence, 
were of easential service, in preserving the attachment of the 
Five Nations, during an expedition against the French, in 
which ihey were assisted by the New York militia, in 1693. 

Fletcher laboured hard with the assembly to render Epis- 
copacy the established religion of the colony. The Dutch, 
and other Presbyterians, naturally opposed him in this design. 
He at length succeeded in carrying a bill through the assembly 
of representatives, for settling ministers in the several pariahea. 
' But when the council added the clause, which gave the people 
the privilege of electing their own ministers, and a proviso, 
that the governor ahould exercise the episcopal power of ap- 
proving and collating the incumbents, this amendment wai 
directly negatived by the assembly. The governor, eiraa- 
perated at their obstinacy, called the house before him, and 
prorogued' Iheir sitting with a passionate harangue. 'You 
take upon you,' said he, ' as if you were dictators. I sent 
down to you an amendment of but three or four words in 
that bill, which, though very immaterial, yet was positively 
denied. I must tell you, |C seems very unmannerly. It is 
the sign of a stubborn, ill temper. You ought to consider 
that you have but a third share in the legislative power of the 
government; and ought not lo lake all upon you, nor be so 
peremptory. You ought to let the council have a share 
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Tliey are in the nature of the house of lords, or upper house ; 
but you seem to take the whole power in your hands, and 
set up for every thing. You have sat a long time to little 
purpose, and have been a great charge to the country. Ten 
shillings a day is a large allowance, and you punctually exact 
it. You have been always forward enough to pull down the 
fees of other ministers in the government. Why did not you 
think it expedient to correct your own to a more moderate 
allowance ?' The members of assembly endured his rude- 
ness with invincible patience ; but they also obstructed his 
pretensions with immovable resolution. 

Having no better success in his subsequent attempts to 
overawe the assembly, he at length mve up the point, and 
maintained a good correspondence wifh that body, during the 
remainder of his administration. ,, 

The peace of Ryswick, which too^ place in 1697, gave 
repose to the colonies, but left the Five Nations exposed to 
the hostilities of the French. Count Frontignac prepared to 
direct his whole force against them ; and was only prevented 
from executing his purpose by the energy and decision of the 
Earl of Bellamont, who had now succeeded Fletcher in the 
government of the colony. He not only supplied the Five 
Nations with ammunition and military stores, but notified 
Count Frontignac, that, if the French should presume to 
attack them, he would march the whole disposable force of 
the province to their aid. This threat was effectual, and a 
peace between the French and the Five Nations was soon 
afterwards concluded. ^ 

Piracy had increased to an alarming extent on the Ameri- 
can shores, during the administration of Fletcher; and he 
was even suspected of having encouraged it. Lord Bella- 
mont was instructed to put an end to this evil ; and, consult- 
ing with his friends on the best means of accomplishing this 
desirable end, he was advised to employ one Kidd, who was 
represented to him as a man of honour and integrity, and 
well acquainted with the persons and haunts of the pirates* 
Kidd was accordingly engaged to undertake the office, as the 
agent of a company, of which the king, the lord chancellor, 
and some other noblemen, were members. He received ap 
' ordinary commission, as a privateer, with directions to pro- 
ceed against the pirates, and hold himself responsible to Lord 
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Bellamont. But instead of attacking the pirates, he tamed 
pirate himself, and became the most infamous and formidable 
of them all. After continuing his depredations for three 
years, he had the audacity to appear publicly in Boston. He 
was seized, and sent to England, where he was tried and 
executed. The noblemen who had procured his commission, 

i were charged with participating in his crimes and profits ; 

: but no exertions of their enemies could Ax the imputation 
upon them, so as to gain credit with the public at large. 

The death of Leisler had not entirely extinguished 3ie civil 
feuds to which his elevation gave rise. They had continued 
through the administration of Fletcher, and now broke forth 
with fresh violence, upon occasion of young Leisler's applica- 
tion for indemnification for the losses sustained by the family* 
Lord Bellamont favoured his claims, and was instrumental m 
procuring a grant of JSIOOO for his benefit The faction, how* 
ever, was not quieted by this measure. 

Lord Bellamont's administration was terminated by his 
death, in 1701 ; and he was succeeded by Lord Combury, 
grandson of the great chancellor. Lord Clarendon; but a 
most degenerate and unworthy descendant of that illustrious 
man. Parties ran high under his administration, and he was 
a violent supporter of the anti-LeisIerian faction. He was 
also an over-strenuous supporter of the Church of England ; 
and did not scruple to persecute, with unrelenting hate, the 
members of all other denominations. He embezzled the 
public money, ran in debt on his own private account, and 
evaded payment by the privileges of his office. All parties 
became disgusted with his unprincipled conduct; and, for* 
getting their former animosities against each other, united in 
earnestly petitioning for his recall. In 1709, Queen Anne, 
the new sovereign of England, was induced to supersede his 
commission, and appoint Lord Lovelace to succeed him* 
Deprived of his office, he was instantly arrested, and thrown 
into prison, by his enraged creditors, and remained there 
until the death of his father, by elevating him to the peerage, 
entitled him to his liberation. He then returned to England, 
and died in the year 1723. The brief administration of 
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Ijord Lovelace, distiDguished by no remarkable occarrence, 
was terminated by his sudden decease. . 

General Hunter, who was appointed to succeed Lord Love* 
lace, arrived in 1610, and brought with him three thousand 
Germans, a part of whom settled in New York, and the re- 
mainder in Pennsylvania. His administration is remarkable 
only for his frequent aud unsatisfactory disputes with the 
assembly, concerning the custody and disbursement of the 
public money. An unsuccessful invasion of Canada, by the 
united forces of New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, 
took place in 1711. 

William Burnet, son of the celebrated Bishop Burnet, suc- 
ceeded to Hunter. He was well apprised of the danger to be 
a]^)rehended from the French upon the north-western frontier, 
and soon penetrated their aesign of forming a line of forts 
'Vom the St. Lawrence to the IJilississippi. He erected a fort 
at Oswego, on Lake Ontario, in hopes of defeating their 
design. But the French were not thus to be foiled. They 
erected Fort Frontignac, at the outlet of Lake Ontario, and 
another at Niagara, at the entrance of the Niagara river into 
the lake. The remainder of his administration appears to 
have chiefly been occupied by contentions with the assembly 
concerning the court of chancery, which had become so 
odious that an act of the legislature was passed, declaring its 
proceedings void. 

Burnet, being appointed governor of Massachusetts, was 
succeeded by. Colonel Montgomery. His short administration 
was not distinguished by any remarkable event. He died in 
1731, and Rip Vah Dam, the senior member of the council, 
became acting governor. He was superseded, in 1732, by 
William Cosby, having, in the mean time, permitted the 
French to erect a fortification at Crown Point, within the 
boundaries of the colonies, which served as a rallying point 
for hostile Indians -• 

Cosby was at first a popular governor, but having impru- 
dently attacked the liberty of the press, he lost favour with 
the people. His successor, Clark, was not more fortunate, as 
he excited the hostility of the assembly by his arbitrary at- 
tempts to controul the public treasure. He^carried matters se 
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far, as to charge the colonies with a design to throw off their 
dependence on the crown. 

George Clinton succeeded Clark, in 1743. He seems to 
have retained the popularity with which most of the governors 
commenced their administrations, by timely concessions to 
the people. He gave his assent to a law which limited the 
duration of the assemblies ; and succeeded in raising recruits 
and subsidies for a vigorous prosecution of the war which had 
commenced with France. Before his preparations were com- 
pleted, however, a treaty was concluded. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century the population of 
the whole colony of New York was scarcely 100,000 inhabi- 
tants— -less than one-half the number now contained in the 
metropolis of that state. The Indian wars, which were al- 
most constandy raging on the frontier, were an effectual chedL 
to the extended settlement of the interior* 



CHAPTER XV. 



I. 



* ^ COLONISATION Off NBW JSRSIT. 

W« have already referred to the early settlements of the 
Swedes and Dutch, on the Delaware river. It was not until 
1640 that any attempt was made, by the English, to colonise 
this region ; and then it was successfully resisted. Their set- 
tlement at Elsingburgh was broken up by the united efforts 
of the Swedes ^nd Dutch. The Swedes took possession of 
the place, built a fort, commanded the navigation of the river, 
and exacted duties from the ships of other nations passing on 
its waters. This lasted till their subjugation by the Dutch, 
under Peter Stuyvesant, which has already been related. 

When New York was given to the Duke of York, by 
Charles II, the country between the Delaware and Hudson 
was included in the grant. It was immediately afterwards 
conveyed, by the duke, to Lord Berkeley and Sir George 
Carteret. In compliment to Carteret, who had defended the 
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island of Jersey against the Long Parliament in the civil war, 
it was called Nova-Cesaria, or New Jersey. To invite set- 
tlers to the country, the proprietaries gave assurance that the 
province should enjoy a representative government ; freedom 
from all taxes, except such as were imposed hy the general 
assembly ; and the undisturbed enjoyment of liberty of con- 
science. This last provision was undoubtedly intended for 
the benefit of the society of Friends, who had been much 
molested by the Dutch in the neighbouring colony ; and many 
of whom were already settled in New Jersey. Lands were 
also offered, at a quit rent of a half-penny an acre, after the 
year 1670, with the further condition, that one able-bodied 
male servant should be maintained for every 100 acres of land, 
thus affording ^ guarantee for the actual cultivation of the land. 
This condition was probably intended to prevent the appro- 
priation of large tracts by speculators. New provisions were 
added to this constitution, by subsequent proclamations of the 
proprietors, and the whole code was denominated, by the 
people, the Lawi of the Concessions, and regarded by them 
as the great charter of their liberties. 

Philip Carteret, the first governor of New Jersey, purchased 
from the Indians their titles to all the lands which were occu- 
pied. This proceeding was afterwards approved by the 
proprietaries, who then established the rule, that all lands 
should be purchased from the Indians by the governor and 
council, who were to be reimbursed by the settlers, in pro- 
portion^ to their respective possessions. 

Colonel Nichols, the first English governor of New York, 
while yet unacquainted with the duke's grant to Berkeley and 
Carteret, had granted licenses to persons to purchase lands of 
the Indians, and make settlements in New Jersey ; and the 
towns of Elizabethtown, Woodbridge, and Piscataway were 
accordingly settled. But the hopes which he had entertained 
of increasing the value of the duke's territories by this mea- 
sure, were soon dissipated by intelligence of his having parted 
with his claim to all the lands south-west of the Hudson. 
The measures which Nichols had already taken, gave rise to 
disputes between his settlers and the proprietaries, Wj^ich 
disturbed the colony for more than half a century. 

Nichols endeavoured to prevail on the duke to revok^ the 
grant; but this was not doYie, and the government was surren 
dered to Philip Carteret, who arrived in 1665, with thirtv 
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settlers, and fixed his residence at Elizabe^town, the first 
capital of the colony. Here he remained for several years, 
while the little state grew and flourished under his prudent 
administration. Its free institutions, fertile soil, and fortunate 
situation for commerce, all contributed to invite settlers, and 
advance its prosperity. 

In 1670, the earliest quit-rents fell due. The first demand 
of this tribute excited general disgust. A numerous party, in- 
cluding those who had settled under Nichols, refused to ac- 
knowledge the title of the proprietors, and in opposition to it 
set up titles which they had obtained from the Indians. The 
governor struggled hard to maintain the rights of the pro- 
prietaries for two years, till at length an insurrection broke 
forth, and he was compelled to return to England, abandoning 
the government ; which was immediately conferred on a son 
of Sir George Carteret, who had favoured the popular party. 

In 1673, the Dutch recovered New Jersey, together with 
New York, but soon afterwards it was restored to the English 
by the treaty of London. After this event the Duke of York 
obtained »*new charter for New York and New Jersey ; ap- 
pointed Andros governor over the whole reunited province, 
and investing all the legislative power in the governor and 
council, established the same arbitrary government in New 
Jersey which he had all along maintained in New York. He 
promised Sir George Carteret, however, to renew his grant 
of New Jersey. But when he finally performed his promise, 
he still ordered Andros to maintain his prerogative over the 
whole territory. 

In 1675, PhiUp Carteret returned to New Jersey, and was 
willingly received by the inhabitants, who had become hearti- 
ly weary of the tyranny of Andros. As he postponed the 
payment of quit-rents to a future day, and published a new 
set of concessions from Sir George Carteret, peace and order 
were ^ke mote restored to the colony. The only subject of 
uneasiness arose from the arbitrary proceedings of Andros, 
who interdicted and finally destroyed their cMnmerce, exacted 
, trioute, and even arrested governor Cartere|, ^nd conveyed 
him a prisoner to New York. He was only released by the 
interposition of the Duke of York. 
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In 1674, Lord Berkeley, one of those who had received the 
grant from the Duke of York, sold his share of New Jersey 
to two English Quakers, named Fenwicke and Byllinge, con* 
Veying it to the first of them in trust for the other. A dispute 
arising between them, the matter was referred to the cele« 
brated William Penn, who decided in favour of Byllinge. 
Fenwicke came over with his family in 1675, and settled in 
the western part of New Jersey. 

Byllinge subsequently became embarrassed in his pecuni- 
ary affairs, and made an assignment of his claims on New 
Jersey to William Penn, Gawen Lawrie, and Nicholas 
Lewis, who assumed the direction of the territory thus con- 
veyed. Their first care was to effect a division of tiie pro* 
vince between themselves and Sir George Carteret; and, 
accordingly, the eastern part of the province was assigned to 
Carteret, under the name of East New Jersey ; the western 
part to Byllinge's assigns, who named their portion West 
New Jersey. The western proprietors then divided their 
territory into one hundred lots, ten of which they assigned 
to Fenwicke, and the remaining ninety they reserved to be 
sold for the benefit of Byllinge's creditors. They then gave 
the settlers a free constitution, under the title of Concessions , 
muting all the important privileges of civil and religious 
Bberty. 

In 1677, upwards of four hundred Quakers, many of them 
possessed of considerable property, arrived from England, 
and settled in West New Jersey, giving their first settlement 
the name of Burlington. ^ 

The claims of the Duke of York to jskiction over New 
Jersey continued to be urged, to the grJW^nnoyance of the 
inhabitants, until 1680, when, after repeated remonstrances 
to the English government, and a legal decision in their 
favour, tlie people finally succeeded in procuring a formal 
recognition of their independence. 

West Jersey now rapidly filled with inhabitants, most of 
them being of the Quaker persuasion. Their first represent- 
ative assembly met in 1681. It was convoked by Samuel 
Jennings, the deputy of Edward Byllinge, their first governor. 
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After hi« recall, New York and New Jersey continaed for 
many years to be hiled by the same governor, each choosing 
a separate assembly ; and it was not till 1738, that a separate 
governor for New Jersey was appointed at the instance of 
the people. Lewis Morris was the first governor under thi» 
hew arrangement. The college of Nassau Hall, at Prince- 
ton, was founded the same year. 

After this period, no remarkable circumstance transpired in 
this province, until the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
period to which we are now bringing up tlie history of the 
several colonies, with a view to proceed afterwards with an 
account of their united operations in the French war of 1754. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



COLONISATION OF DELAWARE. 

Delaware was first settled in 1627. William Usselin, an 
eminent Swedish merchant, being satisfied of the advantages 
of colonising the country in the neighbourhood of New 
Netherlands, gained the permission of Gustavgs Adolphus, 
King of Sweden, to form a company for the purpose. Large 
sums of money were accordingly contributed, and a colony 
of Swedes and Finns sent out, who first landed at Cape 
Henlopen, the delightful appearance of which induced them 
to give it the name of Paradise Point. They, soon after, 
bought of the natives the land from that cape to the falls of 
the Delaware ; and scattered their settlements along the 
shores of the river. 

Their first settlement was near Wilmington, at the mouth 
of Christina creek, ana they afterwards built forts at Lewis- 
town and Tinicum ide ; which last was the seat of govern- 
ment of their colony .of New Swedeland, or New Sweden^ 
as they were pleased to call it. Here John Printz, ^ir 
governor, built himself a spacious mansion, which he Omed 
Printz Hall ; and supported the dignity of a colonial viceroy. 

The empire was destined, however, to a speedy termina- 
tion. The Dutchmen of New Netherlands cpuld not bear 
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the presence of so formidable a rival. They built a fort in 
1651 at New Castle, in the very centre, as it were, of New 
Sweden, and, notwithstanding the protestations of Printz, 
held it till the accession of Risingh, his successor. This 
governor employed a most unworthy stratagem for displacing 
the intruders. Being on an apparently friendly visit to the 
commander of the fort, and observing the weakness of the 
garrison, he incontinently took possession of it, disarmed the 
soldiers, and made them swear allegiance to his sovereign. 
An account of this important afiair, coloured to the life, may 
be found in Knickerbocker's celebrated History of New 
York. 

Peter Stuyvesant, the Dutch governor of New York, in 
revenge for this insult, fitted out a grand armament, invaded 
New Sweden, and reduced the whole colony to complete 
subjection ; sending many of the inhabitants to the mother 
country, while the remainder quietly mingled with the con* 
querors, and adopted their government, laws, and manners. 

When the English conquered New Netherlands, after- 
wards called New York, they also obtained Delaware, which 
was considered a part of that territory. In 1682, New Cas- 
tle, and the country for a compass of twelve miles round it, 
were purchased of the Duke of York by William Penn, who 
afterwards extended his purchase to Cape Henlopen. This 
country, called the Lower Counties of the Delaware^ re- 
mained a portion of William Penn's colony of Pennsylvania 
for twenty years afterwards. 

In 1703, the Lower Counties were separated from Penn- 
sylvania ; and have since retained their independence of any 
other colony, under the name of Delaware. 

The limited extent of its territory gives this state rather a 
diminutive appestrance on the map ; but its soldiers have ever 
been among the bravest in defence of our liberties, and its 
statesmen have at all periods exerted a commanding influence 
in the councils of the nation. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

C0L0NI8ATI0II Of PENNSYLVANIA. 

This colony w^ founded by the celebrated William Penn, 
in 1 68 1. He was the son of Sir William Penn, a British 
admiral, who, under the protectorate of Cromwell, effected 
the conquest of Jamaica, for the British crown. He also 
performed important services for the Stuart family, and, after 
the Restoration, enjoyed high favour at the court. Young 
Penn was early entered as a commoner at Oxford university, 
but having imbibed a strong predilection for Quaker senti- 
ments, he espoused the cause of that sect with so much 
warmth that he, with several others, was expelled from the. 
university. 

His father, wishing to divert his mind from religious sub- 
jects, sent him to travel in France, and this scheme seems to 
have been attended with partial success ; but, after his return, 
having gone to Ireland, to inspect an estate that belonged to 
his father, he there met with the same preacher who had first 
attracted his attention to the principles of Quakerism, ten 
years before, and the consequence was a new and determined 
adoption of his former belief. His father, disappointed in 
his hopes of wildly advancement for his son, abandoned him 
to his own coit^e. 

He then commenced preacher, and gained many proselytes. 
Though often imprisoned, and constantly persecuted, he still 
persevered ; and such was his sincerity, zeal, and patience, 
that his father finally became reconciled to him. In 1670, he 
was tried at the Old Bailey, for preaching in the streatt^nd 
pleaded his own case with such firmness and resolution ij^ 
he was honourably acquitted. 

On the death of his father he became heir to a handsome 
estate, but he continued to preach, write, and suffer persecu- 
tion as before. 

The attention of Penn was attracted to colonisation, by the 
interest which he took in the affairs of New Jersey. Learn- 
ing that a large tract of land, lying between the possessions 
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of the Duke ot York, and those of Lord Baltimore, was still 
Dnoccupied, he formed the noble design of founding there a 
new state, in which the liberal ideas he had formed of civil 
and religious liberty should he fully realiseil. He accordingly 
presented a petition to Charles II, urging his claim for a debt 
incurred by the crown to his father, and soliciting a grant of 
the land on which he desired to settle. A charter was readily 
granted by the king. 

This charter constituted William Penn and his heirs true 
and absolute proprietaries of the province of Pennsylvania, 
saving to the crown their allegiance, and the sovereignty. It 
gave him and his heirs, and their deputies, power to make 
laws, with the advice of the freemen, and to erect courts of 
juBiice, for the execution of those laws, provided they should 
not be repugnant to the laws of England. 

Penn now invited purchasers ; and a large number, chiefly 
of his own persuasion, prepared to emigrate. Rome merchanla 
forming a company, purchased 20,000 acres of land at the rate 
of twenty pounds for every thousand acres. In May, 1681, 
he despatched Markbam, his relative, with a company of emi- 
grants, to take possession of the territory. He at the same 
time despatched a letter to the Indians, assuring them of his 
just and friendly intentions with respect to themselves. 

In the following April, Penn published 'the frame of go- 
Ternmenl for Pennsylvania,' and, in May, a body of laws 
which had been agreed upon by himself, and the adventurers 
in England, which was intended as a great charter, and which 
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says Chalmers, *does great honour to their wisdom as states- 
men, to their morals as men, to their spirit as colonists.' 

To prevent future claims to the province by the Duke of 
York, or his heirs, Penn obtained from him his deed of re- 
lease for it ; and, as an additional grant, he procured from him 
also, his right and interest in that tract of land, which was at 
first called the * Territories of Pennsylvania,' and afterwards, 
the ' Three Lower Counties on Delaware.' This constitutes, 
as we have already remarked, the present state of Delaware. 

Penn, having completed these arrangements, embarked, in 
August, for America, accompanied by a large number of emi- 
grants, chiefly of his own religious persuasion. He landed 
at New Castle, on the 24th of October. The pezt day the 
people were summoned to the court house ; possession of 
the country was legally given to the proprietary ; and the 
people were acquainted by him with the design of his coming, 
and the nature of the government which he came to establish. 

He then proceeded to Upland, now called Chester, and there 
called an assembly on the 4th of December. This assembly 
passed an act of union, annexing the Three Lower Counties 
to the province, and an act of settlement in reference to the 
frame of government. The foreigners, residing in the pro- 
vince, were naturalised, and the laws, agreed on in England, 
were passed in form. Penn then selected the site of an ex- 
tensive city, to which he gave the name of Philadelphia, and 
laid out the plan on which it'should be built. Before the end 
of the year it contained eighty dwellings. 

Penn's next step was to enter into a treaty with the Indian 
tribes in his neighbourhood. Regarding them as the rightful 
possessors of the soil, he fairly purchased from them their 
lands, giving in exchange valuable European goods and com- 
modities, such as were useful to them. This treaty, executed 
without the formality of ah oath, was inviolably preserved for 
a period of seventy years. 

Within a year, between twenty and thirty vessels, witfi 
passengers, arrived in^the province. The banks of the Dela- 
ware were rapidly settled, from the falls of Trenton, to Ches- 
ter. The emigrants were chiefly Quakers from England, 
Wales, and Ireland. A party from Germany settled in and 
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near Gennantown, in 1682. On landing, they set about pro- 
curing shelter. Some lodged in the woods under trees, some 
in caves which were easily dug on the high banks of tho 
Wissahiccon and the Delaware, and others in hastily built 
huts. They were abundantly supplied with wood, water, and 
fertile land ; and they brought with them the implements for 
building and husbandry. They soon formed plantations of 
Indian corn and wheat. The forests furnished deer, wild 
turkeys, and pigeons; and the rivers abounded with fish. 
The settlers endured some hardships, it is true, but they were 
in a rich country, and their knowledge of its resources, and 
of the free institutions which they were to transmit to 'their 
posterity, enabled them to conquer all difficulties. 

A second assembly was held at Philadelphia, in March* 
1683. During this session, Penn created a second frame of 
government, differing in some points from the former, to 
which the assembly readily granted assent. They also enact- 
ed a variety of salutary regulations, by which the growing 
prosperity of the province was promoted, and its peace and 
order preserved. Within four years from the date of the 
grrant to Penn, the province contained twenty settlements, and 
Philadelphia 2,000 inhabitants. 

Having received information from his agent that his pre- 
sence was required in England, P^nn departed from America 
in August, I6iB4, leaving the province under the government 
of five commissioners, chosen from the provincial council. 
Soon after his return, James II ascended the throne. Penn's 
attachment to the Stuart family, induced him to adhere to 
this unfortunate monarch till long after his fall ; and for two 
years after the revolution which placed William and Mary on 
the throne, the province was administered in the name of 
James. This could not fail to draw down the indignation of 
King William on the devoted head of the proprietary, who 
suffered much persecution for his unflinching loyalty. He 
was four times imprisoned. The king took the government 
of Pennsylvania into his own hands ; and appointed Colonel 
Fletcher to administer the government of this province, as 
well as that of New York. It, at length, became apparent to 
the king, that Penn's attachment to the Stuarts was merely 
personal, and not attended with^ny treasonable designs ; and 
he was restored to favour. Being permitted to resume and 
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exercise his rights, he appointed William Markham to be hit 
deputy governor. 

In 1696, the assembly complained to Governor Markham 
of a breach of their chartered privileges ; and, in consequence 
of their remonstrance, a bill of settlement, prepared and passed 
by the assembly, was approved by the governor, forming the 
third frame of government of Pennsylvania. 

In 1699, Penn again visited his colony, accompanied by 
his family, with the design of spending the remainder of his 
Kfe among his people. He was disappointed, however, by 
finding the colonists dissatisfied with the existing state of 
things. Negro slavery, and the intercourse with the Indian 
tribes, those prolific sources of disquiet in all periods of our 
history, were the subjects of much unpleasant altercation be- 
tween the proprietary and the colonists. Certain laws, which 
he prepared for regulating these afiairs, were rejected by the 
assembly. His exertions, in recommending a liberal system 
to his own sect, were attended with better success, and the 
final abolition of slavery, in Pennsylvania, was ultimately 
owing to their powerful influence. 

Penn soon determined to return to England, and he naturally 
desired to have some frame of government firmly established 
before his departure. In 1701, he prepared one which was 
readily accepted by the assembly. It gave them the right of 
originating laws, which had previously been vested in the 
governor : it allowed to the governor a negative on bills 
passed by the assembly, together with the right of appointing 
his own council, and of exercising the whole executive power. 
This new charter the Three Lower Counties refused to ac- 
cept; and they were consequently separated from Penn- 
sylvania ; electing an assembly of their own, but acknowledg- 
ing the same governor. 

Immediately after the acceptance of his fourth charter, Penn 
returned to England. Here he was harassed by complaints 
against the administration of his deputy governor, Evans, 
whom he finally displaced, appointing Charles Gookin in his 
place. Finding the discontents were still not allayed, Penn, 
now in his sixty-sixth year, addressed the assembly for the 
last time, in a letter, which marks the mild dignity and wis- 
dom of his character and th^ afiectionate concern which he 
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felt for the future welfare of the province. This letter is said 
to have produced a powerful effect ; but before tlxis could be 
known to the illustrious founder, he had. been seized with the 
disease which terminated his active and useful life. By the 
universal consent of historians and statesmen, Penn has been 
placed in the very highest rank among the benefactors and 
moral reformers of mankind. The influence of his character 
has never ceased to be felt in the institutions of the state 
which he founded ; and his memory will be cherished by a 
grateful people to the remotest ages. 

The legislatures and governors of Pennsylvania^ acting on 
the principles of their founder, acquired by equitable pur- 
chases from the Indians, a most extensive and unembarrassed 
territory, which was rapidly filled with settlers. The only 
subject of disquiet in the colony, for many years, was a dis^ 
pute between the governors and assembly, on the question of 
exempting lands of the proprietary from general taxation, a 
claim which the people resisted as unjust. After many dis- 
putes on this subject, the assembly deputed the celebrated 
Benjamin Franklin, as an agent to London, to petition the 
king for redress. The subject was brought before the privy 
council, and finally adjusted by a compromise ; Franklin, as 
agent, entering into engagements that the taxes should be 
assessed in a fair and equitable manner ; and the governor 
assenting to the bill for levying them. 

After the commencement of the revolutionary war, a new 
constitution was adopted by the people, which excluded the 
proprietary from all share in the government. His claim to 
quit-rents was afterwards purchased for 570,000 dollars. 

Pennsylvania, which, excepting. Georgia, was the last of 
the colonies settled, had a more rapid increase than any of 
her competitors, in wealth and population. In 1775, she 
possessed a population of 372,208 inhabitants, collected and 
raised in less than a century. • 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

COLONISATION OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

The unsuccessful attempts of the French, under Admiral 
CoHgny, to form permanent settlements on the coast of Caro- 
lina, have already been noticed. Those which were made 
under Elizabeth, by Raleigh and Gilbert, have. been comprised 
in the history of Virginia, of which colony Carolina was then 
considered a part. But for the removal of the settlers into 
Virginia, Carolina would have been the first permanent Eng- 
lish colony in America. 

It was not till the year 1630, that Sir Robert Heath, at- 
torney general of Charles I, obtained a patent for the region 
south of Virginia, bounded north by the 36th degree of north 
latitude, and extending to Louisiana. This immense territory 
was named Carolina. Heath's patent led to no settlements, 
however, and was consequently declared void. 

Between the years 1640 and 1650, a considerable number 
of persons, suffering from religious intolerance in Virginia, 
fled beyond her limits ; and, without a grant from any quarter, 
settled that portion of North Carolina which lies north of, 
Albemarle Sound. They found a mild climate, and a fertile 
soil ; and, as their cattle and swine procured their own sub- 
sistence in the woods and multiplied rapidly, they were 
able to live in comparative ease and abundance. They ac- 
knowledged no sovereign, and obeyed no laws, but such as 
resulted from their own sense of right and wrong. Several 
families, from Massachusetts, settled soon after near Cape 
Fear, but their lands and fisheries proving unproductive, they 
were under the necessity of obtaining relief from their parent 
colony. ^ 

The final settlement of Carolina originated with Lord 
Clarendon, and other courtiers of Charles II. On their ap- 
plication for a charter, he granted them, in 1663, all the lands 
lying between the Slst and 36th degrees of north latitude, 
and extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The charter 
granted the usual power to make laws, with the approbation 
of the freemen of the colony ; and reserved to the crown the 
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right of sovereignty. Religious freedom was also specially 
provided for. 

The proprietaries, by virtue of this charter, claimed all the 
lands of Carolina, and jurisdiction over all who had settled 
on them. The settlers in Albemarle, being placed under the 
superintendence of Sir William Berkeley, goveruor of Vir- 
ginia, he visited the colony, confirmed the land tides, ap 
pointed civil officers, authorised the calling of a general as- 
sembly ; and, when these arrangements were completed, 
entnisted the government to Mr. Drummond. 

The inhabitants of Albemarle were not satisfied with the 
new order of things. They petitioned to hold their lands on 
the same tenure as lands were held in Virginia; and, not 
receiving a favourable answer, they broke out in insurrection, 
and remained in open revolt for nearly two years ; but they 
returned to their allegiance on receiving assurance that their 
petition was granted, and that Samuel Stephens, who, in 
1667, had been appointed governor, would give them lands 
in Albemarle, on the same terms as they were usually granted 
in Virginia. A constitution was at the same time fixed, pro- 
viding for the annual election of a legislature, the appoint- 
ment of the governor and half the council by the proprieta- 
ries, and the right of the assembly to regulate taxation. In 
1669, governor Stephens convoked the first assembly under 
diis constitution. 

It was in the same year that the Earl of Shaftesbury, being 
commissioned to prepare the fundamental constitutions of 
Carolina^ employed, for that purpose, the celebrated John 
Locke. His system, however, was found to be totally inap- 
plicable to the purposes for which it was designed. It was 
ultimately abrogated by consent of the legislature. 

Meantime some settlers near Cape Fear were formed into 
a separate county, called Clarendon, under the direction of 
Sir John Yeamans, as commander in chief. North Carolina 
was, in fact, divided into two distinct colonies, Albemarle 
and Clarendon, with . a governor to each ; but this arrange- 
ment was not of long duration. 

In 1670, William Sayle, being sent out by the proprieta- 
ries of North Carolina, settled at Port Royal ; and in the 
following year, being dissatisfied, he formed another settle- 
ment on the banks of the Cooper and Ashley rivers, which, 

T 
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in honour of* the king, was called Charleston. This ulti- 
mately led to the establishment of a separate colony, which 
was called South Carolina. Sir John Yeamans was, soon 
after, made governor of this new colony. Clarendon and 
Albemarle were united, and formed the original foundation 
of the present State of North Carolina. 

The settlers of this northern colony were scattered along 
the coast, the sounds, and the rivers. Their progress was 
slow, and, in 1702, the population was no more than 6,000. 
Their prosperity was hindered by some disadvantages of 
local situation ; but still more by civil dissensions. 

In 1677, the dissatisfaction of the colonists with the mea- 
sures of the deputy governor, led to an open insurrection, 
headed by one Culpepper, who imprisoned the proprietary 
ojfficers, seized the royal revenue ; and, in fact, exercised all 
the powers of an independent government. After two years 
of successful revolt, the insurgents, apprehending an inva- 
sion from Virginia, sent Culpepper and Hoiden to England, 
to ofifer submission, on condition of having their past pro- 
ceedings ratified. But Culpepper was seized, and tried for 
high treason. The influence of Lord Shaftesbury saved him 
from conviction ; and the proprietaries sent out Seth Sothei 
to restore order in the colony. His administration was ut- 
terly corrupt and tyrannical ; and the inhabitants, after six 
years' endurance of his oppression, seized him in order to 
send him to England for trial ; but, at his request, he was 
detained and tried by the assembly, who banished him from 
the colony. He was succeeded by Philip Ludwell. After 
this event, we find few transactions of much interest in the 
colony, excepting the arrival of some German senders at 
Roanoke, in 1710, until the year 1712, when the Tascarora 
and Coree Indians, alarmed at the increase of the white 
population, formed a conspiracy for destroying the colony 
by a general massacre. Twekre hundred warriors united in 
this plot, and agreed to commence their attack on the same 
night. When the time came, they severally entered the 
houses of the planters, asked for provisions, and, affectine 
to be displeased with them, murdered men, women, anc 
children, without distinction or mercy. Their measures were 
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taken with such secrecy and despatch, that no alarm was 
spread until each house was the scene of a murderous tra- 
gedy, '^t Roanoke, one hundred and thirty-seven of the 
settlers v^ere massacred. A few escaped to the other settle- 
ments ; and they were placed in a posture of defence^ until 
assistance should arrive from South Carolina. 

Colonel Barnwell of South Carolina was sent, with 600 
militia and 366 Indians, to their relief. After marching 
through a wilderness of 200 miles, he arrived at the encamp- 
ment of the Indians, attacked and defeated them, killing 300 
of their number, and taking 100 prisoners. The survivors 
sued for peace. Hostilities were sopn after renewed, and 
the Indian^ sufiered another terrible defeat from a party 
under Colonel James Moore. Disheartened by these re- 
peated disasters, the Tuscaroras abandoned their ancient 
haunts, and, migrating to the north, united themselves with 
the Five Natioiis, constituting the sixth of that famous con- 
federacy. 

After South Carolina was settled, that colony and North 
Carolina had^ remained distinct, so far as to have separate 
governom and assemblies ; but they had remained under the 
same proprietaries. In 1729, seven of the proprietaries sold 
Uieir rights, and they were completely separated. This 
measure promoted the peace, security, and happiness of both 
colonies. The last of the proprietary governors of North 
Carolina was Sir Richard Everhard. The first royal go- 
vernor was George Harrington. 

The population of North Carolina increased but slowly for 
the first hundred years. About ^e middle of the eighteenth 
century, it was ascertained that the lands pf the interior were 
far more fertile than those on the coast. From this time 
emigrants, chiefly from Pennsylvania, poured into that re- 
gion in great numbers, and the lands were speedily brought 
into a state of high cultivation. In 1T75, the population of 
the colony was estimated at a -quarter of a million^ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



COLONISATICm OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Thx reader is steady apprised of the intimate connectioD 
between the history of this province and that of North Caro* 
lina. They were, for a long period, under the same proprie- 
taries ; bqt in all other respects, they remained distinct, from 
their first settlement 

The first effective settlement, by governor Sayle, was made 
et Port Royal, in 1670. He was accompanied by Joseph 
West, who, for upwards of twenty years, bore the chief sway 
in Carolina, and was now entrusted with the management of 
the commercial nfiairs of the proprietaries, on whom the colo- 
nists long depended for their foreign supplies. The settlers 
brought with them. the famous constitution prepared by John 
Locke, but on arriving at their destination, they found it to be 
more applicable to an old and populous, than a new and un- 
settled country. The order of nobles, which it permitted* 
would have compromised their dignity by hard labour on the 
toil, to which every man in the colony seemed destined. The 
colonists resolved, however, as they could not • execute th* 
grand model,' * that they would come as nigh to it as possi- 
ble.' They accordingly elected a council and-delegates ; and 
invested them with legislative and executive powers. 

They suffered from a scarcity of provisions, at first ; but a 
supply was fioon sent. by the proprietaries; and with it a plan 
for a magnificent town, and a regulation by which every 
settler was allowed 160 acres of land. Several persons were 
created landgraves^ under the provision of Loeke's constitu- 
tion ; and, among the rest, the lawgiver himself. But this 
race of Carolinian noblcss was very short-lived. The attempt 
to establish a feudal nobility in this country was universally 
felt to be ridiculous ; and it accordingly proved utterly abortive. 
Sayle fell a victim to the climate before his settlement was 
well established. On his death, Sir John Yeamans claimed 
the ofiice of governor, as due to the rank of landgrave, which 
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no other person residing in the province enjoyed* The 
council preferred to give the office to Joseph West, until the 
pleasure of the proprietaries should be known ; who, after 
due deliberation, judged it expedient to entrust the government 
to Yeamans. 

In 1671, settlers from North Carolina and Port Royal, 
began to resort to the neighbourhood of Cooper and Ashley 
rivers ; and there they soon after laid the foundations of Old 
Charleston ; which became for some time the capital of the 
southern country. The settlements had now attracted the 
attention of the Spaniards at St. Augustine, who became 
very desirous to break them up. They sent emissaries to 
Charleston, who attempted to excite the inhabitants to revolt; 
encouraged indented servants to nin away from their masters 
to the Spanish territory ; and instigated the Indians to extir- 
pate the colony. In these attempts the Spaniards were too 
successful ; and the repeated attacks of the Indians, added to 
tiie severe labours, and occasional sickness of the colonists, 
were rapidly spreading discontent. An insurrection actually 
took placo, but was easily quelled by the governor. 

While Yeamans was exerting himself to repress these dis- 
orders, the Spaniards, learning the situation of affairs in the 
colony, despatched a party for the purpose of extirpating it. 
But they hs^l proceedied no farther than St. Helena, when, 
hearing that a force was advancing to meet them, they hastily 
retreated. The Indians were, meantime, diverted from their 
hosule operations against Charleston, by a war among them- 
selves, which nearly proved fatal to two of their principal 
tribes, the Westoes and Seranas. 

In 1673, the colony was strongly reinforced by the arrival 
of settlers from the Dutch province of New Netherlands, 
which having passed into the hands of the English, many of 
the original colonists chose to seek a new residence. They 
founded a town on the south-west side of the Ashley river, to 
which they gave the name of Jamestown. They were sub- 
sequently joined by large numbers of their countrymen froni 
Holland ; and eventually deserting Jamestown, were dispersed 
throughout the province. 

Disputes now arose between the proprietaries and the 
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colonists, occasioned by the heavy expenses, and deficient 
returns of the colony. The pi^prietaries attributed these, in 
part, to the mismanagement ofvS'eamans, who retired to Bar- 
badoes, and so6n after died! His place was supplied by 
Joseph West. (1674.). '; 

In 1680, the proprietatieacati^d the capital of the province 
to be removed from Old Charleston to Oyster Point, which 
is formed by the confluence of Cooper and Ashley rivers. 
Here the present city of Charleston was founded; and, by 
the superior advantages of its situation, soon became the chief 
city of the southern country. A war with the Indians, which 
broke out the sanre year, was speedily and successfully ter- 
minated by the prudent and vigorous measures of the governor. 

West's administration terminated in 1683, vrhen he was 
succeeded by Morton. The practice of kidnapping Indians, 
and selling them in the West Indies, which had been intro- 
duced by West, was the subject of many disputes between the 
proprietaries and the colonists, during Morton's administra- 
tion, whose opposition to it finally occasioned his retirement. 
Kyrle was next appointed by the proprietaries ; but soon after 
died; and Quarry, his successor, being dismissed for coun- 
tenancing piracy, Morton was reinstated in 1685. 

In 1686, the Spaniards from St. Augustine invaded South 
Carolina, and laid waste the settlements of Port Royal. Pre- 
parations were made for an attack on St. Augustine, which 
was only prevented by the interference of the proprietaries. 
About the same time a large accession of emigrants arrived, 
consisting of Protestant refugees who had been driven from 
France by the revocation of die edict of Nantz. 

Morton was succeeded by James Colleton, in August, 1686. 
His administration was distinguished by a series of disputes 
with the legislature, who desired a new constitution, which 
the proprietaries refused to sanction. When the discontent 
of the colonists had attained its greatest height, Seth Sothel, 
who liad been banished from Albemarle, suddenly presented 
himself at Charleston, and usurped the government, banished 
Colleton, and fined and imprisoned many others of the govern- 
ment party. But his tyranny and rapacity were soon found 
to be bo intolerable, that, on the remonstrance of the proprie- 
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taries, he was compelled to vacate bis functions, and abandon 
. the province. He went to North Carolina, where he died 
in 1694. 

Colonel Philip Ludwell was now appointed governor. He 
was anxious to protect the French refugees ; and endeavoured 
to have them naturalised, and admitted to equal rights with 
the rest of the colonists. This measure was resisted by the 
bigotry and intolerance of the people ; and it was not t^l many 
years afterwards, that they obtained the recognition o^ their 
natural rights. 

Thomas Smith succeeded Ludwell. It was under his 
administration that the celebrated fundamental constitutions 
of John Locke were finally abolished, and> a sysiem more 
conformable to the state of the country and the actual wants 
of the people, was substituted. 

In 1694, a ship from Madagascar, on her homeward pas- 
sage to Britain, happening to touch at Charleston, the captain, 
in acknowledgment of the civilities of governor Smith, pre* 
sented him with a bag of seed rice, which he said he had seen 
growing in the eastern countries, where it was deemed excel- 
lent food, and yielded a prodigious increase. The governor - 
divided it among his friends, who agreed to make the experi- 
ment ; and planting their parcels in different soils, found the 
result to exceed their most sanguine expectations. From this 
incident we are to date the first introduction of one of the 
chief staples of South Carolina. 

John Archdale, a Quaker, was appointed governor in 1695. 
His jurisdiction extended also to North Carolina ; and the 
wisdom and prudence of his administration were universally 
acknowledged. It terminated in 1696. John Blake was his 
successor. He was instrumental in conciliating the dififerent' 
religious sects, whose dissensions had been a source of much 
disturbance. He died in 1700. 

Under the rule of his immediate successors, Moore and 
Johnson, the colony was harassed by a succession of Indian, 
wars ; involved in a heavy debt by an ill-conducted and fruit- 
less expedition against St. Augustine ; and agitated by religious, 
disputes originating in% series of persecuting laws against the' 
dissenters from the church of England.' 
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lo 1706, during- the administration 6( governor Johnson, 
the Spaniards from St. Augustine made a descent upon 
Charleston, but were repulsed with a heavy loss in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. 

Henceforward the proprietary government was involved in 
constant disputes with the colonists, excepting a short interval 
during the administration of Charles Craven, until 1729, when 
the company of proprietaries was dissolved, the chief part of 
the chartered interests being sold to the crown. 

The war of the Yemassees occurred in 1715. It was at- 
tended with every circumstance of savage treachery and bar- 
barity. Ninety persons were massacred by the Indians, on 
the first onset at Pocotaligo, and the neighbouring plantations. 
Port Royal escaped by a timely warning, most of the inha- 
bitants being conveyed to Charleston by a vessel which was 
fortunately lying in the harbour. 

It was soon found that this was but the opening of the 
drama. Ail the southern tribes, from Cape Fear to Florida, 
were in .arms, and seven thousand warriors were speedily 
arrayed against the Carolinas. Governor Craven mustered 
1,200 men; marched into the enemy^s country; defeated 
them in a pitched battle, and drove them into Florida. Their 
lands were taken by the colony, and offered to purchasers. 
A body of 500 Irishmen was speedily settled on them, but 
being afterwards displaced by the injustice of the proprietaries, 
the land was again left vacant, and the frontier exposed. 

For nearly a century after its first settlement. South Caro- 
lina, like North Carolina, had nearly all its popidation con- 
fined to the neighbourhood of the sea coast. Bui subsequently 
a flood of inhabitants poured into the western woods of the 
country, from the more northern provinces ; and before the 
revolutionary war commenced, the population amounted to 
248,000. 



CHAPTER XX. 



COLONISATION OF GEORGIA. 



Georgia was the last of the colonies settled before the de* 
claration of independence. It had been originally included 
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under the firel charter for Carolina, but no settlements were 
made under that charter. The whole tract or country lying 
between the Savannah and Altamaha remained nnoccupied by 
Europeans till the year 1732. In that year a company waa 
formed in England for transporting into this unsettled wil- 
derness such of the sufieriag poor in the parent country as 
might be willing to emigrate for the purpose of gaining a 
livelihood. 

A charter wa!a obtained from George II, incorporating the 
company under the name of ' Trustees for settling and eats- 
blishing the colony of Georgia.' Large sums of money were 
subscribed for defraying the expenses of transportation and 
settlement ; and, in November, one hundred and sixteen per- 
sons embarked at Gravesend, under the direction of General 
James Oglethorpe, who arrived early the next year at Charles- 
ton. He was cordially received by the inhabitants, who were 
gratified with the prospect of establishing a barrier between 
themselves and the Spaniards of Florida. 

Having explored the country which he was about to occupy, 
Oglethorpe fixed upon a high bluff on the Savannah river aa 
a suitable slfuation for a settlement, and there founded the 
town of Savannah. Hiving completed the erection of a fort, 
his next object was to treat with the Indians for a share of 
their possessions. He accordingly summoned a congress at 
Savannah, composeil of the chiefs of the Upper and Lower 
Creeks, and the Yamacraw Indians, represented to them the 
wealth, power, and intelligence of the Enghsh, and the ad 
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vantages which would accrue to the natives from an alliance 
with ihem, and finally offered to purchase so much of their 
lands as might be required for the use of the new colony. 

After he had distributed presents among the Indians, his 
terms were accepted ^ and Tomochichi, in the name of the 
Creek warriors, addressed him' in a set speech. Among other 
observations, he said, ' Here is a little present ;' and then gave 
him a buffalo's skin, painted on the inside with the head and 
feathers of an eagle, and desired him to accept it, ' because 
the eagle signified speed, and the buffalo strength. The Eng- 
lish,' he proceeded, ' are as swifl as the bird, and as strong as 
the beast ; since, like the first, they fiy from the utmost parts 
of the earth, over vast seas, and, like the second, nothing can 
withstand them. The feathers of the eagle are soft, and sig- 
nify love; the buffalo's skin is warm, ^nd signifies protection. 
He hoped, therefore, that they would love and protect their 
iitlle families.' 

When this treaty was concluded with the natives, and the 
colony placed in a state of defence, Oglethorpe returned to 
England, taking with him Tomochichi, his queen, and several 
other Indians. On their arrival in London, ihey were intro- 
duced to the king and the nobility, and treated with much 
distinction. Curiosity, and a desire to conciliate the native 
tribes, were sufficient motives with the English for lavishing 
upon them an abundance of civilities and presents,^ and all 
classes strove to render their visit agreeable. At the end of 
four months they returned to their country ; and by their in- 
fluence with the Indian tribes, contributed much to the good 
understanding which subsequently prevailed between them 
and the colonists. 

During the following year, five or six hundred emigrants 
arrived and took up their abode in the colony. But it was 
soon found that the paupers of England were not suflUcieritly 
hardy and industrious to form prosperous estab^^hments in a 
new country. The trustees offered^liids to other emigrants ;^ 
and, in consequence of this encouragement, more than four 
hundred persons arrived from Germany, Scotland, and Swit- 
zerland, in 1735. The Highlanders built a fort and town at 
Darien ; and the Germans formed an establishment on the 
Savannah, which they called Ebenezer. In 1736, Oglethorpe 
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arrived with two ships and three hundred emigrants. In the 
same year the celebrated John Wesley came out to Georgiat 
and commenced preaching to the colonists and Indians. His 
benevolent efforts met with much opposition ; and he was 
soon compelled to return to a more congenial sphere of use- 
fulness in England. 

Soon after his return, another distinguished methodist 
preacher, George Whitefield, arrived in the colony, and formed 
a project for establishing an orphan house for the education 
of poor children. He travelled all over the colonies and 
England, preaching and soliciting subscriptions for this pur- 
pose. His eloquence was very efficient in promoting his de- 
sign; the orphan asylum was established, and stiU exists, 
although in no very flourishing condition. 

Oglethorpe's attention was now directed to the defence of 
the colony. He erected a fort on the banks of the Savannah, 
and another near the mouth of the Altamaha, where a town 
called Frederica was laid out and built. Ten miles nearer the 
sea, on Cumberland Island, he raised a battery, commanding 
the entrance to Jekyl Sound, and protecting Frederica from 
ships of war.. 

The Spaniards sent a commissioner from Havanna, de- 
manding the evacuation of all the territories south of St. Helena 
Sound, as belonging to the King of Spain. Oglethorpe, having 
vainly remonstrated against this claim, broke up the confer- 
ence and returned to England. Here he received the ap- 
pointment of general and commander in chief of all his 
majesty's forces in South Carolina and Georgia; and returned 
with a regiment of six hundred men, designed for the protec- 
tion of the southern frontier. 

The Spaniards, meantime, had been busy in attempting to 
detach the Creeks from their alliance with the English ; but 
Oglethorpe, on his return, defeated their intrigues, and formed 
a new treaty of friendshJMfith the chieftains. The Spaniards 
next employed a most^Kvarrantable stratagem against the 
English. Having corrupted an English soldier, who had 
been in their service, they employed him to excite a mutiny 
in Oglethorpe's camp, and an audacious attempt was made to 
assassinate the general. But his life was fortunately preserved, 
and the principal conspirators were shot. 
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By a report of the trustees, made in 1740, it appeared that 
twenty-five hundred emigrants had been sent out to the colony^ 
and five hundred thousand dollars expended on its settlement, 
without rendering it independent of charitable contributions 
for support. 

An expedition was undertaken, in 1740, for the reduction 
of St. Atfgustine, under the command of Oglethorpe, with an 
army consisting of four hundred troops, from Georgia and 
South (varolina, and alarge body of auxiliary Indiana* Two 
of the Spanish forts were taken, and St. Augustine was for-" 
mally besieged. But the Spaniards, famous since the days of 
Scipio for resisting sieges, maintained their post; and the 
colonial army was compelled to retire. 

In two years afterwards, this invasion was retaliated by a 
formidable land and naval force, chiefly from Havanna. The 
army consisted of three thousand men ; and their object was 
to drive Oglethorpe from the frontiers, break up the Georgia 
settlements, and then march on South Carolina and Virginia* 
As the South Carolinians had not yet sent him any assist- 
anee, the founder of Georgia was now left to his own resources. 
His operations in this emergency are thus described by Dr, 
Ramsay. 

* When the Spanish force proceeded up the Altamaha, Ogle- 
tliOYpe wns obliged to retreat to Frederica. He had but about 
seven hundred men besides Indians ; yet, with a part of these, 
he approached within two miles of the enemy's camp, with 
the design of attacking them by surprise, when a French sol- 
dier of his party fired a n;iusket and ran into the Spanish lines. 
His situation was now very critical, for he knew that the 
deserter would make known his weakness. Returning, 
however, to Frederica, he had recourse to the following ex- 
pedient. He wrote a letter to the deserter, desiring him to 
acquaint the Spaniards with the defenceless state of Frederica, 
and to urge them to the attack. jMke could not effect this 
object, Oglethorpe desired him toHR all his art to persuade 
them to stay three days at Fort Simon's; as, within that 
time, he should have a reinforcement t>f two thousand land 
forces, with six ships of war ; cautioning him, at the same 
time, not to drop a hint of Admiral Vernon's meditated attack 
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upon St. Augustine. A Spanish prisoner was entrotled wiA 
this letter, under promise of deliTering it to the deserter ; but 
he gave it, as was expected and intended, to the eomniamier 
in chief, who instantly put the deserter in irons. In the per- 
plexity occasioned by this letter, while the enemy was de- 
liberating what measures to adopt, three ships of force, which 
the governor of South Carolina had sent to Oglethorpe's aid, 
appeared on the coast. The Spanish commander was now 
convinced, heyond all question, that the letter, instead ef 
being a stratagem, contained serious instructions to a spy; 
and, in this moment of consternation, set fire to the foil, and 
embarked so precipitately as to leave behind him a number 
of cannon, with a quantity of military stores. Thus, by an 
event beyond human foresight or controul, by the correspond- 
ence between the suggestions of a military genius and the 
blowing of the winds, was the infant colony providentiaUy 
saved from dejstruction, and Oglethorpe gained the character 
of an able general. He now returned to England, and never 
again revisited Georgia. In 1775, he was offered the com- 
mand of the British army in America. He professed his 
readiness to accept the appointment, if the ministers would 
authorise him to assure the colonies that justice would be 
done them ; but the command was given to Sir William 
Howe. He died in August, 1785, at Uie age of 97, being the 
oldest general in the service. Nine years before his death, 
the province of Georgia, of which he was the father, was 
raised to the rank of a sovereign, independent state, and had 
been for two years acknowledged as such by the mother 
country, under whose auspices it had been planted.' 

The interesting character and destiny of Oglethorpe has 
induced us to continue an extract from Dr. Ramsay's sketch, 
with a trifling omission, to the end of his IKe. We now 
return to the course of events in Georgia, after the Spanish 
invasion. ^^ 

The original charter wKreorgia had prohibited the intro- 
duction of negroes and rum into the colony. The former of 
these restrictions was believed to have prevented the success- 
ful cultivation of their lands ; and the latter cut off all com- 
merce with the West Indies. Their lands also were held by 
a tenure not satisfactory to the inhabitants. The consequence 
was, that in ten years after their first settlement, the people 
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could* ^th great difficulty, obtain a scanty subsistence ; and 
new emigrants were discouraged from entering a colony 
which laboured under such apparent disadvantages. The com- 
plaints which were made to the trustees were utterly dis- 
regarded ; and the colony was suffered to languish under all 
its discouragements till the year 1752, when Uie charter was 
surrendered to the king. 

Under the royal care the people were favoured with the 
same liberties and privileges which were enjoyed by the 
neighbouring colonies, and from this period Georgia rapidly 
advanced in population and wealth. 



CHAPTER XXL 



COMMENCEMENT OF THE OLD FRENCH WAR. 

Hitherto we have regarded the British colonies of North 
America as distinct communities, and have accordingly traced 
their histories separately, from the periods of settlement to the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Although they had thus 
far acknowledged a general relationship^ and in some instances 
had formed political combinations, yet their remoteness from 
each other, their Several difficulties of early colonisation, and 
the border wars which they were compelled to wage with the 
aborigines in their respective neighbourhoods, had thus far 
prevented them fVom ever becoming consolidated and united 
in any common design. 

It was perhaps fortunate, that the period had now arrived, 
when their whole frontier was threatened by an enemy suf- 
ficiently formidable to demonstrat e ^fee necessity of union and 
concerted action. They were l^^Hforth to be one people^ 
in war and in peace, bound togeflij^by common interests, 
touched by common sympathies, and nerved by one spirit. 

The war with France, commenced in 1754, in which that 
nation vigorously prosecuted its design of fortifying the terri- 
tory, which it claimed from Canada to Louisiana, was one in 
which every colony had a direct and lively interest. It ac- 
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eordinglj dereloped the resources of the whole coontry, and 
taught the lessoa which, in a subsequent, and more interesting 
struggle, was oriuch vital importance, the lesson, namely, 
that union is strength. 

At the period when the war commenced, which was fami- 
liady called, by the revolutionary veterans, the old French 
war, the French, in addition to their possessions in Canada 
and Nova Scotia, held a settlement in New Orleans, and a 
number of others in the surrounding region, to which they 
had given the name of Louisiana. As their possessions were 
extended up the Mississippi, they conceived the grand design 
of forming a complete chain of fortifications from New Orleans 
to the lakes ; thus partially surrounding the English colonies 
by a bow of which they would constitute the chord. 

This project excited the most lively apprehension in the 
Bnglish nation, ^nd its colonies. Having granted charters to 
the first adventurers, embracing the whole territory from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, the English had advanced towards the 
west, in the full belief that their title to the country, in that 
direction, could not be controverted. The French settlements, 
scattered from Canada to the gulf of Mexico, of course inter- 
fere with ^ese pretensions, and if held, would not only limit 
their territory, but expose the Enf^ish inhabitants to perpetual 
incursions «f the rival nation and its Indian allies, on the 
whole western border. The claims of France extended to 
the Alleghany mountains ; and the whole fertile vale of the 
Mississippi became now the subject of a controversy, which 
could only be decided by the sword. 

The white population of the English colonies, at the com- 
mencement of this contest exceeded one million of souls, while 
that of the French was estimated at only fifty-two thousand. 

The governor of New France, a name given to the French 
possessions coUectively^as by no means deterred from his 
purpose by this grea^fe^arity of numbers. While the 
population of his enemt^B^^a scattered over a widely ex- 
tended territory, and undec:Vvarious local governments, that 
of his own dominion was -all under his owa direction, and 
occupied a comparatively small space. Besides, his owa 
people were military in their spirit and habits, and his alli- 
ances with the Indians commanded a much larger number of 
those barbarous, but efficient auxiliaries, than could be mus 
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tered by his opponents. The Five Nations were almost the 
only Indian allies of the English, while the French were 
connected by ties of interest and friendship with all the in- 
numerable hordes of the north and west 

The command of Lake Champlain had been already attained 
by the French, who had erected a strong fort at Crown Point. 
A chain of fortifications had been extended up the St» Law- 
rence and olorfg the great lakes ; and this was designed to be 
continued down to the Mississippi. The execution of this 
design was hastened by an act of the English government. 
The king had granted to a corporation, called the Ohio cam-- 
pany, a tract of 600,000 acres of land, lying in the disputed 
territory ; and this company now proceeded to establish trad- 
ing houses and survey the country. 

The governor of Canada, considering this to be an intra- 
sion on the French dominions, wrote to the governors of 
New York and Pennsylvania, informing them of it, and 
threatening to seize the English traders, wherever they 
should be found. This intimation being disregarded, he 
seized some of the traders, and carried them prisoners to 
Presque Isle, on Lake Erie, where he was engaged in erect- 
ing a strong fort. He also opened a communication from 
Presque Isle, down French creek and the Alleghany river, 
to the Ohio, and kept it open by detachments of troops and 
by entrenchments. 

Dinwiddie, the lieutenant governor of Virginia, regarding 
these proceedings as so many acts of aggression on that colo- 
ny, laid the subject before the assembly, and despatched 
Major George Washington, (the same who afterwards be- 
came so nobly conspicuous in the annals of his country,) 
with a letter to the commandant of the French forces on the 
Ohio, requiring him to retire from the dominions of his Bri- 
tannic majesty. To this letter theFrench officer replied that 
he acted under the orders of his^^val, then in Canada, and 
should hold himself responsible Vi^to him. 

This answer being equivalent to a defiance, the Virginia 
spirit was roused, and active preparations were instantly com- 
menced for a campaign. Early in the spring of 1754, Major 
Washington advanced with a detachment of his regiment into 
the disputed territory, where he fell in with and defeated a 
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party of hostile French and Indians. Being joined by the 
remainder of his regiment, he pushed forward with the in* 
tention of preoccupying the post at the confluence of the 
Alleghany and Monongahela rivers ; but on his march thither, 
he met a superior force of French and Indians, who attacked 
him in a hastily built stockade, and, after a gallant resistance, 
compelled him to capitulate. The post towards which he 
was proceeding had already been occupied by the French, 
who built there a strong fort, which they called Fort Da 
Qiiesne. 

Meantime the English government were not backward in 
perceiving and preparing for the approach of war. The Earl 
of Holderness, secretary of state, had written to the governors 
of the respective colonies, recommending united action, and 
directing their attention to the necessity of securing the 
friendship of the Five Nations ; ordering them at the same 
time to repel force by force, and, if possible, dislodge the 
French from their posts on the Ohio. 

A convention of delegates from the several colonies met at 
Albany, to treat with the Five Nations. Governor Shirley, 
of Massachusetts, embraced this opportunity of recommend- 
ing to the other governors to instruct their commissioners on 
the subject of union. The delegates from Massachusetts and 
Maryland received the necessary instructions. The others 
received no direct authority for this purpose. The congress 
of delegates, however, ^fter endeavouring to secure the friend- 
ship of the Five Nations by large presents, directed a com- 
mittee to report a plan of union. It was accordingly re- 
ported, and approved, on the 4th of July. It provided for a 
grand council of delegates from the several legislatures, and 
a president general to be appointed by the king, and invested 
with a negative power. This council was to enact general 
laws for the union, raise money, and provide for and regulate 
the system of general d^^y . 

The delegates from^^Ptecticut dissented from this plan, 
being apprehensive of the dangerous powers vested in the 
president general. The English government disapproved of 
the plan on the ground that the union might eventually lead 
to a concerted system of resistance to the supremacy o€,the 
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mother country. The scheme was, therefore, laid aside. 
Subsequent events proved that both objecting parties under- 
stood full well the tendency of such a unio» as the one pro- 
posed. - 

The ministry presented ^ plan of their own, which was 
still less acceptable ; and it was accordingly determined to 
carry on the war with British troops, aided by such rein- 
forcements as^ the colonies could raise. 

Early in the year 1765, Generai Braddock arrived from 
Europe with an army, and convened the governors of the 
several provinces in Virginia, on the 14th of April, for the 
purpose of adopting a plan for the campaign. It ^as re- 
solved to carry on three expeditions j one against Fort Du 
Quesne, to be conducted by General Braddock, at the head 
of the British array and auxiliary forces from Maryland and 
Virginia ; *a second, against Niagara and Fort Frontighac, 
under the command of Governor Shirley, his own and Pep- 
perel's regiments constituting the principal force ; and a third 
against Crown Point, led by Colonel William Johnson, and 
composed of the colonial troops raised in New England and 
New York. 

Meantime, the government of Massachusetts, having al- 
ready projected an invasion of Nova Sqptia, sent out three 
Uiousand men to that province, under Colonel Winslow, who 
embarked at Boston, in May ; and in the course of the month 
of June, with the loss of only three men, the English ac- 
quired complete possession of the whole country. This con- 
quest was followed by the confiscation of the land? and 
moveables belonging to the French inhabitants, and their dis- 
persion through the English colonies ; a measure which the 
Eiiglish considered necessary, though severe ; inasmuch as 
the war, which was already commenced, would render it 
extremely unsafe to permit their continuance in Nova Scotia} 
or their retirement to Canada. ^^^ parole, nor even the 
oath of allegiance to England, vlPever been found suffi- 
ciently binding on these people, to prevent their taking an 
active part against the English, whenever an opportunity was 
afforded. 
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After the convention of governors had separated, Genera] 
Braddock proceeded to Port Cumberland, in the western 
part of Virginia. After waiting here for the residue of hii 
army for some time, he selected 1200 men, and, pushing 
forward towards Fort Du Quesne, reached the Monongahela on 
the 8ih of July. On the march, he was repeatedly warned 
to guard against a surprise. Washington and the other pro- 
vincial officers advised him to send forward the provincial 
troops, to scour the woods and look out for ambuscades. 
But Braddock, confident in his own skill and bravery, disre- 
garded their advice, and absurdly persisted in marching for- 
ward, as if no hidden enemy were lo be apprehended. His 
van was composed of British troops, totally unaccustomed to 
forest warfare ; and the main body, with the artillery, fol- 
lowed at some distance. 

When within seven miles of Fort Du Quesne, in an open 
wood, thick set with high grass, as the troops were pressing 
boldly forward, the war whoop resounded ia their ears, and 
a destructive fire was. poured in upon them from thousands 
of iuviaible enemies, ^^ry rock, and tree, and stump ap- 
peared to conceal a id^^Bnan. The van was thrown into 
confusion; but the maiiiDody being ordered to come up, and 
the fire of theenemy being suspended in consequence of the 
fall of their commander, they were supposed to be dispersed. 
But in a few minutes the attack was renewed with increased 
fury ; the van was driven back upon the main body; and ttte 
whole array was thrown into utter confusion. The officera 
on horseback were conspicuous marks for the Indian sharp- 
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shooters ; and most of them were brought down. In a short 
time Washington was the only aid-de-camp left alive, and 
not wounded. He had two horses shot under him, and four 
bullets passed throu^ his coat ; but he escaped unhurt. He 
was reserved, by Providence, to perform future and more 
important services. Throughout the whole of that tremen- 
dous scene he displayed the most perfect coolness and self- 
possession. Braddock was not less undaunted. Amidst the 
whistling of the Indian bullets, he endeavoured to rally his 
men, and restore order. But being totally unacquainted with 
the Indian mode of fighting, he neither allowed his men 
to push into the forest singly and attack the enemy in iheii 
own way, nor did he order a retreat. He endeavoured to 
form his broken troops on 4he spot where they were first 
attacked, and where they still remained exposed to the fire 
of a sheltered enemy. The battle lasted three hours. The 
general, after having three horses shot under him, received 
a mortd wound. The British ofiicers fought with determined 
bravery ; and out of eighty-five, lost sixty-four of their num- 
ber, killed and wounded. The common soldiers o{ the Bri- 
tish regiments were so unaccustomed to this savage mode of 
attack, that they soon broke and could not be rallied ; but the 
provincial troops stood their ground coolly ; and, under the 
command of Colonel Washington, covered the retreat of their 
associates. 

The Indians, attracted by the rich plunder left upon the 
field, soon gave over the pursuit. The army retreated to the 
camp of Colonel Dunbar, where Braddock died of his 
wounds. The panic of the defeated portion of the army was 
communicated to those troops which had been left in reserve ; 
and the whole of the British troops, after destroying the 
chief part of their stores, hastily retreated to Philadelphia ; 
leaving the entire western frontier of Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and Virginia, exposed to tl^^^parsions of the savages. 
The settlements on the border A^rebroken up, and the in- 
habitants driven towards the sea-board. Distress and dismay 
were universal. Such were the effects of the presumption 
and folly of one man. Had Braddock but listened to the 
prudent counsels of Washington, the border would, probably, 
have been freed from the presence of a savage enemy ; and 
the inhabitants might have held their possessions in peace. 
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The two northern expeditions, though less disastrous than 
this, were both unsuccessful. Tbe'^expedilion of 1,500 men, 
commanded by General Shirley, against Niagara, was de- 
layed so that he was not able to reach Oswego till late in 
August ; while attempting to embark 700 men on the lake, 
his progress was arrested by a succession of heavy rams. 
The troops were discouraged and the Indians dispersed. The 
season being then too far advanced for the success of the en- 
terprise, the general retire<l to Albany, leaving 700 men in 
Oswego. 

The third expedition of this campaign, that against Crown 
Point, was to be executed by colonial troops raised in New 
England and New York, under the command of Colonel 
William Johnson. This was also delayed till the last of 
AugtTst. Baron Dieskau, the French commander, advanced 
to attack Johnson, who was on his march to Crown Point. 
Colonel* Williams, with 1,000 men, was detached to meet 
him, but fell in the onset ; and his party retired. A second 
detachment, ordered forward for his support, was also driven 
in upon the main body, who awaited it, posted behind fallen 
trees. The French, who were in close pursuit of the fugi- 
tives, now halted. The Americans commenced an effective 
fire, with musketry and two pieces of artillery, and soon 
put the enemy to flight, in their turn. Dieskau was mortally 
wounded, and taken prisoner. This victory re-assured the 
colonists, and removed the depression which Braddock's de- 
feat had occasioned. Johnson was rewarded with JS5,000 
sterling, and the title of baronet. 

Thus -ended the campaign of 1755, leaving the colonies 
without any important point gained, except the recovery of 
Nova Scotia ; while the French and Indians maintained com- 
plete ascendency on the frontier ; and, by their bloody incur- 
sions, broke up the border settlements, murdering the people, 
carrying them into ca||^y, or driving them into the more 
thickly settled regions.^^Riis disastrous result is to be attri- 
hated to the want of union and concerted action. 

Notwithstanding these hostile operations, war had not yet 
been formally declared between France and England. This 
took place, however, in the following spring, in consequence 
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of the capture of part of a French squadron, destined for 
America, by Admiral Boscawen. 

The plan for the campaign of 1756, was similar to that of 
1755. In a grand council of war, held by General Shirley, 
commander in chief of the British forces in America, and the 

fovernors of Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
laryland, it was resolved to attempt the reduction of Grown 
Point and Niagara, with the other posts on Lake Ontario, and 
of Fort Du Quesne. For this purpose it was determined to 
raise 19,000 men in America. This number was so unusu- 
ally large, that muclv delay was experienced in the raising of 
recruits. A further source of difficulty was the regulation 
requiring that provincial officers should be under British 
t>fficers when they acted together. 

While they were adjusting their claims to rank, and delibe- 
rating whether to attack Niagara, or Fort Du Quesne, Mont- 
calm, the successor of Dieskau, an accomplished and brave 
officer, advanced at the head of 5,000 French and Indians, and 
invested Oswego. The garrison, consisting of 1,600 men, 
well supplied with provisions, was soon compelled to sur- 
render ; and the fortress was demolished. 
* This bold measure completely disconcerted the original 
plan of the campaign, and nothing was thought of now, but 
security against further losses. An invasion was expected ; 
and the colonies were urged to send forward reinforcements. 
To add to the distress, the small-pox broke out in Albany, 
and spread such alarm that it was found necessary to garrison 
the posts in that neighbourhood with British troops, and dis- 
charge all the provincials, except a regiment raised in New 
York. Thus, the second campaign terminated as unfortu- 
nately as the preceding one. 

The campaign" of 1757 was, nevertheless, commenced with 
great zeal and activity. Lord Loudon, the new commander 
in chief of the British forces, a[u||||cl for 4,000 men from 
New England, which were prom [niPgran ted. A formidable 
fleet and army arrived from England ; and confident hopes 
were now entertained of the speedy downfall of the French 
power in America. It was determined to concentrate the 
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whole <]isposable force upon one point— the fortress of Louis- 
bourg, on the island of Cape Breton. But intelligence being 
received that an immense land and naval force had been sent 
out to this place from France ; and the strength of the forti- 
fications being perfectly well known to the Americans, the 
proposed expedition was abandoned, and the British admiral, 
and general, returned from New England to New York. 

The French general, Montcalm, meantime determined to 
gain complete possession of Lake George. Collecting from 
the forts at Crown Point, and Ticonderoga, and from the 
Canadian and Indian establishments, an army of 9,000 men* 
he laid siege to Fort William Henry, a place of considerable 
strength, with a garrison of 3,000 men, and urged his attack 
with BO much skill and resolution, that in six days the com* 
mander, Colonel Monroe, was compelled to capitulate. A 
reinforcement, sent to his aid, did not arrive in season. Its 
return to New York, in August, closed the military operations 
of this season. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

CONQUEST OF CANADA. 



At the close of the campaign of 1757, the affairs of Great 
Britain, and of her colonies in America, wore a very unpro- 
mising aspect. Three campaigns, carried on with immense 
exertion and expense^ had produced nothing but disaster and 
defeat. The lakes, and the whole western and northern 
border, were in possession of the French and Indians; who, 
with a vastly inferior f(^^, had maintained their ground, and 
even extended their erlKachments. The French had been 
successful every where. The British had every where ex- 
perienced reverses. Not only in America, but in Europe 
and Asia, their arms had been unsuccessful. It was seriously 
apprehended that the French would make good their claim to 
the whole valley of the Mississippi, and thus fulfil their de 
sign of connecting Canada with Louisiana, and confining the 
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British settlements to the Atlantic border. In the coloniesy 
men looked forward with apprehension and dismay. 

But a new era was at hand. Dne of those * choice and 
master spirits,' that never fail to leave their impress on their 
age and nation, had risen to the direction of affairs in Britain ; 
and summoned to his aid the best talents of the cojintry. 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, had been placed at the head 
of the new administration ; and, uniting a bold and masterly 
style of eloquence with consummate ability in the manage* 
ment of state affairs, he possessed the full confidence of the 
nation, and the complete command of its resources. His 
plans of operation were grand ; and the means which he em- 
ployed for their accomplishment were always adequate to 
their object Superior to the prejudices of party, he sought 
out and employed merit wherever it could be found. His 
means and his talents were greater than had been possessed 
by any of his predecessors. 

Pitt was highly popular in America, and the confidence 
inspired by his energy and decision led the colonists to make 
every exertion, and every sacrifice, which the occasion re* 
quired. A circular letter of Mr. Pitt assured the several go- 
vernors, that, to repair past losses, and disappointments, the 
cabinet was determined to send a formidable sea and land 
force to America ; and he called upon them to raise as many 
men as possible, promising all the munitions of war, and a 
future compensation for the expenses of the soldiers' wages 
and clothes. 

Massachusetts agreed to furnish 7,000 men ; Connecticut 
5,000 ; New Hampshire 3,000. These troops were in the 
field in May. Meanwhile the British fleets blocked up, in the 
French ports, the men and stores designed for Canada, or 
captured them on the sea. A powerful armament sailed from 
England. Twelve thousand men, under the command of 
General Amherst, arrived in Halifax^ and, soon after. General 
Abercrombie, the commander in clffief, found himself at the 
head of an army of fifty thousand men, of whom twenty 
thousand were provincials. 

Three expeditions were proposed ; one against Louisbourg ; 
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a second against Ticonderoga and Crown Point ; and a third 
against Fort Du Quesne. That against Louisbourg consisted 
of 14,000 men, 20 ships of the line, and 18 frigates. This 
(brmidable armament arrived before Louisbourg on the 2d of 
June ; and, in less than eight weeks, the fortress was surren- 
dered. 

The expedition against Ticonderoga and Crown Point was 
nnsuccessful. Sixteen thousand men were ordered on this 
service. They crossed Lake George in boats ; and, landing 
on the western side, were soon engaged with the enemy. 
Lord Howe fell at the first fire. General Abercrombie pro- 
ceeded ; and, after an action, took possession of a post near 
Ticonderoga. On the 8th of July, he attempted to carry the 
fortress itself, by assault. But the works were strong ; and 
the commander was the able and courageous Montcalm. After 
a contest of four hours, and the loss of 1,800 men, the British 
were compelled to retire. 

Abercrombie now detached Colonel Bradstreet, with 3,000 
men, and eight pieces of cannon, who succeeded in capturing 
Fort Frontignac, an unimportant post, on the north side of 
Ltike Ontario, garrisoned by 110 men. The fort being de- 
stroyed, Bradstreet returned to the main body ; and nothing 
further M^as attempted, by this division of the forces, during 
the campaign. 

The expedition against Fort Du Quesne was undertaken by 
General Forbes, with 8,000 men. On arriving at the fort, 
they found it abandoned by the garrison, who had gone down 
the Ohio river in boats. The place was thenceforward called 
Pittsburg, in honour of Mr. Pitt. The Indians came in and 
entered into treaties, which gave peace and security to the 
frontiers of Virginia, M^tryland, and Pennsylvania. 

Two of the three objects of the campaign of 1758 had thus 
been accomplished. It now remained to attempt the complete 
conquest of Canada. Accordingly it was agreed, that in the 
next year three powerful armies should enter Canada by dif- 
ferent routes, and severally attack the strong holds of the 
enemy. General Wolfe, with one division, was to ascend 
the St. Lawrence, and lay siege to Quebec. Another division 
was to reduce Ticonderoga and Crown Point ; and then de- 
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scend the river and join General Wolfe before Quebec. Tbe 
third division, tinder General Prideaux, was to reduce Niagara 
and Montreal, and then proceed to Quebec, the ultimate object 
of the whole force. General Amherst advanced to Ticonde- 
roga and Crown Point, and found those places abandoned. 
He then made an unsuccessful attempt to gain possession of 
the lake ; but, after capturing two vessels, was obliged, by 
storms and the advanced season of the year, to return to 
Crown Point and go into winter quarters. Prideaux besieged 
Niagara; and, being killed, the command devolved on Sir 
William Johnson, who succeeded in reducing the place. 
Neither of these armies was able to effect a union with Gene- 
ral Wc^fe. Fortunately he was able to accomplish the grand 
object, without their co-operation 

Embarking at Louisbourg, with 8,000 men, and a formida- 
ble train of artillery, Wolfe proceeded up the St. Lawrence, 
and landed his army on the island of Orleans, near Quebec. 
The difficulties which he had to encounter were sufficiently 
great to have deterred a less ardent commander ; but it was a 
maxim of Wolfe's that * a victorious army finds no difficulties.' 
He first attacked the French entrenchments at the falls* of 
Montmorency; but without success. He then landed^^his 
troops in the night, and ascended a steep craggy cliff, to an 
eminence, called the Heights of Abraham, in rear of the city. 
Montcalm, the French general in chief, now determined to 
leave his camp and attack the English army. 

Accordingly, on the 1 3th of September, he drew out his 
forces, and prepared for a pitched battle. The French ad- 
vanced to the charge with their usual spirit, and the action 
commenced with great resolution on both sides. The Eng- 
lish reserved their fire till the French were within forty yards 
of them, and then gave it with effect. Wolfe, advancing at 
the head of the British grenadiers with charged bayonets, 
received a mortal wound. Monckton, who succeeded in the 
command, was shot through tlie body ; and the direction of 
the army devolved on General Townshend. Montcalm, too, 
received a mortal wound ; and General Senezurgus, the se- 
cond in eemmand, fell. The French were driven from the 
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field ; and a reinforcement, brought forward by BongainWUet 
was also compelled to retire. 

It appears that, in this decisive action, the numbers on both 
tfides were nearly equal. The English troops, however, were 
aU veteians, while those of the French commander were but 
half of that description. The French regulars were almost 
all destroyed ; while Ihe English loss was less than 600 in 
killed and wouttded. They had to mourn, however, the loss 
of their gallant commander ; which was regarded as a national 
calamity in the mother country, as well as in the colonies. 
He received a ball in his wrist at the commenoement of the 
action ; but he wrapped a handkerchief round his arm, and 
continued to encourage his men. He soon afterwards received 
a ball in the body, but also concealed this wound, and was 
advancing at the head of the grenadiers, when a third bullet 
pierced his breast. In a dying sta^, he unwillingly suffered 
himself to be borne to the rear, still evincing the greatest 
anxidty for the fate of the day. Being informed that the 
enemy's ranks were breaking, he reclined his head, from 
extreme faintness, on the arm of an officer. He was soon 
roused by the cry • They fly, they fly.* • Who fly?' he ex- 
claimed. • The French,*' was tlie reply. • Then,' said the 
dying hero, * I depart content,' and almost instantly expired. 
How many tears have been shed at this simple but affecting 
recital 1 How often, by the firesides of tlxe colonists, for 
years afterwards, has the touching ballad in which his gal- 
lantry and his mournful fate are sung, drawn forth the sym- 
pathies of the listening circle. Wolfe was the favourite hero 
of our ancestors; and his name was long held in grateful 
remembrance. 

While General Townshend was making preparations for 
the siege of Quebec, the town capitulated, on condition that 
the inhabitants should be protected in their religious and civil 
rights, till a treaty of peace should determine their future 
condition. General Murray left a garrison of 5,000 men at 
Quebec, and sailed with the fleet and the remainder of the 
army, from the St. Lawrence. 

The campaign of 1760, was directed to the reduction of 
Montreal, and the remaining posts of the French in Canada. 
A well concerted union of three divisions of forces, under 
Amherst, Johnson, and Haviland, secured the capitulaticm of 
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Montreal, in September ; and all the other fortresses were 
soon after surrendered to the English. The French power 
m Canada was thus entirely overthrown ; and it thencefor- 
ward became a British province. 

The British arms were equally successful in other parts of 
the world. Important conquests were made in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. Spain having declared war against England, in 
1762, lost the important city of Havanna, while France was 
compelled to surrender Martinique, Granada, St. Lucia, St. 
Vincent, and all the Caribbee islands. A general treaty of 
peace gave Britain all her conquests in North America, with 
the river and port of Mobile, and all the French territory on 
the eastern side of the Mississippi, reserving only the island 
of New Orleans. The French possessions, in that quarter, 
were thenceforward bounded by the Mississippi, from its 
sourise to the river Iberville, and thence by a line drawn along 
the middle of that river, and of the lakes Maurepas and Pont- 
chartrain. 

The Havanna was exchanged with Spain for the Floridas. 
The British empire, in North America, was thus not only 
extensively widened, but clearly defined by great natural 
boundaries, which bade fair to remove all future causes of 
controversy with other nations respecting their possessions 
on the continent. 

One hundred and sixty years had elapsed between the first 
permanent British settlement in North America, and the con- 
quest of Canada. During a great part of this period, Eng- 
land, France, and Spain, had been contending respecting the 
boundaries of their several possessions on the continent ; and 
the wars to whiph these controversies gave rise, were of the 
roost distressing and sanguinary character, l^ach power was 
willing to employ the tomahawk and scalping knife of the 
savage, in its aggressions on the others ; and all the barbari- 
ties of Indian warfare were thus brought home to the fire- 
sides of the defenceless settlers. Well might the inhabitants 
of the country now rejoice that the controversy was termi- 
nated ; and look forward with hope for a period of undis- 
turbed tranquillity. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



THB RKVOLUTION. 

Thk attachment of the American colonies to the mother 
country was never stronger than at the close of the French 
war, which terminated in the conquest of Canada. To the 
natural ties of brotherhood were superadded the strongest 
feelings of mutual regard, arising from a participation in 
common dangers, and a common victory. The colonists 
were proud of their descent from British ancestors, and their 
connection ith one of the most powerful nations of Europe. 
They were also fully sensible of the value of English liberty, 
and every colonist believed himself to be equally entided 
with his brethren, on the opposite side of the Atlantic, to all 
the essential rights of a British subject. 

The^ habits of the early settlers, and many circumstances 
in the history of their descendants, had led them to study* 
with attention and lively interest, the principles of political 
liberty, and to watch, with the most jealous vigilance, against 
every encroachment of arbitrary power. The degree of au- 
thority which might be legally exercised over the colonies, 
by the parent state, had never been very clearly defined. The 
doctrine prevailed in England, that parliament had the power 
of binding them in all cases whatever. In America this had 
been repeatedly and publicly denied. 

In New England, the colonial assemblies were supposed 
to possess every legislative power not expressly surrendered- 
This, however, had been modified into an admission that par- 
liament might reguiale commerce, but not the internal affairs 
of the colonies. As early as 1692, the general court of Mas- 
sachusetts passed an act, denying the right of any other legis- 
lature to lay a tax on the colony ; and, not long after, the 
same denial was. extended, by the assembly of New York, to 
all legislation oyer the colony. These acts were disapproved ; 
and expressly denied in England, in 1696; and the power 
of parliament to regulate certain internal affairs of the colo- 
nies, had been established by usage. In the middle and 
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southern colonies, while the power of general legislation 
was admitted to belong to parliament, that of direct internal 
taxation was denied. Schemes for taxing the colonies by 
authority of parliament had been formed in 1739, and again 
in 1754, but, from temporary causes, they had been abandoned. 

The expenses of the recent war had rendered necessary a 
great addition to the usual taxes of the Ekiglish nation. Ap^ 
prehensive of rendering themselves unpopular, by pressing 
too severely on the resources of the people at home, the 
ministry directed their attention to the North American colo- 
nies ; and determined to revive the scheme for raising a re- 
venue from that source. Mr. GrenviUe, first commissioner 
of the' treasury, (1763,) introduced a resolution, which was 
passed, without much debate, declaring that it would be 
proper to impose certain stamp duties on the colonies. The 
actual imposition of them was deferred till the next year* 

At the same time, other resolutions were passed, imposing 
new duties on the trade of the colonies ; those on the com- 
merce with the French and Spanish colonies amounted to a 
prohibition of fair trade, and the regulations for collecting 
them were calculated to prevent the smuggling which had 
hitherto been overlooked, or connived at. All the naval 
officers, on the American station, were converted into revenue 
officers ; and many seizures were made. The forfeitures 
were ordered to be decided on by courts of vice-admiralty ; 
as if the government distrusted the impartiality of the ordi- 
nary tribunals. 

These acts were received in the colonies wi^ a general 
feeling of indignation. Ti^eated hitherto with comparative 
kindness and indulgence, the people could not fail to perceive 
that such measures were harsh and coercive. They were, 
in fact, not les» impolitic than unMnd ; for it could not rea- 
sonably be expected that those communities, who had been 
left to grow in the free air of independence in childhood, and 
had acted as the allies of the parent state in youth, would 
submit to a system of unbendmg restraint, when they had 
attained to the strength and maturity of manhood. Parlia- 
fioent should have understood, that while the colonies were 
becoming more and more jealous of their rights, they were 
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also becoming sensible of their power. If they had learned 
the lesson of civil freedom from the Pilgrims, they had also 
learned the art of war from the French and Indians. 

The resolution to lay a duty on stamps was particularly 
odious in the colonies , and the right of parliament to impose 
taxes on the colonies for the express purpose of raising a 
revenue, was strongly and universally denied. Petitions to 
the king, and memorials to parliament, against the measure, 
were sent in from several of the provincial assemblies. The 
agent of Massachusetts, in England, was instructed to use his 
utmost endeavours to prevent the passage of the stamp act ; 
and associations were entered into, in various parts of the 
country, to diminish the use of British manufactures. 

These, and other measures of the san^e tendency, did not 
prevent the ministry of Great Britain from persisting in their 
determination; and, accordingly, in the spring of 1765, the 
famous stamp act was passed; not, however, without a 
spirited opposition from the minority. The act provided, 
that contracts, bills, notes of hand, and other legal documents, 
should be written on stamped paper, which the British goveriv 
ment was to furnish at certain high prices, or that these con- 
tracts, &>e. should not be valid in law. It was a direct, and 
a very heavy tax, on almost every transaction in business. 

The passage of this law excited the most serious alarnt 
throughout the colonies. It was perceived, at once, to be the 
commencement of a system of extortion, which would leave 
the people nothing which they could securely call their own. 
Jt therefore became necessary to resist its execution or pro- 
cure its repeal, or to give up all claims to civil liberty. 

Combinations were immediately formed against the execu- 
tion of the law ; and every exertion was made by the popular 
leaders, to impress on the public mind the fatal consequences 
of submitting to it. The assembly of Virginia, on motion of 
the celebrated Patrick Henry, passed resolutions, declaring 
the exclusive right of that assembly to lay takes and imposi<- 
tions on the inhabitants of that colony. Other colonial 
legislatures passed similar resolutions. The house of re- 
presentatives of Massachusetts, perceiving the necessity of 
combined action, recommended a congress of deputies, from 
all the colonial assemblies, to meet at New York on the- first 
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Monday in October. Meantime the press was not idle ; and 
the popular clamour was so urgent, that nearly all the stamp 
officers were compelled to resign. 

The first continental congress met at the time appointed. 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, the Three Lower Counties on the 
Delaware, and South Carolina, were represented. Timothy 
RuggleSy of Massachusetts, was chosen president. Their 
first measure was a declaration of the rights and grievances 
of the colonists. In this important state paper, they asserted 
their title to all the rights and liberties of natural bom sub- 
jects within the kingdom of Great Britain ; the chief bf which 
are, the exclusive power to tax themselves, and the ttial by 
jury ; both of which had been invaded by the recent acts of 
parliament ; and the tendency of these acts to subvett their 
rights and liberties was clearly pointed out. They also ad- 
dressed a petition to the king, and a ibemorial to each house 
of parliament. 

These papers were temperate and respectful, but firm ; ex- 
pressing the attachment of the colonies to the mother country, 
but earnestly declaring their rights. After recommending to 
the several colonies to appoint special agents for obtaining a 
redress of grievances, and transmitting a copy of their pro- 
ceedings to each colony, the congress adjourned. 

Meantime the people formed associations to encourage 
domestic manufactures and the raising of sheep, in order to 
dispense with the usual supplies from England ; and, to avoid 
using stamps, law proceedings were suspended, and arbitra- 
tions resorted to. Some riotous and disorderly proceedings 
took place, which resulted in the destruction of property, and 
much insult and abuse to obnoxious supporters of tb^ British 
government. 

While these things were passing in America, a complete 
change took place in the ministry of Great Britiain. Mr. Pitt, 
in parliament, openly condemned the stamp act, and recom- 
mended its immediate repeal ; asserting that parliament had 
no right to tax the colonies. The late ministers opposed 
this opinion, and predicted a rerolution. After a highly 
spirited debate, the stamp act was repealed ; but, at the same 
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time, a declaratory act was passed, asserting the right of 
Great Britain to bind the colonies in all cases whatever. •^' 

In America, the news of the repeal of the stamp act was 
received with the liveliest expressions of joy and gratitude* 
Public thanksgivings were offered in the ^^rches. The 
importation of British goods was again encouraged ; and the 
homespun dresses being given to the poor, the people once 
more appeared clad in the products of the mother country. 
The declaratory act, asserting the supremacy of parliament, 
being considered a mere salvo to wounded pride, was little 
regarded ; and the colonists believed that the attempt to force 
direct internal taxes would not again be made. 

A circular letter was addressed by secretary Conway, to the 
governors of the several colonies, in which he censured the 
colonists in mild terms for the late disturbances, but at the 
same time rec^uired compensation to be made to those who 
had suffered by the riots, which had taken place at Boston 
and New York, in the summer of 1765. In June, 1766, 
this letter was laid before the assembly of Massachusetts, by 
governor Bernard, accompanied by such remarks, that the 
assembly thought proper to delay the act of indemnity till 
December, and then to accompany it with a general pardon 
to all offenders in the recent disorders. This act was dis- 
allowed by the king and council, on the ground, that the 
pardoning power belonged exclusively to the crown. This, 
however, did not prevent the act from taking effect. Go- 
vernor Bernard was naturally haughty, and tyrannical, and 
delighted to thwart the legislature in all their proceedings. 
His conduct exasperated the popular party, and confirmed 
them ia their opposition. 

In New York, the legislature voluntarily compensated the 
sufferers by the riots ; but refused to execut^an act of parlia- 
ment, called the mutiny act, for quartering the king's troops 
upon them ; because it appeared to involve the principle of 
taxatipn. The same thing was refused by die legislature of 
Massachusetts for the same reason. ^ 

Meantime, a change had taken place in the British cabinet 
William Pitt came into power with a ministry composed of 
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different parties, and under their auspices, a new act of par- 
liament was passed, laying a tax on glass, paper, pasteboard, 
white and red lead, painter's colours and tea, imported into 
the colonies. Pitt was at this time confined by sickness, in 
the country. 

' The refusal of the legislatures of New York and Massa- 
chusetts to execute the mutiny act, being disapproved by the 
ministry and parliament, an act was passed restraining the 
legislature of New York from passing any law whatever, until 
they furnished the king's troops with all that was required by 
the mutiny act At the same time commissioners were ap- 
pointed for executing the revenue laws, in a more speedy 
and effectual manner than had hitherto been done. 

The reception of these laws in America, was any thing but 
cordial. All minds were at once employed in considering, 
and all pens in defending the rights which they invaded. 
The legislature of New York granted the required sup- 
plies ; but in Massachusetts the spirit of resistance was again 
awakened, and displayed itself, particularly in opposition to 
the required grants of money for the maintenance of crown 
officers. The legislature addressed a circular to the other 
colonies, staling the difficulties to be apprehended from the 
late acts of parliament, and calling upon them for their co- 
operation in measures for obtaining redress. 

On receiving information of this proceeding, the ministry^ 
were alarmed at the prospect it presented of a new combina- 
tion among the colonies, and Lord Hillsborough, secretary of 
state, wrote to the governor of Massachusetts requiring it to 
be rescinded. This order the legislature, in June, 1768, 
refused to comply with, declaring their right to petition for 
jredress of grievances, and to call on the other colonies to unite 
with them for the same purpose. On the question to rescind, 
James Otis of Boston, said, * When Lord Hillsborough knows 
that we will not rescind our acts, let him apply to parliament 
to rescind theirs. Let Britain resdnd their measures, or they 
are lost for ever.' On receiving information of the decision 
of the house, governor Bernard dissolved the assembly, y^ 
The other colonies were equally refractory. The^- 
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semblies of Maryland, New York, Delaware, Virginia, and 
Georgia expressed their sentiments respecting Lord Hillsbo- 
rough's letter in decided language. 

In the mean time, Lord Chatham had retired from office, 
and Lord North was appointed chancellor of the exchequer. 
(^ k new office was createdjl^that of secretary of state for the 
colonies, to which Lord Hillsborough -was appointed. This 
circumstance shows the importance attached to colonial affairs 
by the British government. 

The colonists were adopting various measures of their own, 
for procuring a redress of grievances. Finding their peti- 
tions and remonstrances to the king and parliament disre- 
garded, they had recourse tp the old measure of combining 
in a determination not to import British goods ; a measure 
highly, injurious to the interests of the commercial class of 
the mother country. Boston, as usual, took the lead ; and 
in one of those famous town meetings which have given to 
Fanueil Hall the name of the * Cradle of Liberty,'| it was 
resolved to encourage domestic manufactures,! and to pur- 
chase no articles of foreign growth or manufacture but such 
as were absolutely indispensable. New York and Philadel- 
phia followed the example, and, in a short time, the mer- 
chants themselves formfed associations to import nothing from 
Great Britain but articles that necessity required. 

The board of commissioners of customs, appointed by the 
late act of parliament, entered upon the duties of their office 
at Boston. From the excitement existing at that place, a 
collision between them and the people was daily expected. 
This was soon brought on by the seizure of Mr. Hancock's 
sloop Liberty, for a violation of the revenue laws. John 
Hancock^ though a merchant of great wealth, was attached to 
the popular cause ; and this circumstance, together with the 
hatred entertained for the revenue collectors, served to height- 
en their indignation on this occasion. Supposing that the 
sloop would not be safe at the wharf in their custody, the 
custom house officers had solicited aid from a ship of war 
lying in the harbour, and the sloop was cut from her fasten- 
ing and brought under the guns of the ship. It was to pre- 
vent this removal that the mob had collected. Many of the 
officers were wounded in the scuffie, and the multitude, being 
baffled in their attempts to retain the sloop at the wharf, re- 

What was done by the otter colo- I What measures were aidopted by the 
nies? I colonist*? 

A What changes took place in tfa^ Bri- J|Wliat was d^e in Boston ? 
^* tishmLoistry? ^Relate the aflSr of the sloop libertv 
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paired to the houses of the collector and other officers of the 
customs, where they committed acts of violence and injury 
to their property. This riotous disposition lasting for seve- 
ral days, the commissioners of customs applied lor protec- 
tion to the governor, but not being able to protect them, he 
advised them to remove from Boston; they consequently 
retired, first on board the Romney man-of-War, and after- 
wards to Castle William. 

The rioters were prosecuted ; but the prosecutions could 
not be sucoessfully carried on, in consequence of the public 
excitement; About this time, some seamen were impressed 
in Boston, by order of the officers of the Romney. | A town 
meeting being called in jconsequence of this aggression, a 
petition, full of complaints of repeated outrages, and prayinj 
for redress, was sent to the governor, f The general court of 
Massachusetts having been dissolved by governor Bernard, 
who refused to convene it again without the king's command, 
a convention was assembled at Boston, composed of delegates 
from the several towns in the colony, to deliberate on consti- 
tutional measures of redress. I'hey disclaimed legislative 
authority, but petitioned the governor to assemble the gene- 
ral court, professed their loyalty, wrote to the agent of the 
province in England, stating the character in which they 
met; and, after recommending patience and order to the 
people, dissolved the session. 

The day before the convention rose, two regiments, which 
had been detached by General Gage, arrived under convoy at 
Nantasket road. Next day, the fleet was brought to anchor 
near Castle William. Having taken a station which com- 
manded the town, the ships having their broadsides towards 
it, the troops landed, to the number of seven hundred men, 
and marched, with loaded muskets and fixed bayonets, mar- 
tial music, and the usual military parade, to the common. 
In the evening, the selectmen of Boston w^re ordered to 
quarter the two regiments in the town ; but they absolutely 
refused. -A temporary shelter was permitted, however, to 
one regiment, without its camp equipage, in Fanueil Hall, 
The next day, the state house was opened for the soldiers by 
order of the governor, and two field pieces, with the main 
guard, were stationed just in its front. ^ 

This was regarded by the people as a peculiar outrage 
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The very temple of liberty was profaned by the presence of 
armed soldiers. The council chamber having been reserved, 
the members of that body were compelled to pass guards of 
soldiery in order to reach their place of meeting. The 
common was covered with tents. Soldiers were constantly 
marching .through the streets; and sentinels challenged tlie 
inhabitants as they passed. The Sabbath was profaned, and 
the devotion of the sanctuary disturbed by the sound of mar- 
tial music. The place had all the appearance of a garrisoned 
town. The people felt the insult, but were by no means 
intimidated ; and when a requisition was made for barracks 
for the troops, the council declined to furnish them, lest, by 
so doing, they might seem to adopt a measure of submission. 
In a few weeks, a fresh reinforcement of troops arrived, 
under Colonels M ackay and Pomeroy. 

Parliament, meantime, resolved to persevere in the system 
of coercion, and united in an address to the king, expressing 
their satisfaction at the measures which he had pursued^ 
giving assurance of their support, and beseeching him to 
direct the governor of Massachusetts to institute an inquiry 
into all acts of treason committed in that colony since 1767, 
and to send the offenders to England for trial. 

Nothing could have been done more effectually to irritate 
the people than this resolution. The general court of Mas- 
sachusetts was not in session when it reached America ; but 
the house of burgesses of Virginia passed resolutions, asserting 
the exclusive right of taxing the colony and the right of trid 
by jury in the vicinage; and ordered their speaker to trans- 
mit copies of the resolutions to the other colonies. An ad- 
dress to the king, of the usual tenor, was also voted. The 
governor, on learning the character of these proceedings, dis- 
solved the assembly. This measure only inflamed the spi- 
rit of opposition ; the assembly was immediately convened 
at a private house, and unanimously resolved on agreements 
not to import British goods, similar to those which had been 
entered into at the north. 

The general court of Massachusetts was convened on the- 
30th of May, 1769 ; and, after some altercation with the go- 
vernor concerning the subjects of legislation, it was removed 
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to Ctmbridffe. On the 6th of' July, the governor made a 
reqaisition for funds to defray the expenses of the troops in 
Boston, which was decisively refused ; and resolutions were 
passed, at the same time, recommending assemblies of th 
people, in the several towns, to petition for redress of griev- 
ances and declaration of rights. The governor then pro- 
rogued thd general court, to meet at Boston on th'e 10th of 
January. 

On the first of August, governor Bernard was recalled, ^ 
leaving the administration of the province in the hands of 
lieutenant governor Hutchinson. The people, on his de- 
parture, manifested their joy by ringing the bells, firing guns, 
covering their liberty tree with flags, and kindling a great 
bonfire on Fort Hill. 

In 1770, Lord North was appointed premier. His , first 
measure was partly conciliatory : it was a repeal of the port 
duties ; but with the exception of the duty on tea. This 
left the assertion of the right of taxation in full force, and, 
of course, was wholly unsatisfactory &> the colonists. 

The presence of the military in Boston, too, still served to 
keep alive the animosity of the people, who were constantly 
brought in unpleasant collision with these, unwelcome and 
uninvited guests. On the evening of the 5th of March, 1770, 
an affray took place in King-street, now called State- street, in 
which a small detachnient of soldiers, under the command of 
Captain Preston, after being assaulted with snow balls and 
other missiles, and one of them struck with a club, fired upon 
the populace, killing three men, mortally wounding two, and 
slightly wounding several others. 

The drums were instantly heard beating to arms ; thou- 
sands of the people assembled, and seeing the dead bodies of 
Hmk fellow citii^ens who had fallen in the cause of liberty, 
they resolved on a general attack upon the soldiery. The 
lieutenant governor being sent for, addressed the people from 
the balcony of the state house, and at lengtlvpxevailed upon 
them peaceably to disperse. The next day, (Ssptain Preston 
and his party of soldiers were committed to prliion, to await 
the course of law ; and the troops were all withdrawn from 
the town to Castle William. W ^1^ 

By the governor ? What was done by the people ? 

By the yeneial court, in consequence Who was appointed premier in 1770 ? 

of the governor's recfuisition r What was iiis first act ? 
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fThose who had fallen in this affair, were honoured with a 
public funeral of great pomp and solemnity. | The shops 
were closed ; the bells of Boston, and the neighbouring 
towns, yrere tolled ; and an immense number of citizens fol- 
lowed the first martyrs of the opening revolution to their final 
I resting place. 

I # Captain Preston and his soldiers were brought to trial some 

tinie after. | Six weeks were spent in examining witnesses 
and hearing counsel ; and John Adams and Josiah Quincy, 
who were distinguished leaders of the popular party, exerted 
themselves with great ability in defence of the accused. # The 
[ captain and six of the men were acquitted ; and two were 

brought in guilty of manslaughter. I This result was highly 
honourable to the distinguished counsel and to the impartial 
tribunal of the colony. 

The occurrences of 1771, were not important. fHutchin- 

son, the lieutenant governor of Massachusetts, was appointed 

. *. governor;! and used his prerogative of adjourning the general 

court from Boston to Cambridge and Salem, in spite of the 

remonstrances of the members. 

In 1772, a bold act of hostility was committed in Rhode 

Island, which greatly exasperated the British ministry. Lieu- 

1 tenant Doddington, who commanded the revenue schooner 

Gaspee, had become very obnoxious to the people of that 

colony, by his extraordinary zeal in the execution of the 

revenue laws. On the 9th of June, the Providence packet 

was sailing into the harbour of Newport, and Lieutenant 

Doddington thought proper to require the captain to lower 

his colours. This being refused, as degrading, the Gaspee 

I fired at the packet, to bring her to : the American captain, 

however, still holding his course and keeping in shoal water, 

contrived to run the schooner aground in the f hase. f As the 

tide was ebbing, the Gaspee was set fast for the night|during 

which, a number of fishermen, aided by some of the most 

respectable inhabitants of Providence, manned some boats 

I and boarded the Gaspee. The lieutenant w^s wounded in 

L the affiray ; but, with every thing belonging to him, he and 

f his crewlfivere carefully conveyed on shore. The vessel, with 

her stores, was then burnt, and the party returned home. A 

reward of five hundred pounds, offered by the governor, and 

every exertion to discover the perpetrators of this bold action, 

Relate the afiair of the Bchoontr 

Gaspee. 
Were the actors in this affair pmush- 
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What was done in 1771 ? 
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were ineffectual. The people were banded together by a 
principle of resistance to tyranny which neither threats nor 
promises could shake. 

Committees of correspondence were this year organised 
in the several towns of Massachusetts, for the purpose of 
Asecuring concert of action,fin their measures of opposition, 
and, in 1773,, at the suggestion of the house of burgesses of 
Virgin ia,|standing committees were appointed by the differ- 
ent colonial assemblies ; ^nd by this means a confidential 
communication and interchange of opinions was kept up 
between the colonies. 

fliOrd Dartmouth, |who was supposed to entertain favourable 
views towards the colonies, having succeeded Lord Hillsbo- 
rough, as secretary of state for the colonies, the legislature 
of Massachusetts addressed a letter to him, expressing a 
desire for complete reconciliation. fThis, however, was in- 
effectual. | Neither the British cabinet, nor the nation, was 
disposed to recede from the ground they had taken. 

About this time a discovery was nc^e, which caused a 
great deal of excitement in New England. Doctor Franklin, 
the agent of Massachusetts in England Job tained possession 
of the letters. which had been addressed oy Governor Hutch- 
inson and Lieutenant Governor Oliver, to the department of 
state, and sent them to the general court. | They were evi- 
dently designed. to induce the ministry to persist in their 
oppressive measures. They represented the patriots as a 
mere faction, who were not countenanced by the mass of the 
people, and who were emboldened by the weakness of the 
means used to restrain them. More vigorous measures were 
recommended ; and, among the rest, a plan ' for altering 
the charters of the Oi^lonies, and making the high officers 
dependent solely on the crown for their salaries. 
I The assembly passed a vote of censure on the writers. of 
these letters ; and petitioned the king to remove them for ever 
from the government of the colony. fCThis petition was disap- 
proved ;|but Hutchinson was soon aftcyr removed, and General 
Gage appointed to succeed him. 

The effect of this disclosure of the treachery of Hutchinson 
and 01iver,|was electrifying^ |The passions of the people 
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were inflamed by it to the highest pitch ;|aiid their expecta* 
tion of a better understanding with the gd^ernment, was 
greatly diminished by the conviction that traitors among them 
were engaged in misrepresenting the state of the country and 
their own dispx)sitions, to the ministry. )^ 

The duties on other importations excepting tea, had been 
removed ; and an alteration, corresponding to this change, had 
been made by the colonists in their non-importation agree 
ments. Tea, therefore, remained the only prohibited article. ' 
Great quantities of it had accumulated in the warehouses of , 
the East India Company ; and, as none was ordered by the 
colonial merchants, it was determined to send it over on con- 
signment. The company were allowed to export it from 
England free of duty, so that, although the offensive duty on 
its importation into the colonies still remained, it was ofiered 
at lower prices than in former times. Confident of finding 
a market at these reduced prices,, the company sent large 
cargoes to New York, Philadelphia, Charleston, and Boston. 
The inhabitants of New York and Philadelphia sent the ships 
back to London, * and they sailed up the Thames, to proclaim 
to all the nation, that New York and Pennsylvania would not . 
be enslaved.' The people of Charleston unloaded the teaV <. 
and stored it in cellars, where it perished. ^ 

The Boston people disposed of the artiele in a more sum- 
mary way. Before the vessels arrived with it, a town meet- 
ing was held to devise measures for preventing the landing 
and sale of the tea. The agreement not to use it was re- 
newed ; and a committee was chosen to request the con- 
signees not to unlade or sell it. They refen^d the matter to 
the merchants who were to take charge o£ it ; but received 
for iinswer, that they could make no promises, because they 
had received no orders on the subject. When the tea arrived, 
another meeting was called, * to make a united and success- 
ful resistance^to this last and worst measure of the adminis- 
tration.* People came in from the adjoining towns in such 
numbers, that it was found necessary to adjourn the meeting 
"from Fanueil Hall, to a large church. Here it was voted to 
use alL4awful means to prevent the landing of the tea and to 
procure its return to England. After several days spent in 
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negotiations, the consignees refusing to return it, and the 
governor to order a pass to be given for the vessels to sail, a 
number of men, disguised as Mohawk Indians, proceeded to 
the vessels lying at the wharf with the tea on board, raised 
the hatches, took out the chests, and after breaking them 
open, quietly emptied their whole contents into the dock. 
The number of men concerned in this business was about 
fifty ; but for many years afterwards it was not known who 
they were. This was the most cool and determined defiance 
of the government which had yet been hazarded. The crisis, 
which it tended to bring about, appears to have beeji appre- 
hended and deliberately met. Josiah Quincy, jr., a leading 
statesman of the time, warned the citizens, in town meeting, 
* that the spirit then displayed and the sentiments then 
avowed should be such as they should be ready to approve 
and maintain at any future day. For to retreat from the 
ground they should then take, would bring disgrace on them- 
selves, and ruin on the country.' He by no means over- 
rated the importance of the position at that time assumed. 

The intelligence of this proceeding excited a great sensation 
in England. It was communicated to parliament, in a mes- 
sage from the crown ; and excited strong indignation against 
the colonies. Both houses expressed their approbation of 
the king's measures, and promised their support in maintain- 
ing his authority. A bill was brought in for discontinuing 
the lading and shipping of goods, wares, and merchandise at 
Boston, or the harbour thereof, and for the removal of the 
custom house, with its dependencies, to the town of Salem. 
This bill was tolbnftinue in force, not only until compensation 
should be made ut the East India company for the damage 
sustained, but until the king should declare himself satisfied, 
as to the restoration of peace and good order in Boston. It 
passed almost without opposition. 

This was followed by another bill, subverting the chartier 
of Massachusetts, and vesting in the crown the appointment 
of'the councillors, magistrates, and other officers of the colo- 
ny, to hold office' during the king's pleasure. ^ 

Next followed a bill for transporting persons accused of 
sedition, treason, &;c., to some other colony, or. to England 
for trial. After this came the * Quebec bill,' extending the 
territory of Canada, so as to include Ohio, Illinois^ Indiana, 
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vad Michigan, and vesting the government of that province in 
a legislative council appointed by the crown. 

The measures of hostility towards Massachusetts were 
intended to break the union of the colonies, and detach the 
others from her. But it had a directly opposite effect. The 
other colonies were unanimously . determined not to desert 
their champion in the hour of peril ; and the union Was firmly 
cemented by the very measures intended to effect its dissolu- 
tion* • 

When the intelligence of the Boston Port Bill reached that 
place, a town meeting was called, in which the unconquerable 
spirit of the inhabitants was clearly manifested. They passed 
resolutions expressing their opinion of the impolicy, injustice, 
and inhumanity of the act, from whic^ they appealed to God 
and to the world ; and inviting the other colonies to join them 
in an agreement to stop all imports and exports to and from 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the West Indies, until the act 
should be repealed. 

The same spirit was manifested throughout the country. 
Addresses were sent to the Bostonians from every part of the. 
country, expressing sympathy in their afflictions, exhorting 
them to persevere in their course, and assuring them that 
they were regarded as suffering in the common cause. A day 
of fasting, prayer, and humiliation was appointed in all the 
colonies, and a general congress of deputies from each was 
proposed. About the same time, General Gage arrived in 
Boston to assume the government of the province. 

The general court, convened by the governor at Salem, 
appointed delegates for the congress ; and the other colonies 
followed their example. The legislature of Massachusetts 
also passed resolutions, recommending to the people to re- 
nounce the consumption of tea and all kinds of British goods 
until the grievances of the colonies should be redressed. The 
governor, learning how the house was em)>toyed; sent his 
secretary to dissolve the assembly ; but he was refused ad- 
mittance, and read the order of dissolution aloud on the stair- 
case. Next day the people of Salem sent an address to the 
governor, spurning the offers of advantages made to them at 
die expense of Boston. 
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Rough drafts of the laws, snhyerting the charter of Massa- 
chusetts, were now received ; and, by way of reply, the 
committee of correspondence in Boston framed an agreement, 
entitled * a solemn league and covenant,' to suspend all com* 
roercial intercourse with Great Britain, and all consumption 
of its products until the oppressive laws should be repealed ; 
and threatening to publish the names of all who refused to 
conform to this agreement. 

General^ Gage issued a proclamation denouncing this itcU 
and threatenj^i; punishment ; ^^ ^^^ threats were disregarded. 
' On the 4th of September, 1774, the continental congress 
assembled at Philadelphia. Peyton Randolph, of Vifginia, 
was chosen president, and Charles Thompson secretary. It 
was then determined that each colony should have one vote*;* 
and that their pi^oceedings, except such as they might deter- 
mine to publish, should be kept secret. 

Resolutions were passed approving the conduct of the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts in resisting the encroachments of arbi- 
trary power, * and trusting that the effect of the united efforts 
of North America in their behalf, would carry such conviction 
to the British nation of the unwise, unjust, and ruinous policy 
of the present administration, as quickly to introduce better 
men, and wiser measures.* Contributions from all the colo- 
nies, for supplying the necessities, and relieving the distresses 
of the Boston people, were al^ resolved on. .Resolutions 
against the importation and use of British goods,- and forbid- 
ding exports to Great Britain, Ireland, and the West Indies, 
were also passed ; and, notwithstanding theiv-want of legal 
sanction, they were strictly obeyed by the people! 

A Declaration of Rights was also voted, stating the precise 
ground taken by the colonies, in the contest ; and asserting 
rights whicfl had not been maintained at its commencement. 

The congress also voted several addresses: one to the. 
people of Great Britaio ; another to the inhabitants of Canada ; 
and a third to the American«*people ; and a petition to the 
king. The state papers, envajhating from this congress, have 
been pronounced, by competent authority, to be" master pieces 
of political wisdom, dignity, and moral courage. Tfie -Earl 
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of Chatham compared them with the celebrated writings of 
Greece and Rome of a similar character, and gave (hem the 
preference. They were read and admired in every part of 
Europe ; and enlisted the friends of liberty throughout the 
civilised world, in the cause of American liberty. 

In America they were received with more intense interest; 
and their immediate effect was to rouse every friend of the 
common cause to exertion. The whole country resounded 
with the din of martial preparation* Companies of volunteers 
were organised in every city and village. Munitions of war 
were treasured up and concealed fronj the eyes of the myrmi- 
dons of government ; contributions of money, ammunition, 
and provisions were cheerfully made, and persons of every 
age and rank were roused into the liveliest enthusiasm in the 
sacred cause of liberty. 

When General Gage attempted to introduce the new system 
of government in Massachusetts, he found himself unable to 

f effect his object. The new councillors, appointed by the 

crown, wefe compelled to resign their offices, by threats of 
popular violence ; and the judicial proceedings were prevented 

i . ■ by the crowd of people, who filled the court-house, and de- 
clared their determination to submit to none but the ancient 

( laws and usages of the country. 

Gage, upon this demonstration of popular feeling, raised 
fortifications on Boston Neck ; and, seizing the ammunition 
and stores, contained in the provincial arsenal and magazines, 
at Cambridge and Charlestown, conveyed them to Boston. 
The people were with difficulty restrained from attempting 
their recovery by force ; and in New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island the powder, belonging to the government, was seized 
by the people. 

[ In the mean time, the parliament of Great Britcin was ap- 

prised of the proceedings of the colonists ; and severe censure 
was passed upon them in the king*s speech and the addresses 

. \ in answer to him. Lord Chatham, then in the decline of life, 

k after dem'onstrailifig ^e impossibility of subjugating America, 

I brought forward a bill for composing all difficulties and di&t 

putes, which was pronjptly and decisively rejected. Aiibij) . . 
was then passed for restraining the trade and commerce of the 



How were they received in America ? 

What was done by the people ? 

In what manner was General Gage 

opposed in Massachusetts ? 
What measures did he consequently 

adopt? 



What seizures were made itf Rhode 

Island and New Hampshire ? 
What was done by parliament ? 
By Lord Chatham ? 
What bill WM then punnflfhr 
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Nevi' England provinces, and prohibiting them from canying 
on the fisheries on the banks of Newfoundland. While this 
bill was pending, Lord North suddenly brought forward what 
he considered a conciliatory measure. It proposed, that par- 
liament should forbear to tax any- colony, which should tax 
itself in su(?h a sum as would be perfectly satisfactory. Its 
obvious design to separate the colonies from each other, caused 
it to be received by them with universal scorn and derision. 

When the bill restraining the trade of New England had 
passed, information was received, that the middle and southern, 
colonies were supporting their northern friends in every mea- 
sure of opposition. In consequence of this intelligence, the 
same restrictions were extended, by a second biU, to New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina^ 
and Delaware. New York and North Carolina escaped, on 
the ground of their supposed dissent from the opposition.. 

The receptjpn of these, l^ws in America seems to have con- 
vinced the people that ther^ was no hope of redress by peace- 
ful or constitutional measures. Their addresses, remon- 
strances, and petitions, had been treated with contempt ; and 
when they had hoped for a considerate hearing of their de- 
fence, they had only received a fresh accumulation of wrongs 
and insults. All now looked forward to a fearful contest. 
The terrible calm that precedes a storm, settled darkly over 
the continent, and thunders of vengeance muttered in the diir- 
tance. The crisis was at hand. , * 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



COMMENCEMENT OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 

It seems to have been the determination of the people of 
New England, that whenever actual hostilities should com- 
mence, the royal party should be the aggressors. With their 
habitual reverence for law and justice,' they resolved to place 
their adversaries in th^ wrong, and to keep the right on their 



What bill was brought forward by 

Lord North ? 
How was it received in America ? 
To what states were the commercial 

restrictions extended ? 



What states escaped, and on what 

f round ? • 
at was the effect of the reception 
of these laws in America ? 
What was the determination of tbs 
peqple of New England f 
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It was equally their determination to repel with 
firat hostile attack which should be made. An 

i soon furnished in which these principles of 
Ktion were put to the test. 

On the evening preceding the 1 9ih of April, 1776, General 
Gage detached Lieutenant Colonel Smith and Major Pitcairn, 
with 800 grenadiers and light infantry, lo destroy some mili- 
tary stores which had been collected at Concord, about 18 
miles from Boston. Information of this movement was sent 
into the country by Dr. Warren, and the whole surrounding 
region wae soon in arms, and marching, in small parties, 
towards the scane of action. 

When the British troops reached Islington, about five 
o'clock in the morning, a small body of militia was paraded 
in front of the meeting house. Major Pitcairn, who led the 
Tan, rode np, calling out, ' Disperse, rebels, disperse.' His 
soldiers rushed forward, with loud huzzas, and commenced a 
scattering fire. This was soon followed by a general dis- 
charge, which continued until the miliiia retreated. Eight 
men were killed and a considerable number wounded. Ttie 
main body now proceeded to Concord and destroyed the 

The subsequent events of the day are thus described by 
Mr. Everett.* 

' On arriving at Concord, it was the first care of the BriUsh 
commander to cut oft the approach of the AmeralunB from the 



ID delivered >t the Ajuuvenarj of the BMtle of Concord.' 
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neighboaringr towns, by destroying or occupying the bridges. 
A party was immediately sent to the south bridge, and tore 
it up. A force of six companies, under Captain Parsons and 
Lowrie, was sent to the north bridge. Three companies 
under Captain Lowrie were left to guard it, and three under 
Captain Parsons proceeded to Colonel Barrett's house» in 
search of proTincial stores. While- they were engaged on 
that errand, the militia of Concord, joined by their brave 
brethren from the neighbouring towns, gathered on the hill 
opposite the north bridge, under the command of Colonel 
Robinson and Major Bnttriek. The British compunies at 
the bridge were now apparently bewildered with the p^lils 
of their situation, and began to tear up the planks of the 
bridge ; not remembering that this would expose their own. 
party, then at Colonel Barrett's, to certain and entire de* 
structionw 

* The Americans, on the other hand, resolved to keep open 
the communication with the town, and perceiving the attempt 
which was made to destroy the bridge, were immediately put 
in motion, with orders not to give the first fire. They draw 
near to the bridge, the Acton company in front, led on by the 
gallant Davis. Three alarm guns were fired into the water, 
by th^ British, without arresting the march of our citizens. 
The signal for a general discharge is then made ; — a British 
soldier steps from the ranks and fires at Major Buttrick. 
The ball passed between his arm and his side, and slightly 
wounded Mr. Luther Blanchard, who stood near him. A 
volley instantly followed, and Captain Davis was shot through 
the heart, gallantly marching at the head of the Acton militia 
against the choice troops of the British line. A private of 
his company, Mr. Hosmer of Acton, also fell at his side. 

' A general action now ensued, which terminated in the 
retreat of the British party, after the loss of several killed 
and wounded, toward the centre of the town, followed by 
the brave band, who had driven them from their post. The 
advance party of British at Cjolonel Barrett's, was thus left 
to its fate ; and nothing would have been more easy than to 
effect its entire destruction. But the idea of a declared war 
had yet scarcely forced itself, with all its consequences, into 
the minds of our countrymen ; and these advanced compa- 
nies were allowed to return unmolested to the main band. 



What took place on the arrival of the 

British troops at Concord ? 
Where did th^e militia assemble ? 
What took place at the bridge f 



What was the result of the genezAi 

action ? • » ** 

Who were now coid^Ued to fly ? 
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^ It wad^ now twelve hours since the first alarm had heen 
fiven, the evening before, of the meditated expedition. The 
swift watches of that eventful night had scattered the tidings 
far and wide ; and widely as they spread, the people rose in 
their strength. The genius of America, on this the morning 
of her emancipation, had sounded her horn over the plains 
and upon the mountains ; and the indignant yeomanry of the 
land, armed with the weapons virhich had done service in 
their fathers' hands, poured to the spot where this new and 
strange tragedy was acting. The old New England drums, 
that had beat at Louisbourg, at Quebec, at Martinique, at 
the Havanna, were now sounding on all the roads to Concord. 
There were officers in the British line that knew the sound ; 
they had heard it in the deadly breach, beneath the black, 
deep*throated er gines of the French and Spanish castles. 

' With the British it was a question no longer of protracted 
hostility, nor even of halting long enough to rest their ex- 
hausted troops, after a weary night's march, and all the 
labour, confusion, and distress of the day's efforts. Their 
dead were hastily buried in the public square ; their wounded 
placed in the vehicles which the town afforded ; and a flight 
commenced, to which the annals of British warfare will 
hardly afford a parallel. 

* On all the neighbouring hills, were multitudes from the 
surrounding country, of the unarmed and infirm, of women^ 
and of children, who had fled from the terrors and the perils 
of the plunder and conflagration of their Jiom^ ; -or were 
collected, with fearful curiosity, to mark the prd^ress of this 
storm of war. The panic fears of a calamitous flight, on the 
part of the British, transformed this inoffensive, timid throng 
into a threatening array of armed men ; and there was toa 
much reason for the misconception. Every height of ground, 
within reach of the line of march, was covered with the in- 
dignant avengers of their slaughtered brethren. The British 
light companies were sent out to great distances as flanking 
parties ; but who was to flank the flankers ? Every patch 
of trees, i&very rock, every stream of water, every building, 
every stone wall, was lined^ (I us^ the words of a British 
officer Tti the battle,) was lined with an unintermitted fire. 

* Before Uie flying troops had retched Lexington, their 
rout was. entire. An English historian says, the British 
soldiers were driven before the Americans like sheep, till, by 
a last desperate effort, the officers succeeded in forcing their 



What heightened their alarm f | Describe t^e retreat. 
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way to the front, " when they presented their swords and bay« 
onets against the breasts of their own men, and told them if 
they advanced they should die.*' Upon this, they began to 
form, under what the same British officer pronounces *' a 
very heavy fire," which must soon, have led to the destruc- 
tion or capture of the whole corps. 

' At this critical moment, it pleased Providence that a rein- 
forcement should arrive. Colonel Smith had sent back a 
messenger (rom Lexington to apprise General Gage of the 
check he had there received, and. of the alarm which was 
running through the country. Three regiments of infantry, 
and two divisions of marines, with two fielclpieces, under 
the command of Brigadier General Lord Percy, were accord- 
ingly detached. They marched out of Boston, through Rox- 
bury and Cambridge, and came up with the flying party in 
the hour of their extreme peril. While their fieldpieces kept 
the Americans at bay, the xeinforcement drew up in a hollow 
square, into which, says the British historian, they received 
the exhausted fugitives, '* who lay down on the ground, with 
their tongues hanging from their mouths, like dogs after a 
chase." 

* A half an hour was given to rest ; the march was then 
resumed ; and, under cover of the fieldpieces, every house in 
Lexington, and on the road downwards, was plundered and 
set on fire. Though the fiames in most cases were speedily 
extinguished, several housea were destroyed. Notwithstand- 
ing the attention of a great part of the Americans was thus 
drawn ofif, and although the British force was now more than 
doubled, their retreat still wore the aspect of a flight. The 
Americans filled the heights that overhung the road, and at 
every defile the struggle was sharp and bloody. At West 
Cambridge the gallant Warren, never distant when danger 
was to be braved, appeared in the field, and a musket ball 
soon cut ofif a lock of hair from his temple. General Heath 
was with him, nor does there appear, till this moment, to 
have been any effective command among the American forces. 

'Below West Cambridge, the militia from Dorchester, 
Roxbury, and Brookline came up. The British fieldpieces 
began to lose their terror. A sharp skirmish followed, and 
many fell on both ndes. Indignation and outraged hu- 



What reinforcement came out to re- 
lieve the British ? 
How did they protect them ? 
How soon was the retreat resumed ? 
What town was set on fire ? 



What officers joined the Americans 
at West Cambridge ? 

What reinforcements joined the Ame- 
ricans below West Cambridge ? 

What followed f 
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manity struggled on the one hand, Teteran discipline and 
desperation on the other ; and the contest, in more than one 
instance, was ms^n to man, and bayonet to bayonet. 

* The British officers had been compelled to descend from 
their horses to escape the certain destruction which attended 
their exposed situation. The wounded, to the number of 
two hundred, now presented the most distressing and con- 
stantly increasing obstruction to the progress of the march 
Kear one hundred brave men had fallen in this disastrous 
flight; a considerable number had been made prisoners; m 
round or two of ammunition only remained ; and it was no4 
till late in the evening, nearly twenty-four hours from the 
time when the first detachment was put in motion, that the 
exhausted remnant reached the heights of Charlestown. The 
hozta of the vessels of war were immediately employed to 
transport the wounded ; the remaining British troops in Bos 
ton came over to Charlestown to protect their weary cou«s 
trymen during the night ; and, before the close of the nex^ 
day, the royal army was formally besieged in Boston.' 

This, the first battle of the revolution, was important, not 
only on account of its placing the parties in an attitude of 
open hostility, but also from its moral influence on the spirit 
and subsequent proceedings of the colonists. It fully demon- 
strated the efficiency of the provincial troops, when acting 
against regulars, and the fatal precision of their marksmen. 
It secured the position which they had been so anxious to 
take in the outset, as the party aggrieved and attacked, act* 
ing entirely on the defensive. They had been careful not to 
give the first fire at Concord, even after the afifair at Lexing- 
ton, so anxious were the leader^to cover their proceedings 
with the letter of the law. Tim. ]pirovincial congress even 
took pains to send letters and depositions to their agents in 
England, establishing this point. ^a 

Having thus entrenched their position with law and jus 
tice, the congress prepared to defend it wiw4he whole avaii 
able force of the country. They immedia^^ passed reso 
lutions for raising an army of 30,000 men in ^l^ew England 
A considerable part of these levies was soon'^idded to the 
besieging army which surrounded Boston ; and ^^ter^l Q^ 
became seriously alarmed for the safety of his garriS^ 

Meantime a small force was raised in Connecticut, and 



How did the affidr terminate ? - 1 What was done WxongrMt f 

Why was this batUe important? | What is faid of QM|? 
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inarched to CasUeton, where they were met by Colonels 
Ethan AUen and Benedict Arnold, with an additional force ; 
and, under their command, proceeded towards the fortress of 
Ticonderoga. They reached Lake Champlain in the night 
of the 9th of May. With a detachment of 83 men, Allen 
and Arnold crossed the lake, and succeeded in surprising and 
capturing the fort without firing a gun. Colonel Warren wai 
then sent off with a small party, and took possession of 
Crown Point, which was garrisoned only by a sergeant and 
twelve men. At both these places a considerable amount of 
eannon and military stores were taken. 

To gain possession of the lakes, it was now necessary to 
capture a sloop of war lying at St. Johns. This service was 
effected by Arnold, who manned a schooner found in South 
Bay, surprised the sloop, and gained possession of her with 
out any difficulty. 

When intelligence of these important acquisitions was 
received in congress, that body passed resolutions which 
were designed to show that the measure was one of self- 
defence, inasmuch as it had been intended by the British to 
make use of these posts in an invasion of the colonies, by 
regulars and Indians, from Canada. 

While these events were passing. Generals Howe, Bur- 
goyne, and Clinton arrived at Boston ; and, soon after. Gene- 
ral Gage sent forth a proclamation, declaring martial law to 
be in force ; and offering pardon to all who would submit to 
the king, excepting Samuel Adams and John Hancock. 

In Virginia, the royal governor, Lord Dunmore, seized 
some powder belonging to the colony, and conveyed it on 
jboard an armed vessel, lying in the harbour of Williamsburg. 
The irritation caused by this measure was so great, that the 
•governor was soon compelled to retire and take refuge on 
aboard the Fowey man-of-war ; and thus terminated for pver 
:the royal government in that colony. A similar result took 
rplace in South Carolina, in consequence of the royal governor 
t)eing detected in tampering with the Indians. In North 
•Carolina, also, the governor, having made hostile prepara- 
tions, was compelled to seek safety on board a sloop of war 



Describe the taking of Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point 

•What was now done by Arnold ? 

^hat by congress on receiving intel- 
ligence of these captures ? 

VHio now axriv^ in Boston f 
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Gage? 
What took place in Virginia f 
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in Cape Fear river. The other colonies were thus rapidly 
assuming a position not less warlike than that of New Eng- 
land. 

On the 10th of May, the continental congress assembled at 
Philadelphia. Addresses were voted to the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, to the people of Canada, and to the assembly 
of Jamaica, and a second petition to the king. Congress next 
voted that 20,000 men should be immediately equipped, aod 
proeceedd to organise the higher departments of the army. 
George Washington, then a delegate from Virginia, was 
unanimously chosen commander in chief; and accepted the 
appointment with his characteristic modesty and dignity. 
Bills of credit were issued for three millions of dollars, to 
defray the expenses of the war, and the United Colonies 
were pledged for their redemption. 

On the 9th of June, congress having received a communi- 
cation from the provincial convention of Massachusetts, com* 
plaining of the difficulties consequent upon their want of a 
regular government, recommended to the colony the organi* 
sation of a provisional government, to remain in force until a 
governor, of his majesty's appointment, should consent to 
govern the colony according to its charter. 

Intelligence respecting the movements of the British army 
in Boston having led to the suspicion that General Gage de- 
signed to penetrate into the country, it was determined to 
fortify Dorchester Neck and Bunker's Hill. A detachment 
of 1,000 men being ordered for the latter service, under the 
command of Colonel Prescott, by some mistake took posses- 
sion of Breed's Hill, an eminence much nearer to Boston than 
Bunker's, and completely commanding the town. Moving 
silently to this point, on the evening of the 16th of June, they 
reached it unobserved, and proceeded to throw up an intrench- 
ment of eight rods square, during the night. At break of day, 
their operations being discovered by the commander of the 
armed ship Lively, then lying in the harbour, a brisk cannon* 
ade from the ship was commenced.. A battery of six guns 
was «Don after opened upon them froriirCopp's Hill, in Bos- 
ton, directly opposite Breed's. UndauWd by the constant 
shower of shot and bombs which was pouiN^upon them, the 



When did congress assemble at Phi- 
ladelphia ? 

What addresses didtfhev vote ? 
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What was done in Bl^tion to Massa^ 

chusetts ? 
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What took place in th« morninf ? 
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proyincial troopa laboured indefatigably upon their woriu* 
ttntil they had extended a breast-work from the east side of 
the redoubt to the bottom of the hill, towards Mystic river. 

General Gage, deeming it absolutely nf ceseary to dislodge 
ihe Americans from this commanding eminence, detached 
Major General Howe, and Brigadier General Pigot, about 
noon, with ten companies of grenadiers, ten of light infantry, 
and a body of artillery, to perfbrm that service. They landed 
at Moreton's Point, but finding the Americans did not desert 
their intrenchments, as they had expected, they awaited the 
arrival of a reinforcement from Boston. Meantime the pro- 
vincials also received a fresh accession of troops, under the 
command of Grenerals Warren and Pomeroy ; and made a 
further addition to their defences by pulling up some post and 
rail fences, placing them in parallel lines, and filling up the 
intervening space with new mown h^y. 

The British troops, being now reinforced, marched to the 
attack in two lines. It was commenced by a heavy discharge 
of field pieces and howitzera,, the troops advancing slowly, to* 
allow time for the artillery to produce effect on the works. 
While they were advancing, orders were given to set fire to 
the village of Charlestown, which was soon enveloped in 
flames. This added, in no small degree, to the terror and 
sublimity >of the spectacle, which was contemplated by thou*' 
sands of interested spectators, assembled on the surrounding 
heights, and the roofs of buildings in Boston, awaiting ia 
breathless expectation the issue of the contest. 

The Americans permitted the enemy to approach within 
less than one hundred yards of their works, unmolested ; and 
then poured in upon them such a deadly fire of musketry, 
that the British line was broken, and driven towards the 
landing place in disorder. The exertions of the officers, in 
rallying the troops, were successful ; and they were again led 
on to the charge. But another equally destructive fire of the 
Americans proved as effectual as the first ; and the troops, a 
second time, retreated in confusion. General Clinton, now 
arriving from Boston, aided General Howe, and the other 
officers, in restoring order, and the troops were, a third time, 
reluctantly led on to the attack. But the powder of the 



How far were the works extended ? 
What force was sent to dislodge the 

Americans ? 
Under what generals ? 
After landing, what did they wtit for ? 
Who reinforced the Americans ? 
How did they extend tbdr woikt ? 



Describe the advance of the enemy. 
What town was burnt ? 
Who were the spectators of the bat- 
tle ? • 
Describe the first onset. 
The second. 
The third. 
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Ajnerieans was now neatly exhausted ; and aome of the British 
cannon had been brought into such a poaiiion as to rake the 
inside of ihe breast-work from end to end. The fire frum the 
Hhips, batteries, snd field artillery was redoubled ; and, by 
thus attacking it on three aidea at once, the British finally 
succeeded in carrying the redoubt at the point of the bayonet. 
The provincials, however, made an obstinate resistance, evee 
after a. retreat was ordered ; defending themaelves with ths 
butt end of their muskets, and dispuling the ground, inch by 

When the redoubt on the hill was ioat, the breast-work on 
the led, which had been defended with similar firmneas 
against the light infantry, was also necessarily abandoned. 
The provincials now retreated over Charlestown Neck, with 
but trifling loss, although they were raked by the guns of the 
Glasgow man of war, and two floating batteries. 

The British felt iRat this was a victory by no means to be 
boasted of. Their force was 3,000 men; and their killed 
and wounded amounted to 1,054. The American force was 
but 1,500, and they lost, in killed and wounded, 453. Their 
chief regret was for the loss of General Warren, an ardent 
patriot, and highly popular officer, who fell in the engagement 

Tht British kept possession of Breed's Hill, and, after- 
wards, teized and fortified Bunker's ; which secured to ihem 
the penioania of Charlestown ; but the provincials, by fortify- 
ing Prospect Hill, held their enemies as closely besieged aa 
before. 

The conrage displayed in the battle of Breed's Hilt raised 

Whit vnt the rOQlt ? 
What vere Ihe force and tlie Iom o 
eachiflej 
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the spirits of the colonists, and made them ready to dare any 
dangers. They believed that intrepidity, and dexterity in the 
use of fire arms, would supply their deficiency of discipline. 
But in this they were mistaken ; and subsequent events 
convinced them of the error. 

In July, General Washington took command of the troops 
intrenched round Boston, and proceeded to inspect and review 
them. He found the army, consisting of 14,000 men, ani- 
mated with great zeal, and prepared to follow him in the most 
arduous undertakings ; but he soon discovered that they were 
unaqi)uainted with subordination, and strangers to military 
discipline. Their spirit and courage displayed itself in fre- 
quent skirmishes with the British, which were attended, 
however, with no important result. The Massachusetts 
troops elected their own officers, and regarded them nearly as 
equals ; and the congressional and colonial authorities inter- 
fered with each other. The supply of arms and ammunition 
was scanty, the troops being without bayonets, and having 
but nine rounds apiece of cartridges. 

These difficulties were in a great measure overcome by the 
superior talents and perseverance of Washington. He formed 
the soldiers into brigades and accustomed them to obedience. 
He requested congress to appoint a commissary general, « 
quartermaster general, and a paymaster general ; a number of 
men were instructed in the management of artillery, and the 
army was soon completely organised and fit for service. 

The troops were now regularly encamped round Boston ; 
and occupied a space of ground nearly twelve miles in length. 
The English had strong intrenchments on Bunker's Hill and 
Roxbury Neck ; and were defended by floating batteries in 
the Mystic river, and a ship of war lying between Boston and 
Charlestown. The respective forces being thus disposed, the 
siege of Boston continued until the succeeding spring. 

In consequence of orders from the British ministry to de- 
stroy the sea-ports of the rebellious colonies, four ships, uiider. 
the command of Captain Mowatt, were despatched tp Fal- 
mouth, (now Portland,) in Maine, in the month of October ; 
and, after ofiering disgraceful terms of submission to, the in- 
habitants, which of course were rejected, he commenced a 
bombardment and /ipeedily reduced the town to ashes. This 



When did Washington jom the 

army? 
In what condition did he find it ? 
How did be remedy its deficiencies ? 



Where were the Americans en- 
camped ? 
Where were the English forees ? 
Describe the alTair of Falm^uth. 
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nnneceBaary and cruel act of ag^ssioD only aerred atill fur- 
ther to exasperate the colonies against the mother couotiy. 

In Af arch, 1776, General Washington detennined on forcing 
the British to evacuate Boston. Having opened his battenea 
and commenced a brisk cannonade on the opposite side of the 
city, he succeeded in occupying Dorchester Heights, on the 
evening of the 4th, and throwing up a fortification before 
morning. General Howe, who had succeeded General Gags 
in the chief command, on discovering that this position was 
occupied, saw the necessity of dislodging the Americana oi 
instantly abandoning the place. He prepared for a vigorous 
attack on the works, but was prevented from landing hie 
forces, which had embarked in boats, by the occurrence of a 
tremendous storm. Nothing remained, therefore, but to eva- 
cuate the place. 

The British were not annoyed in their retreat, as they 
might thus have been provoked to burn the town; a loss 
which it would have required years of profitable industry to 
repair. For this, and some other reasons, they were allowed 
to embark at their leisure, and take with them as many of 
the adherents to the royal cause, with their effects, as chose 
to accompany them. On, the 17th of March, their fleet 
sailed for Halifax. The American army, under Washington, 
hastened towards New York, whither they supposed the 
English were gone. 

Whatwai determined by Wuhineton I Why were the British peimitted U 

in March, 1776 > escape without Ion > 

What height! did he occnpy ? Whither did the American* procesd j 

■Kbit wai doae by Oanetal Howe I \ Wbj? 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



BXPEDITION AOAIN8T CANADA. 

During these transactions in New England, events of some 
importance took place in other parts of America. Congress 
had early directed its attention towards Canada, and endea- 
youred either to gain the co-operation, or secure the neutrality 
of the inhabitants in its dispute with Britain. Addresses had 
been repeatedly sent to them in the French, as well as the 
English language, representing the tendency of the new mea-> 
sures of parliament, and these had not been without some 
effect. The Canadians generally were willing to remain 
neutral in the contest. 

Congress believed them to be partial to their cause, ^nd 
resolved to anticipate the British, by striking a decided blow 
in that quarter. In this purpose they were encouraged by 
the success of the expedition against Crown Point and Ticon- 
. deroga, as well as by the small number of troops then in Ca- 
nada. They appointed General Schuyler commander of the 
expedition, with General Montgomery to act as second in 
command. Early in September, 1775, these officers, with 
about 1,000 men, made an ineffectual attack on Fort St. John, 
situated on the river Sorel ; but found it expedient to retire to 
Isle-aux-Noix, at the entrance of the lake, about twelve miles 
above the fort, and wait for an increase of their effective force. 

Meanwhile General Schuyler, being taken ill, and return- 
ing to Albany, the command devolved upon General Mont- 
gomery^ who was instructed to prosecute the enterprise on 
receiving reinforcements.' These reinforcements soon ar- 
rived ; the attack on Fort St. John was renewed ; and, after 
a vigorous defence, it surrendered, about the middle of No- 
vember. The Americans found, in the fort, a considerable 
number of brass and iron cannon, howitzers, and mortars, a 
quantity of shot and small shells, about 800 stand of small 
arms, and some naval stores ; but the powder and provisions 
were nearly exhausted. ^_^^ 



How did congr^s endeavour to gain 

the Canadians ? 
What were they willing to do ? 
What did congress design ? 
Who was maae commander ? 
Who was second in command ? 



What was done by them ? 

Who succeeded Schuyler in the com* 

mand ? 
What fort did he take ? 
What supplies were found there ? 
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During the siege of Fort St. John, Fort Chamblee had 
been taken, which furnished General Montgomery with a 
plentiful supply of provisions, of which his army stood mach 
in need. General Carleton, on his way from Montreal, had 
been defeated and repulsed ; and Colonel Ethan Allen, who 
had made an unauthorised and rash attack on Montreal, had 
been overcome, made prisoner, and sent in irons to England. 

On the fall of Fort St. Johii, General Montgomery advanced 
against Montreal, which was not in a condition to resist him. 
Governor Carleton, fully sensible of his mability to defend 
the town, quitted it. Next day General Montgomery entered 
Montreal. He treated the inhabitants with great lenity, 
respecting their religion, property, and rights ; and gained 
their good will by the affability of his manners, and the 
nobleness and generosity of his disposition. 

A body of provincials, under Colonel Easton, had been 
despatched by Montgomery, and tyok post at the mouth of 
the Sorel ; and by means of an armed vessel and floating 
batteries, commanded the navigation of the St. Lawrence. 
The British force which had retreated down the river from 
Montreal, consisting of 120 soldiers under General Prescott, 
and accompanied by Governor Carleton, seeing it impracti* 
cable to force a passage, surrendered by capitulation. About 
midnight, the day before the capitulation. Governor Carleton 
escaped down the jiver, passing through the American squadron 
in a boat with muffled oars, and reached Quebec in safety. 

It was now the 1 9th of November, and the season was 
very unfavourable to military operations. General Mont- 
gomery,, a young officer of superior talent and high spirit, 
found himself placed in extremely unpleasant circumstances. 
He was at the head of a body of armed men, by no means de- 
ficient in courage and paU'iotism, but totally unaccustomed to 
military subordination. 1U» term of service, for which many 
of them had enlisted, was near an end ; and, heartily weary 
of the hardships of the campaign, they were loudly demand- 
ing their discharge. Nothing but devotion to Uie cause 
could have made the general continue Uie command. Hitherto 
his career had been marked with success ; and he was ambi- 
tious of closing the campaign with some brilliant aehievemenly 



What other fort was taken ? 

What is said of Carleton ? 

Of Ethan Allen ? 

Against what place did Montgomeiy 

now advance ? 
Did he take the place ? 



How did he gain th^ good waT of the 

inhabitants ? 
Who were captured on the St I«aw 

rence ? 
How did Carleton escape ? 
Wliat was Montgomeij's tituatloa 

now? 
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which should elevate the spirit of the Americans and humble 
the pride of the British ministry. With these views, not- 
withstanding the advanced season of the year, he hastened 
towards Quebec, although he had found it necessary to 
weaken his army, which had never exceeded 2,000 men, by 
discharging many of them whose terms of service had 
expired. 

About the middle of Se|>tember, a detachment of 1,100 
men under Colonel Arnold, had been sent from the vicinity 
of Boston, with orders to march across the country against 
Quebec, by a route which had never been explored and was 
but little known. The party embarked at Newbury, steered 
for the Kennebec, and ascended that river, in order to reach 
Canada by penetrating the forests in the interior of Maine—- 
a most difficult and hazardous attempt. Their progress was 
impeded by rapids and by an almost impassable wilderness ; 
and they suffered incredil^e hardships through the severity 
of the weather and the want of provisions. They separated 
into several divisions ; and the last, under Colonel Enos, 
finding itself unable to proceed, returned to the camp at 
Roxbury. But the other divisions, under Arnold, pressed 
forward, and triumphed over every obstacle. For a month 
they toiled through a rough and barren wilderness, without 
seeing a human habitation, or the face of an individual except 
of their own party ; and their provisions were exhausted ; so 
that Arnold was obliged to push forward before the rest, with 
a few followers, and obtain a supply from the nearest Cana- 
dian settlement. At length, on the 9th of November, the 
party, with its force much diminished, arrived at Point Levi» 
opposite Quebec. 

. His appearance, says an English writer, was not unex- 
pected ; for the lieutenant governor had been for some time 
apprised of his march. In the ekily part of his progress* 
Arnold had met an Indian, to whom, although a stranger, he 
had imprudently trusted a letter to General Schuyler, under 
cover, to a friend in Quebec. The Indian, instead of faith- 
fully delivering the letter, according to the directions which 
he had received, carried it to the lieutenant governor, who, in 
order to prevent the Americans from passing the river, imme- 
diately removed all the canoes from Point Levi, and began to 



Towards what place did he march ? 
Describe Aniold's expedition through 

the wilderness. 
When did he reach Point Levi ? 



How had Arnold's imprudence pre- 
vented him from surprising Que- 
bec? 

What was the consequence ? 
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put the city in a posture of defence ; which, but for this folly 
and rashness of Arnold, might have been easily surprised. 

On discovering the arrival of Arnold at Point Levi, the 
British commander stationed two vessels of war in the river, 
to guard the passage ; and at that interesting crisis Colonel 
McLean, who had retreated before Montgomery, arrived from 
the Sorel, with about one hundred and seventy newly raised 
troops to assist in defence of the place. 

In spite of the vigilance of the British, Arnold succeeded 
on the night of the 14th of November, in crossing the river 
with five hundred men in canoes, and landed near the place 
where the brave and enterprising Wolfe had landed, sixteen 
years before, called, from this circumstance, Wolfe's Cove. 
Not being able to convey his scaling ladders over the rivei 
with his troops, he could not immediately attack the town. 
Instead of concealing himself, till his scaling ladders could 
be brought forward, and then making a sudden and unex- 
pected attack by night, he marched, part of his troops in 
military parade in sight of the garrison ; and so put the 
British fully on their guard. He wished to summon them 
to surrender. But they fired upon his flag of truce, and 
refused to hold any communication with him. He therefore 
on the 19th of the month, retired from Quebec to Point anx 
Trembles, about twenty miles above the city, where General 
Montgomery, with the force under his command, joined him 
on the Ist of December. From him the soldiers of Arnold 
received a supply of winter clothing which their previous 
condition rendered particularly acceptable. 

Soon after Arnold's retreat. Governor Carleton arrived in 
Quebec, and exerted himself to put the place in a state of 
defence. 

General Montgomery having brought the scaling ladders 
across the river, appeared with his whole force before 
Quebec on the 5th of December. The garrison Wis then 
more numerous than its assailants. The Americans amounted 
to but nme hundred eflective men, while Grovernor Carleton 
had about fifteen hundred, soldiers, militia, seamen, and 
volunteers under his command. 

General Montgomery sent a flag of truce to summon the 



How did the British commander 

guard the river ? 
How was he reinforced ? 
What was done by Arnold on the 

14th of November ? 
WiaX blunder did he make ? 



How was his flag of truce received f 
Whither did he retire ? 
Who joined him there f 
What is said of Carleton ' 
Of Montgomery? 
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garrison to surrender; but it was fired upon, as that of Arnold 
ad been ; and although it was in the depth of a Canadian 
winter and in the most intense cold, he proceeded to the 
difficult task of erecting batteries ; but his artillery was too 
light to make any impression on the fortifications. He there- 
fore determined to storm the town ; and the assault was made 
on the morning of the 31st of December. 

About four o'clock in the morning, in the midst of a violent 
storm of snow, two feints and two real attacks were simul- 
taneously made. The real attacks were conducted by Mont- 
gomery and Arnold. Montgomery advancing at the head of 
about two hundred men, fell by the first discharge of grape 
shot from the works. Several of his best officers being 
killed, his division retreated. Arnold, at the head of about 
three hundred men, in a difiierent quarter, maintained a fierce 
and obstinate conflict for some time ; but was at last wounded 
and repulsed, leaving many of his men in the hands of the 
enemy. The death of Montgomery was the subject of much 
regret, as he had been universally loved and esteemed. On 
assembling, after the assault, so large a number had been 
killed or taken prisoners, that the provincials could not 
muster many more than four hundred effective men, who 
chose Arnold for their commander ; and in the hope of re- 
ceiving reinforcements, resolved, to remain in the vicinity of 
Quebec. 

Sir Guy Carleton acquired much honour, not only by his 
gallant defence of the city, but also, by the humanity with 
which he treated all his prisoners. The sick and wounded, 
he caused to be taken care of, and permitted Uiem, when re- 
covered, to return to their homes unmolested. The Ameri- 
cans were not ignorant of their own inferiority in point of 
numbers to the garrison, and were not without apprehensions 
of being attacked ; but although the garrison was three times 
more numerous than the besieging army, it was of such a 
mixed and precarious character, that Carleton did not deem it 
prudent to march out against his enemy. 

A small reinforcement, from Massachusetts, reached the 
American camp, andrall the troops, that could be spared from 
Montreal, marched to join their countrymen before Quebec ; 
but the niofE^ of February was far advanced before the army 
_ ^' " — — 

What is sfdd oi the compaistiife force 

of the two parties ? 
Bow was Montgomery's flag treated ? 
What did he then do ? 
Whe^ was the assault made on Que- 
bec? 



What was the result ? 

How did Carleton behave f „ 

Why did he not attack in his turn 

Who relieved tiie Americans ? 
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amounted to 960 men. Arnold, however, resumed the siege ; 
but his artillery was inadequate to the undertaking, and made 
no impression on the works. Although unsuccessful against 
the town, he defeated a body of Canadians, who advanced to 
relieve it ; and succeeded so well in cutting off supplies from 
the country, that the garrison. was reduced to great distress 
for want of provisions. 

When the Americans entered the province, many of the 
inhabitants were well disposed towards them, as the friends 
and defenders of liberty. But by their subsequent behaviour, 
they forfeited the good will, and provoked the hostility of the 
Canadians. They were wanting in respect to the clergy ; 
compelled the people to furnish them with articles below the 
current prices ; gave illegal and unsigned certificates for goods 
which they had received, which were consequently rejected 
by the quartermaster general. They made promises and did 
not perform them ; and insulted the people when they 
demanded payment of their just debts. Such conduct, of 
course, alienated the affections of the Canadians, who con- 
sidered congress as bankrupt, and their army as a band of 
plunderers. 

On hearing of this scandalous misconduct, congress or* 
dered justice to be done to the Canadians, and the strictest 
military discipline to be observed. But in Canada the tide 
of popular sentiment and feeling was turned against the 
Americans, who, by their unworthy practices, had awakened 
a spirit of hostility, which all the policy of Governor Carle- 
ton had been unable to excite. 

While the American army lay before Quebec, the troops 
had caught the small-pox from a woman who had been a 
nurse in one of the hospitals of the city, and the loathsome 
disease spread rapidly among them. In order to mitigate 
its ravages, many of the men, regardless of orders to the 
contrary, inoculated themselves. The reinforcements, which 
were daily arriving, had recourse to the same practice; 
and, so general was the infection, that on the first of May, 
although the army amounted to 2,000 men, yet not more 
than 900 were fit for duty, lit this diseased state of the 
troops, medicines, and every thing necessary for the side 
were wanting. The men were also scattered, for want of. 
barracks. 



How did Arnold carry on the war ? 
How did the Americans render them- 
selves unpopular in Canada ? 
What was done hy confpress f 
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Major General Thomas, who had been appointed to the 
command of the American army in Canada, arrived in camp 
on the ^rat of May. He found the troops enfeebled by dis- 
ease, ill supplied with provisions, and with only a small quan- 
tity of ammunition. * The river was opening below, and he 
was well aware, that, as soon as ships could force their way 
through the ice, the garrison would be reinforced; On the 
fifth of May, therefore, he resolved to retreat towards Mon- 
treal ; and, on the evening of the same day, he received cer- 
tain information that a Brhish fieet was in the river. Next 
morning some of the ships, by great exertion, and with much 
danger, pressed through the ice, into the harbour, and landed 
some troops. 

The Americans were preparing to retire ; General Garleton 
marched out to attack them ; but, instead of awaiting his 
approach, they made a precipitate retreat, leaving behind them 
their sick, baggage, artillery, and military stores. Many of 
those who were ill of the small-pox, escaped from the hos- 
pitals, and concealed themselves in the country, where they 
were kindly entertained, by the Canadians, till they re- 
covered and were able to follow their countrymen. General 
Garleton could not overtake the retreating army ; but he took 
about 100 sick prisoners, whom he treated with characteristic 
humanity. 

The Americans retreated about forty-five miles, and then 
halted a few days ; but, afterwards, proceeded to Sorel, in a 
distressed condition, and encamped there. In this interval, 
some reinforcements arrived. General Thomas, being seized 
with the small-pox, died, and was succeeded in the command 
by General Sullivan. 

The British had several military posts in Upper Canada ; 
and the Americans established one at the Cedars, a point of 
land projecting into the St. Lawrence, about forty miles above 
Montreal. The garrison consisted of 400 men, under the 
command of Colonel Bedell. Captain Foster, with about 
600 regulars and Indians, marched from Oswegatchie to 
attack this post. The Ainerican commander having received 
an intimation, that, if any of the Indians were killed, the 
garrison would probably be massacred, made bnt a short and 
feeble resistance before he surrendered the pl^e. 

An American party of about 100 men, under Majeir Bher- 
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borne, led Montreal to assist their countrymen at the Cedars 
As they approached that place on the day after the surrender 
ignorant of that event, they were suddenly and unexpectedly 
attacked by a body of Indians and Canadians. After defend- 
ing themselves for some time, the Americans were overpow- 
ered, and many of them fell under the tomahawks of the 
Indians. The rest were made prisoners. 

Arnold, who in the month of January had been raised to 
the rank of brigadier general, was desirous of recovering the 
Cedars and of relieving the prisoners there ; and, for these 
purposes marched towards that place at the head of about 
800 men. But on his approach. Captain Foster gave him 
notice, that unless he agreed to a cartel, which had already 
been signed by Major Sherburne and some other officers, the 
Indians would put all the prisoners to death. In these cir- 
cumstances, Arnold reluctantly signed the cartel and retired. 
Congress long hesitated and delayed to sign this agreement. 

Before the end of May, the British force in Canada was 
greatly increased ; and including the German mercenaries, 
was estimated at 13,000 men. This force was widely dis- 
persed ; but Three Rivers, half way between Quebec and 
Montreal, was the point of general rendezvous. A consi- 
derable detachment, under General Frazer, had already ar- 
rived there. General Sullivan despatched General Thompson, 
with a party, to surprise them, but the enterprise failed. 
Thompson was made prisoner, and his detachment dispersed. 

When the British sea and land forces had collected at 
Three Rivers, they advanced, by land and water, towards the 
Sorel. General Sullivan had retreated up that river; and 
General Burgoyne was ordered cautiously to pursue him. 
On the 1 5th of June, Arnold quitted Montreal and retired to 
Crown Point with little loss in the retreat.* The American 
forces Were thus completely withdrawn from Canada, anib" 
this bold and hazardous invasion was finally terminated. H 
had cost much suffering and many valuable lives ; and it jpro- 
duced no advantage to the American cause. 



Relate the affair of the Cedars. 

Of the party who came to relieve the 

Americans at the Cedars. 
Of Arnold's attempt to leeover the 

Cedars. 
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What is said of me British force in 

Canada ? " 

Of General Thompson's capture ? 
Describe the final retreat of the 

ricans from Canada. 
What is said of this expedition 



* Sir Guy Carleton succeeded in gaining '^osseision of Ticondeioga uiii 
Lake Champlain, in the succeeding (^tober. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1776. 

The spring of 1776 opened with very little prosper <i of 
reconciliation between Great Britain and her colonies. No 
answer was returned to the petition of congress to the "img ; 
but intelligence was received that the British had made crea- 
ties with Uie landgrave of Hesse Cassel, and other petty Ger- 
man sovereignties, and hired from them about 17,000 merce^ 
nary troops, for the service of the crown in America. These 
troops, known among the colonists by the general name of 
Hessians, were much dreaded, until after a few thousand of 
-them had been killed or made prisoners. It was also under- 
stood, that, in addition to these men, 25,000 British soldiers 
would be sent over. A part of this force was said to be 
destined for Charleston, in South Carolina. 

On the 2d of June, 1776, the alarm guns were fired in the 
vicinity of Charleston, and expresses sent to the militia 
officers to hasten with their men to the defence of the capital. 
The order w-as promptly obeyed ; and some continental re- 
giments, from the neighbouring states, also arrived. The 
whole was under the direction of General Lee, who had been 
appointed commander of all the forces in the southern states, 
and had under his direction the continental generals, Arm- 
strong and Howe. - - 

Charleston was all alive with the bustle of warlike j^repara- 
tion. The citizens, abandoning their usual occupation^* em- 
ployed themselves in putting the town in a respecta];)le state 
of defence.; They pulled down the valuable store-hbuses on 
the wharves, barricaded the streets and constructed lines of 
defence along the shore. The troops, amounting to between 
5 and 6,000 men, were stationed in the most advantageous 
positions. Thelsecond and third regular regiments of South 
Carolina,' undejKolonels Moultrie and Thomson, were posted 
on Sullivan's (land. A regiment, commanded by Colonel 
Gadsden, was stationed at Fort Johnson, about three miles 
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below Charleston, on the most northerly point of JaiDes' 
Island, and within point blank shot of the channel. The recft 
of the troops were posted at Haddrel's Point, along the bay, 
near the town, and at such other places as were thought most 
proper. Amidst all this bustle and preparation, lead for bullets 
was extremely scarce, and the Windows of Charleston were 
stripped of their weights, in order to procure a small supply 
of that necessary article. 

While the Americans were thus busily employed, the 
British were not idle. About the middle of February, an 
I armament had sailed from the Cove of Cork, under the com- 
mand of Sir Peter Parker, and Earl Cornwallis, to encourage 
and support the loyalists* in the southern provinces. 

After a tedious voyage, the greater part of the fleet reached 
, Cape Fear, in North Carolina, on the 3,d of May. General 
Clinton, who had left Boston in December, took command of 
the land forces and issued a proclamation, promising pardon 
to all the inhabitants who would lay down their arms. But 
this offer produced no effect. Early in June, the armament, 
consisting of between 40 and 50 vessels, appeared off Charles- 
ton, and 36 of the transports passed the bar and anchored 
about three miles from Sullivan's Island. Some hundreds 
of the troops landed on Long Island, which lies on the west 
of Sullivan's Island, and which is separated from it by a nar- 
row channel, often fordable. 

On the 10th and 25th of June, two 50 gun ships passed 
the bar, and the British, having now about 10 ships of war 
ready for action, prepared to engage. The troops, amounting 
to 3,000, were under the command of Sir Henry Clinton, the 
naval force ander the admiral. Sir Peter Parker. 

On the. forenoon of tiie 28th of June, this fleet advanced 
against the fort on Sullivan's Island, which was defended by 
Colonel Moultrie with 344 regular troops and some militia, 
who volunteered their services on the occasion. The battle 



When did the British fieet arrive ? 
Explain the terms Whig and Tory. 
Where did they land troops ? 
What was the British naval force, 
and who commanded it ? 



Who commanded the army ? 

Whst was the number of British 

troops ? 
What fort did they attack ? 
Who commanded the defence ? ■ 



• Th^riCerents of the royal cause, in America, were called Tories, and 
their c^^Khts Whigs, These desigweUions were derived from the parties 
in Engl^Kwho we^e respectively aiTayed in the defence of royal preroga- 
tive, or j^ular rights. The tories, in America, were in a most uncomfort- 
able position dufiog a great part of the revolutionary struggle. 
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commenced with a tremendous discharge of cannon and bombs 
upon the fort, which was returned slowly, but with deliberate 
and deadly aim. The contest was carried on during the 
whole day with unabating fury. All the forces at Charleston 
stood prepared for battle ; and both the troops and the nume- 
rous spectators beheld the conflict with alternations of hope 
and fear, which appearjed in their countenances and gestures. 
They knew not how soon the fort might be silenced or passed 
by, and an attack made upon themselves; but they were 
resolved to meet the invaders at the water's edge, to dispute 
every inch of ground, and to prefer death to slavery. 

Three of the British ships were ordered to assail the west- 
em extremity of the fort, which was in a very unfinished 
state ; but as they proceeded for that purpose, they got en- 
tangled with a shoal, called the Middle Ground, ran foul of 
each other ; and one of them remained aground ; so that this 
part of the attack completely failed in the outset. 

It had been concerted that, during the attack by the ships 
Sir Henry Clinton, with the troops, should pass the narrow 
channel which separates Long Island from Sullivan's Island, 
and assail the fort by land ; but tliis the general found im- 
practicable ; the channel, usually fordable, having been re- 
cently deepened by a long prevalence of easterly winds. If 
Sir Henry had succeeded in passing the channel, he would 
have been met at the water's edge, by a strong detachment 
of riflemen, regulars and militia, under Colonel Thomson, 
who were posted at the east end of* Sullivan's Island, to 
oppose any attack made in that quarter. 

In the course of the day, the fire of the fort ceased, for a 
short time, and the British flattered themselves that the guns 
were abandoned ; but the pause was occasioned solely by the 
want of powder, and when a supply was obtained, the can- 
nonade recommenced as steadily as before. The engagement, 
which began about 1 1 o'clock in the forenoon, continued with 
unabated fury till 7 in the evening, when the fire slackened, 
and at about 9, entirely ceased on both sides. 

During the night, all the ships, except the Acteon which 
was aground, hauled oflf in rather a discomfited plight to the^ 
distance of l?wo miles fi^n the island. Next morning, the tort 
fired a few shots at the Acteon» and she at first returned them ; 



Describe the attack on the fort 
What is said of the people of Charles- 
ton? 
What happened to thcee of the British 
•hips ? 



How was Sir Henry Clml^foiUid/ 
How long did the battle last 2/ 
What passed dming the nign? 
What happened next morning f 
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but ID a short time her crew set her on fire and abandoned 
her. A party of Americans boarded the burning vessel, 
seized her colours, fired some of her guns at Admiral Parker, 
filled three boats with her sails and stores, and then quitted 
her. She blew up shortly afterwards. In a few days the 
whole fleet, with the troops on board, sailed for New York. 

In this obstinate engagement the Americana fought with 
great gallantry, and the loss of the British was very severe. 
In the course of the engagement, the flag-stafi' of the fort was 
shot away ; but Sergeant Jasper leaped down upon the beach, 
snatched up the flag, fastened It to a sponge-staff', and while 
the ships were incessaoily directing their broadsides upon the 
fort, he mounted the merlon and deliberately replaced the 
flag. Nest day. President Riitledge presented him with a 
sword, as a testimony of respect for his distinguished valour. 
Colonel Moultrie and the officers and troops on Sullivan's 
Island, received the thanks of their country for their bravery ; 
and in honour of the gallant commander the fort was named 
Fort Moultrie. 

The failure of the attack on Charleston was of great impor- 
tance to the American cause, and contributed much (o the 
establishment of the popular government. The friends of 
congress triumphed ; the diffident became bold ; and many 
of the tories abandoned their parly and attached themselves 
to the cause of American liberty. The brave defence of Fort 
Moultrie saved the southern states from the horrors of war for 
several years. 

When the British fleet, under Sir Peter Parker, had first 
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appeared in Charleston bay, the Cherokee Indians had treach- 
erously invaded the western frontier of the province, n^arking 
their course, as usual, with murder and devasta^on* The 
speedy retreat of the British fleet left the savages exposed to 
the vengeance of the Americans, who, in separate divisions, 
entered their country at different points, from Virginia and 
Georgia, defeated their warriors, burned their vitiates, laid 
waste their cornfields, and rendered the Cherokees incapable 
of giving annoyance to the settlers for some time to come. 
Thus, in tlie south, the Americans, at this time, triun;iphed 
over the arms both of the British and the Indians. 

Intelligence of the rejection of their second petition, and of 
the cold indifference observed towards Mr. Penn, the provin- 
cial agent, by the British government, had reached congress 
in November, 1775, and awakened a strong sensation through- 
out the provinces. It showed the colonists in what light their 
conduct was viewed by the British cabinet, and what they had 
to expect from the parent state. It was clear enough now, 
that there was no medium between unconditional submission 
and absolute independence. The colonists saw that they must 
either abandon every thing for which they had b&en hitherto 
contending, or assert their freedom by force of arms; and 
many of them were struck with the incongruity of professing 
allegiance to a power which their martial battalions were 
opposing in the field. 

That men, who had always been accustomed to the rights 
of freedom and self-government, should descend from their 
exalted rank to the degradation of slavery — that they should 
abandon every thing which they held dear, and become the 
crouching subjects of a suspected, despised, and oppressed 
dependency of the British empire, was not to be expected. 
The colonists spumed the thought of such degradation* 
Entirely emancipated from the antiquated notions of pre- 
rogative, which guided the councils of the British cabinet, 
the provincial leaders took the most prompt and efficacious 
measures to give, a new bias to the public mind, and to pre- 
pare the people f<ft a new state of things. Independence, 
which, in the earlier stages of the contest, had been casually 
and obliquely hinted, was now made a topic of public discus- 
sion. At first it alarmed timid and moderate men, who had 
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a glimpse of the calamitous scenes which such a course would 
open before them. But the partisans of independence were 
bold and indefatigable ; they laboured incessantly in rendering 
the subject familiar to the popular ear and mind ; the number 
of their adherents daily increased ; and many, who had been 
hostile to a separation from Britain, became friendly to that 
measure, or ceased to oppose it. They justly thought cir- 
cumstances so desperate, that matters could not be rendered 
worse by the attempt, and success might be beneficial. 

At that time, Thomas Paine, an Englishman, who had re- 
cently arrived in America, published a pamphlet, under the 
title of * Common Sense,' which had a prodigious influence 
in promoting the cause of independence ; it was widely cir- 
culated and universally read. Although Paine was a man of 
no learning, and of very little knowledge, yet he had a shrewd 
understanding, and a confident and popular manner of writing, 
to which cause the extraordinary effect of his pamphlet on the 
public mind may be traced. 

The subject having been discussed in a variety of ways in 
the different provinces ; having, in several of them, met with 
more or less opposition ; and many of the members of con- 
gress having received instructions on the point, from their 
constituents, it was solemnly taken into consideration by that 
body, in the month of June, and discussed with closed doors, 
in a very animated manner. Among the advocates of the 
measure John Adams, of Massachusetts, was the most con- 
spicuous ; and among its zealous, but sincere and honourable 
opponents, was John Dickenson, of Pennsylvania. The 
debate was as animated and earnest as it was momentous. 
The friends of the measure, however, finally prevailed. The 
declaration of independence* passed ; and, on the fourth of 
JULY, 1776, the members having severally affixed their signa- 
tures to the document, it was publicly proclaimed to the peo- 
ple from the door of the state house, in Philadelphia, and 
received with shouts of gratulation, and the ringing of bellst 
and firing of cannon — tokens of rejoicing, which, according 
to the celebrated prediction of John Adams, have been 
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aDoually repeated to the present day. The hall in which 
the continental cojigress was then assembled, was thence- 
forward called Independence Hall ; and the public square, in 
which Americans first assembled to hear the charter of theii 
freedom read, still retains the name of Independence Square 

The conclusion of this celebrated state paper was in the 
following words — at once firm, temperate, and solemn : 

' We, the representatives of the United States of America, 
in general congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in 
the name, and by the authority of the people in these colonies, 
solemnly publish and declare, that these United Colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent states ; that 
they are absolved from all allegiance to the British crown ; 
that all political connection between them 'and the state of 
Great Britain is, and ought to be totally dissolved ; and that, 
as free and independent states, they have full power to levy 
war, conclude peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, 
and do all other acts and things which independent states may 
of right do. And for the support of this declaration, with a 
firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mu- 
tually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honour.' 

The Declaration of Independence was drawn up by Tho- 
ra'as Jefferson. * To say,' says Mr. Webster, * that he per- 
formed his great work well, would be doing him injustice. 
To say that he did it excellently well, admirably well, would 
be inadequate and halting praise. Let us rather say, that he 
so discharged the duty assigned him, that all Americans may 
well rejoice that the work of drawing the title ^ed of their 
liberties devolved on his hands.' ^ 

One point of objection, which has been urged against the 
declaration, is thus cleared up by Mr. Webster.* 

' With all its merits, there are those who have thought that 
there was one thing in the declaration to be regretted ; and 
that is, the asperity and apparent anger with which it speaks 
of the person of the king ; the industrious ability with which 
it accumulates and charges upon him all the injuries which 
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the coloniea had suffered from the mother country. Possiblj' 
some degree of iajueticc, now or hereafter, at home or abroad, 
may be done to the character of Mr. Jefferson, if this part of 
the declaration be not placed in ita proper light. Anger or 
Teseniment, certainly, much leas personal reproach and iavec- 
tiTe, coiilil not properly lind place in a composition of such 
high d(i;iiity, and of such lofty and permanent character, 

*A single tefleclion on the original ground of dispute be- 
tween England and the colonies is sufficient to remove any 
uafaTourable impression, in this respect. 

* The inhabitants of all the colonies, while colonies, admit- 
ted themselves bound by their allegiance to the king ; but 
they disclaimed, altogether, the authority of parliament ; hold- 
ing themselves, in this respect, to resemble the condition of 
Scotland and Ireland, before the respectivt 
kingdoms with England, when they acknon 
to the dame king, but each had its separate 
tie, therefore, which our revolution was t 
subsist between us and the British parliame 
and the British government, in the aggreg 
between us atid the king himself. The co 
admitted themselves subject to parliament. 

cisely the point of the original controversy. j _... 

formly denied that parliament had authority to make laws for 
them. There was, therefore, no subjection to parliament to 
'be thrown off.* Bat sliegiance to the king did exist, and tu*I 

Bow k it refuted bj Hr. Wvlnter > 

* 'Tfali question, of the power of pttlianKnt over (be eatonjej, wis du- 
eiKted with ripgulu tbllity by Qoiemor HnletilTraOD'tBi tte one side, mi 
th« baiue of Fepremitmtiwi af Tlnnrhiiirt1r » tbe stbal, ia 1773. r&« 
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been uniformly acknowledged ; and down to 1775, the most 
folemn assurances had been given that it was not intended to 
break that allegiance, or to throw it off. Therefore, as the 
direct object, and only effect of the declaration, according to 
the principles on whiph the controversy had been maintained* 
on our part, was to sever the tie of allegiance which bound 
us to the king, it was properly and necessarily founded on 
acts of the crown itself, as its justifying causes, Parliament 
is not so much as mentioned in the whole instrument. When 
odious and oppressive acts are referred to, it is done by 
charging the king with confederating with others, ** in pre- 
tended acts of legislation ;*' the object being, constantly, to 
hold the king himself directly responsible for those measures 
which were the grounds of separation. Even the precedent 
of the English revolution was not overlooked, and, in this 
case, as well as in that, occasion was found to say that the 
king had abdicated the government. Consistency with the 
principles upon which resistance began, and with all the pre- 
vious state papers issued by congress, required that the de« 
claration should be bottomed on the misgovernment of the 
king ; and, therefore, it was properly framed with that aim, 
and to that end. The king was known, indeed, to have acted, 
as in other cases, by his ministers, and with his parliament ; 
but, as our ancestors had never admitted themselves subject 
either to ministers or to parliament, there were no reasons to 
be given for now refusing obedience to their authority. This 
clear and obvious necessity of founding the declaration on the 
misconduct of the king himself, gives to that instrument its 
personal application, and its character of direct and pointed 
accusation.' 

It is worthy of remark, that the word tyrant applied to 
George III, in the declaration, has been fully justified by 
recent disclosures. Letters of the king have been lately pub- 
lished, which clearly prove that he himself was the most 
determined and inflexible supporter of the tyrannical measures 
directed against the liberties of the colonies. That the sud- 

What is said of George III ? 

__ — . . ■ ■ * 

argument of the house is in the fonn of an answer to the governor's message, 
%nd was reported by Mr. Samuel Adams, Mr. Hancock, Mr. Hawley, Mr. 
Bowers, Mr. Hobson, Mr. Foster, Mr. PhiUips, and Mr. Thayer. As the 
power of the parliament had been acknowledged, so far, at least, as to affect 
us by laws of trade, it was not easy to settle the line of distinction. It waa 
thought, however, to be very clear, that the charters of the colonies had 
exempted them from the general legislation of the Britiah parliament St% 
Massachuaetts State Papers, p. 361.' 
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den, and otherwise unaccountable changes in the ministry 
were all owing to his personal influence, and all directed to 
this point ; and he declared to John Adams, the first ambassa- 
dor from the United States to England, that he was the last 
man in his dominions to consent to the recognition of their 
independence. So true it is, that a mild personal character 
may be consistent with the- sternest principles of political 
tyranny. 

After the declaration of independence, the Americans had 
to contend with important difficulties in supporting their pre- 
tensions. The great contest was but just begun. 

It has already been stated that, at the close of the siege of 
Boston, General Howe proceeded to Halifax, and General 
Washington towards New York, where he soon arrived with 
his army. In that city the British interest had been mors 
powerful than in any other place in the provinces, and the 
struggle between the friends of Pritish domination, and of 
American freedom, had been more doubtful than in any other 
quarter. But, by superior numbers, and more daring activity, 
the adherents of congress had gained the ascendancy. On his 
arrival in the city, Washington endeavoured to put it in a 
state of defence ; and as the British, by means of their fleet, 
had the command of the waters, he attempted to obstruct the 
navigation of the East and North Rivers, by sinking vessels 
in the channels. He also raised fortifications at New York, 
and on Long Island; and made every preparation in his 
power for giving the British army a vigorous reception. 

General Howe remained some time at Halifax ; but, after 
the recovery of his troops from the fatigue and sickness occa- 
sioned by the siege of Boston, he embarked, sailed to the 
southward, and on the 2d of July landed, without opposition, 
on Staten Island, whfeh lies on the coast of New Jersey, and 
is separated from Long Island by a channel called the Nar» 
rows. His army consisted of 9,000 men, and his brother. 
Lord Howe, commander of the British fleet, who had touched 
at Halifax, expecting to find him there, arrived soon after- 
wards, witli a reinforcement of about 20,000 men from Bri- 
tain. Thus General Howe had the command of nearly 30,000 
troops, for the purpose of subjugating the American colonies 3 
a more formidable force than had ever before visited these 
shores. General Washington was ill prepared to meet such 
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a powerful army. His force consisted of about 9,000 men, 
many of whom were ill armed, and about 2,000 without any 
arras at all ; but new levies were daily coming in. 

Soon after his appearance off the coast, Lord Howe sent 
a letter to the American commander in chief, addressed to 
• George Washington, Esq. ;* but the general refused to open 
h, as the address was not in a style corresponding to the dig- 
nity of the situation which he held. Another letter was sent 
to * George Washington, &c. &c. Sic, ;' but this also was 
refused. 'It did not acknowledge,' he said, * the public cha- 
racter with which he was invested by the congress, and in no 
other character would he have any intercourse with his lord- 
ship.* 

The communication, however, to which these letters gave 
rise, afforded the British an opportunity of exerting themselves 
in order to effect a reconciliation. With this view, the Ame- 
rican general was informed that Lord Howe was invested 
with full powers to receive the submission of the colonists, 
and to reinstate them in the favour of their lawful sovereign ; 
but Washington declared that these powers appeared to con- 
sist in nothing but granting pardons ; and that as the provin- 
cials, in defending their rights, had been guilty of no crime, 
they required no forgiveness. 

Both sides, therefore, prepared to terminate their disputes 
by an appeal to arms ; and hostilities began as soon as the 
English troops were collected at their appointed stations. 
The character of the forces which were now about to engage 
was very different. The British troops were numerous, 
regularly disciplined, and accustomed to military operations ; 
while the Americans were inferior in numbers, and inexpe- 
rienced, newly embodied, and not well provided with artil- 
lery and ammunition. 

Washington marked the condition of his army with very 
^eat concern. It amounted to less than 18,000 effective 
men; while that of the English was nearly 30,000 strong. 
As the American government had no established revenue, 
:and as the sources of their commerce were completely dried 
*ip, the difficulties which the general had to encounter were 
«uch as no human ability and perseverance could easily sur- 
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mount. * These things,' said he in a lettef to confresi, * ara 
melancholy, but they are nevertheless true. I hope for bel- 
ter. Under every disadvantage* my utmost exertions shall 
be employed to bring about the great end we have in view ; 
and, so far as I can judge from the professions and apparent 
disposition of my troops, I shall have their support. The 
superiority of the enemy, and the expected attack* do not 
seem to have depressed their spirits. These considerations 
lead me to think that, though the appeal to arms may not 
terminate so happily as I could wish, yet the enemy will not 
succeed in their views without considerable loss. Lay ad* 
vantage they may gain, I trust, will cost them dear.* 

Notwithstanding the difficulties which Washington had to 
encounter, he maintained his positions, and availed himself 
of every circumstance which might encourage his troops or 
improve their discipline. He animated them by his exhorta- 
tions and example ; he told them that the day was approach* 
ing which would decide whether the American people were 
to be freemen or slaves ; and he informed them that the hap- 
piness of myriads, yet unborn, depended on their courafl[8 
and conduct. He promised rewards to those who should 
distinguish themselv^ by acts of extraordinary bravery, and 
threatened siich as were doubtful or dilatory with the utmost 
severity of punishment, if they should desert the cause in 
which they were engaged. The time was at hand when the 
effect of these exhortations was to be ascertained. 

In the month of August, 1776, the English made a descent 
upon Long Island, with 40 pieces of cannon, and under cover 
of their ships. On: a peninsula, formed by the East River 
and Gowanus Cove, and constituting a part of the same 
island, was General Putnam, strongly fortified, and awaiting 
with his detachment the approach of the king's troops. Be- 
tween the armies was a range of hills, the principal pass 
through which was near a place called Flatbush. At this 
place the Hessians, forming the centre of the royalists, took 
their station. The left wing, under the orders of General 
Grant, was close upon the shore ; and the right, commanded 
by General Clinton, Earl Percy, and Lord Cornwallis, and 
comprehending the chief strength of the British forces, ap* 
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pToached the opposite coast of Flat Land. General Putnam 
nad directed that all the passes should he secured by strong 
detachments of the prorincial troops. The orders to this 
purpose, though not disobeyed, were not complied with to 
the extent that the general required ; and one road through 
the hills, of the utmost importance, was entirely neglected*^ 
an oversight which was speedily communicated to the Bri- 
tish, and which they were too wise not to improve to their 
advantage. 

On the evening of the 26^, Generals Howe and Clinton 
drew off the right wing of the English army, in order to gain 
the heights. Nearly about day-break, he reached the pass 
undiscovered by the Americans, and immediately took pos« 
session of it. The detachment under Lord Percy followed $ 
and when the day appeared, the royalists advanced into the 
level country between^ the hills and Brooklyn, a village situ- 
ated on the peninsula where the Americans were encamped. 

Without loss of time, Howe and Clinton fell upon the rear 
of the provincials, and the Hessians attacking them in front 
at the same instant, neither valour nor skill could save them 
from a defeat. Inspirited, however, by their generals, and by 
the presence of Washington, they continued the engagement 
for a while, and fought with the bravery of men whom the 
love of freedom animates to deeds of heroism ; but, pressed 
by superior numbers, and thrown into confusion, they gave 
way on every side, and fled precipitately to the woods. 

Nor was this the only part of the army which suffered ; 
the right wing, which opposed General Grant, experienced a 
similar fate. They fought bravely, and maintained their 
ground till informed of the defeat of the left wing, when they 
retreated in confusion; and, in order to avoid the enemy, who 
were far advanced on their rear, the greater part of them 
attempted to escape along the dike of a mill-dam, and through 
a marsh, where many of them perished ; but a remnant re- 
gained the camp. Of a regiment consisting of young gentle- 
men from Maryland, the greater part was cut in pieces, and 
not one of those who survived escaped without a wound. 

The British soldiers behaved with their usual courage, and 
it was with difficulty that they were restrained from instantly 
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attacking the American camp ; but General Howe, who al- 
ways exercised a laudable care of the lives of his men, checked 
their impetuosity ; believing that, without any great loss, he 
could compel the Americans to surrender, or to evacuate their 
camp. 

On that disastrous day, the Americans lost 2,000 men in 
killed, wounde;iJ, and prisoners ; among the latter were Ge- 
nerals Sullivan, WoodhuU, and Lord Stirling. They also 
lost 6 pieces of artillery. The acknowledged Bcitish losa 
was 21 officers, and 346 privates, killed, wounded, and taken. 

A retreat from Long Island now became absolutely neces- 
sary ; and it was effected on the 30th of August, without 
loss of a man. 

After the evacuation of Long Island by the Americans, pro- . 
posals for an accommodation were made by Lord Howe. 
But as his lordship was not authorised to treat with congress 
as a legal assembly, he invited such of its members as were 
desirous of peace to a private conference. To this invitation 
the congress replied that, as they were the representatives of 
the free and independent states of America, it was not possi- 
ble^ for them to send any of their number to confer With the 
English commanders, in their individual capacity ; but that, 
as it was exceedingly to be wished that an accommodation 
should take place, on reasonable terms, they would direct a 
committee to receive the proposals of the British government. 
Accordingly, they nominated for this purpose. Dr. Franklin, 
Mr. John Adams, and Mr. Rudedge, all zealous and faithful 
to the cause of liberty. But, notwithstanding the disposition 
of Lord Howe, which was certainly towards peace, and the 
late misfortunes of the provincial troops, the conference was 
altogether ineffectual ; his lordship would not acknowledge 
the deputies as the commissioners of a free people ; and the 
deputies wound not treat with him on any other condition. 
It was resolved, therefore, on both sides, to prosecute the war 
with all their vigour and their utmost resources. 

This conference, although ineffectual with respect to the 
object immediately in view, was of considerable service to the 
Americans. It arrested General Howe in the career of vic- 
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tory, and suspended, during its progress, the operations of the 
campaign. It afforded a pause to Uie dispirited Americans ; 
and gave them time to rally their drooping spirits ; a matter, 
in their circumstances, of no slight importance. 

The provincial army, under the command of Washington, 
was now stationed in the vicinity of New York. They had 
erected many batteries near the place, and from these they 
kept up an incessant fire on the British ships. Between th« 
armies lay the East River, which the royalists, for some days, 
had manifested a desire to cross. Accordingly, they landed 
on the opposite shore, at Kipp's Bay, nearly three miles dis- 
tant from New York ; and marching rapidly towards the city, 
they obliged the Americans to- abandon their works and re- 
treat. Leaving the town itself, and their baggage, provisions, 
and military stores, in possession of the British, the Americans 
withdrew to the northern part of the island, where the chief 
strength of their forces was collected. Here Washington 
determined to wait the approach of the king's troops ; and in 
the mean time he used every method in his power to restore 
the courage of his soldiers, and elevate their fallen hopes. 
He had long ago formed that plan of operations which is 
usually successful against an invading army ; though with 
the intention of deviating from it as circumstances might 
require. It was his design, at present, not to risk a general 
engagement, but to harass the English by continual skirmishes, 
by cutting off their supplies and exhausting their patience* 
The object of the British general was exactly the contrary of 
this ; his safety, as well as his success, lay in bringing the 
Americans speedily to action, and in terminating the war, if 
possible, by a single blow. 

The fortune of the royalists was now predominant. In 
almost every attack the superiority of regular discipline had 
been shown. Washington was forced to quit his strong posi- 
tion at King's Bridge, on New York island, and saved his 
army by retiring towards the main land of Connecticut. He 
was followed by the English general as soon as the troops 
could be landed, and the proper reinforcements had ar- 
rived. 

After some ineffectual skirmishing, both parties met at a 
place called the White Plains ; the royalists began the assault, 
and made such a(ti impression on the American lines, that 
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Washington was compelled to retreat. He withdrew in good 
order, and occupied an advantageous post behind the rirer 
Croton. 

Howe, finding himself unable to bring on a general action, 
relinquished the pursuit, and employed his troops in reducing 
and taking p6ssession of Forts Washington and Lee, the first 
on the island of New York, not far from King's Bridge ; and 
the other on the Jersey side of North River, nearly opposite 
the former. This he accomplished in November ; and the 
Americans were thus driven, with considerable loss, from New 
York island, and from the Jersey bank of the North River. 

On the fall of Forts Washington and Lee, General Wash- 
ington with his little army consisting of about 3,000 men, ill 
armed, worse clad, and almost without tents, blankets, or 
utensils for cooking their provisions, commenced a disastrous 
retreat through the Jerseys. He first retired behind ihe 
Hackensack ; thence to Newark, and thence to Brunswick* 
While there, the term of service of many of his troops expired, 
and he had the mortification to see them abandon him. From 
Brunswick he retreated to Trenton ; and there received a re- 
inforcement of about 2,000 men from Pennsylvania. He now 
collected and guarded all the boats on the Delaware, and sent 
his sick and wounded, and his heavy artillery and baggage 
across the Delaware. After remaining at Trenton some time, 
and even advancing towards Princeton, he leart that Earl 
Gomwallis, strongly reinforced, was marching against him ; 
and on the 8th of December, he passed the Delaware at Tren- 
ton ferry, the van of the British army appearing, just as his 
rear-guard had crossed. 

While retreating through the Jerseys, Washington had 
earnestly desired General Lee, who had been left in command 
of the division of the army at North Gastle, to hasten his 
march to the Delaware and join the main army. But for 
reasons of his own, Lee was in no haste to obey, and by his 
carelessness in getting separated from the main body of his 
troops he was actually made prisoner, and put in close con- 
finement by the English. General Sullivan, who succeeded 
.n the command, immediately joined Washington, and thus 
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increased his force to nearly 7,000. Still his men were daily 
weaving him, and of those who remained, the greater part were 
raw troops, ill provided, and all of them dispirited by defeat. 

General Howe, with an army of 27,000 men, completely 
armed and disciplined, well provided, and flushed with suc- 
cess, lay on the opposite side of the Delaware, stretching his 
encampments from Brunswick to the neighbourhood of Phila- 
delphia, and was expected to cross as soon as the river should 
be frozen over. ^ 

To the Americans this was the most gloomy period of the 
contest ; and Uieir afl*airs appeared in a very hopeless condi- 
tion. To deepen the gloom of this period, so alarming to all 
true patriots, an expedition, under Clinton and Sir Peter 
Parker, was sent to Rhode Island and took possession of it, 
without resistance, on the very day that Washington crossed 
the Delaware. 

On the 12th of December congress quitted Philadelphia, 
and retired to Baltimore. On the 20th they conferred on 
General Washington full and ample power to raise forces and 
appoint officers ; to apply to any of the states for the aid of 
their militia ; to form magazines of provisions at his pleasure ; 
to displace all officers under the rank of brigadier general, and 
fill the vacancies thus created by ofiicers of his own choice; 
to take for the use of the army whatever he might want, if the 
inhabitants would not sell it, allowing a reasonable price for 
the same ; and to arrest and confine all persons who should 
refuse to take the continental currency. These powers, which 
have been truly denominated dictatorial, were vested in the 
commander in chief for six months, unless sooner determined 
by congress. 

The conferring of such ample powers on Washington is at 
once an evidence of the desperate condition of public affairs at 
this time, and of the petfect confidence reposed in him by his 
countrymen. 

Howe,. who was well aware of the dispirited state of the 
colonists generally, now put forth a proclamation offering 
pardons lo all who would desert the American cause. Many 
men of property, who were desirous of saving it from confisca-'' 
tion, embraced the offer ; and a few timid spirits among other 
classes of society followed their example ; among the rest, to 

What powers did congress confer on 

General Washington ? 
What was done by General Howe ? 



Of General Howe and his army ? « 
Of ifie Americans and their condi- 
tion ? 
What island was taken by the British ? 
Whither did congress retire ? 
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What was done by General Howe f 
What was the effect of his proclam^ 
tion ? 
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dietr etVTDBl disgrace, two who had beeo members of congress, 
Galloway and Allen. 

Still in this alarming posture of affairs, when an enemy 
near 30,000 strong was separated only by a river, expected 
every day to freeze, from the main army of the republic con* 
■ialinjf of about one-fifth that number, the American leader* 
maintained an erect posture, and their noble commander in 
chief dared to meditalo an asBault on the lately victorious 
British. 

He perceived the security of Howe, and the advantage 
which the scattered cantonment of his troops presented to the 
American arms. 'Now,* exclaimed he, on being inrormed 
of the widely dispersed state of the British troops, 'now is 
the time to clip their wings, when they are so spread ;' and, 
accordingly resolving to give them an unexpected blow, he 
planned an attack on the Hessians at Trenton. 

On the evening of the 25th of December, he crossed the 
Delaware, marched all night, attacked the Hessians, who had 
not the slightest intelligence of his approach, and routed them 
with great slaughter. Colonel Rawle, who commanded the 
royalists in that quarter, did every thing which could tie ex- 
pected from a brave and experienced officer ; but the attack 
was sudden and impeluons ; and it was directed by Wash- 
ington himself. The Hessians gave way on all sides ; their 
artillery was seized, and one thousand of their heat troops 
remained prisoners of war. Washington lecrossed to his 
camp with the loss of hot nine of his men. 

Some of the colonial reinforcements having now arriv^ 

Whit were the conditioD mi force of I Whit remark did be mike t 

On two uiniei ! I DeiKiibe tbs bittle of TrentoD 

WliitdUWuliiiigtoiideugn^ | Wbst wu its nsnlt j 
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the provincial army was not only increased in numbers, bat 
improved in courage and zeal* Emboldened by his success, 
Washington resolved to leave Philadelphia, and make an- 
other attempt against the British forces. At the beginning 
of the year, he again crossed the Delaware, and marched to 
Trenton. 

An alarm had already been spread through the British army 
by the late success and increased force of Washington's army. 
A strong detachment, under General Grant, marched to Prince- 
Ion ; and Earl Cornwallis, who was on the point of sailing 
for England, was ordered to leave New York, and resume 
his command in the Jerseys. 

On joining General Grant, liord Cornwallis immediately 
marched against Trenton, where Washington was encamped 
at the head of about 6,000 men. On his approach,* Wash- 
ington crossed a rivulet, named the Assumpinck, and took 
post on some high ground, with the rivulet in his front. On 
the advance of the British army, on the afternoon of the 2d 
of January, 1777, a smart cannonade ensued, and continued 
till night, Lord Cornwallis intending to renew the attack next 
morning ; but, soon after midnight, General Washington 
silently decamped, leaving his fires burning, his sentinels 
advanced, and small parties to guard the fords of the rivulet, 
and, by a circuitous route through AUentown, proceeded 
towards Princeton. 

About half way between Trenton and Princeton the Ame- 
ricans encountered three regiments, under Colonel Mawhood, 
who were advat\ping to join Cornwallis. A battle ensued, in 
which the Britisn were worsted, and most of them compelled 
to retreat towards Brunswick. Washington pressed on to- 
wards Princeton, where one regiment had been left, and suc- 
ceeded in taking 300 of them prisoners. The rest escaped 
by a precipitate flight. The British lost about 100 men 
in this affair; the Americans less. But they had to regret 
the loss of one of their bravest and most valuable officers. 
General Mercer. In this action James Monroe was wounded, 
who subsequently became president of the republic. 

Washington wa« still pressed by Cornwallis with a vastly 
jiuperior force. He retreated towards Morristown, and, on 



What wis Washington's next move- 
ment ? 

What was done by the British ? 

Describe the movement of General 
Grant 

Of Washington. 

^Vhat took place January 3^, ITH ? 



On the night succeeding ? 

On the way to Princeton ? 

At Princeton ? 

What officer fell in this action ? 

What distinguished officer was 

wounded ? 
Whither did Washington retreat? 
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erossing Millstone river, broke down the bridge at ICingstODy 
to impede the progress of the British ; and there the pursuit 
ended. 

Both armies were completely worn out, the one being as 
unable to pursue as the other was to retreat. Washington 
took a position at Morristown, and Lord Cornwallis reached 
Brunswick, where all was alarm and confusion, in conse- 
quence of the battle of Princeton, and the expected approach 
of the Americans. 

At Morristown, Washington now fixed his head quarters. 
This place is situated among hills of diffi(;ult access, with a 
fine country on the rear, from which he could easily draw 
supplies ; and he might retire across the Delaware, if neces- 
sary. Giving his troops little repose, he overran both East 
and West Jersey, and even made himself master of the coast 
opposite Staten Island. With a greatly inferior army, by 
judicious movements, he wrested from the British almost aU 
their conquests in the Jerseys. Brunswick and Amboy were 
the only posts which remained in their hands, and even in 
these they were not a little harassed and straitened. The 
American detachments were in a state of unwearied activity, 
frequently surprising and cutting off the British advanced 
guards, keeping them in continusJ alarm and melting down 
their numbers by a desultory and indecisive warfare. It was 
by the operations of this campaign that Washington gained 
for himself among European tacticians the name of the Ame- 
rican Fabius. By judiciously delaying the decisive action, 
he conquered a greatly superior force of the enemy. 

Thus terminated the campaign of 1T76, not altogether un- 
favourably to the American interest. The whole country 
south of the Jerseys was entirely freed from the British troops. 
JRhode Island, indeed, was wholly in their possession ; and 
so was the city of New York ; and while they kept their 
position in thelatter place, they were so nearly in a state of 
siege that their situation was scarcely more comfortable than 
that of General Gage and his army had been in Boston during 
the preceding winter. 

Meantime the people throughout the colonies, who had 
watched, with breathless and terrible anticipation, the unfor- 



What was the state of both amiies ? 
Where did Washington fix his head 

quarters ? 
What was his situation ? 
What country did he oyemin ? 
What did he wrest from th« Britkh ? 



What name did he gain by his opera- 
tions in this campaign ? 

What was the state oi affairs at the 
termination of the campaign ef 
1776? 
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tunate retreat of Washington through the Jerseys and his 
late critical situation at Philadelphia, were now inspirited by 
the news of his brilliant successes at Trenton and Princeton, 
and his subsequent expulsion of the enemy from all their 
important posts in the Jerseys, 



CHAPTER XXVn. 



CAMPAIGN OF 1777. 

Whilb General Washington was actively employed in the 
Jerseys in asserting the independence of America, Congress 
could not afford him much assistance ; but that body was not 
backward in promoting the same cause by its enactments and 
recommendations^ Hitherto the colonies had been united by 
no bond but that of their common danger and common love of 
liberty* Congress resolved to render the terms of their union 
more definite, to ascertain the rights and duties of the several 
colonies, and their mutual obligations towards each other, 
A committee was appointed to sketch the principles of the 
union or confederation. 

This committee presented a report in thirteen Articles of 
Confederation and Perpetual Union between the States, and 
proposed that, instead of calling themselves the United Co» 
LONiEs they should assume the name of the United States 
OF America ; that each state should retain its sovereignty, 
freedom, and independence, and every power, jurisdictioUt 
and right which was not by the confederation expressly dele- 
gated to the United States in congress assembled,' and that 
they^should enter into a firm league for mutual defence. 
The articles also defined the rights of the several states, and 
of their citizens ; the powers of congress ; and the mode of 
raising money from the respective states for the purposes of 
general government and defence. 

These articles of confederation were adopted, after much 
discussion, and transmitted to the several state legislatures ; 
and, meeting their approbation, were ratified by all the dele- 
gates on the 15th of November, 1777. They remained in 



What was the effect of Washmeton's 
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the old Articles of Confederation ? 



What name was assumed to desig- 
nate the American nation ? 

When were these articles finally ra- 
tified? 
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force, as the constitution of the country, until the adoption of 
*iie Federal Constitution, in 1788. 

The only provision which congress could at present make 
for the support of the army, was by the emission of bills of 
credit to pass at their nominal yadue in all payments and 
dealings throughout the states. This soon became depre- 
ciated, and the attempts to sustain it, by fixing the prices of 
commodities, were abortive, and introduced confusion and 
misery, involving many families in ruin. It was a serious 
but unavoidable hinderance to all their subsequent operations 
during the war. 

In consequence of the hostilities with the colonies, the 
British West India Islands experienced a severe scarcity of 
provisions. When the fleet was about to return to England, 
an insurrection of the negroes of Jamaica was threatened. 
The military force of the island had been weakened by draughts 
to complete the army on the continent ; and the ships of war 
were detained to assist in suppressing the disturi>ances of the 
negroes. By this delay the Americans gained time for equip- 
ping privateers, who succeeded in capturing many richly laden 
ships ; and were permitted to sell their prizes in the ports of 
France, both in Europe and the West Indies. 

The British cabinet remonstrated against this unfriendly 
conduct of France ; but soon became satisfied that both France 
and Spain were in a state of active preparation for war. Par- 
liament met on the 31st of October; and, notwithstanding 
attempts were made for adopting conciliatory measures, it 
was resolved to support the ministry in a vigorous prosecution 
of the war. 

Congress was not less determined to maintain the indepen- 
dence of the United States at all hazards. Aware of the covert 
hostility of France towards Great Britain, they had already 
sent conunissioners to Paris, for the purpose of solicitiiig a 
loan of money, a supply of munitions of war, and an acknow- 
ledgment of the independence of the states. These commis- 
sioners were Dr. F^ranklin, Arthur Lee, and Silas Deane. 
Franklin was already known to the Fsench as a philosopher 
and statesman; and he became very popular in the capital.. 



How long did they remain in force ? 

What is observed concerning the 
continental paper currency ? 

What had taken place in the West 
Indies ? 

How did the Americans take advan- 
tage of these events ? 

What was permitted by Fnnce ? 
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What is said of' the British cabi- 
net? 

Of France and Spain ? 

Of the parliament ? 

Of congress f 

Who were sent ka commissioiiers to 
France I 

For what pu^otes ? 
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The commissioners, however, were not yet successful in all 
their designs. Some arms were obtained privately, and the 
sale of prizes taken by the American privateers, in French 
ports, was «till connived at ; but no public recognition of in- 
dependence, nor open support of the cause could be obtained. 

It was at this period that the Marquis de la Fayette, a young 
French nobleman of the highest rank and an immense fortune, 
resolved to devote himself to the cause of American liberty. 
Undismayed by the intelligence just received of the evacuation 
of New York, the loss of Fort Washington, the calamitous 
retreat through the Jerseys, and the other disasters of the 
campaign of 177&) he presented .himself to Dr. Franklin, and 
afterwards to the other commissioners, and offered his services 
as a volunteer. They were so candid as to say that they 
could not in conscience urge him to proceed ; and assured 
him that they possessed not the means nor the credit for pro- 
curing a vessel for his passage. • *' Then," exclaimed the gal- 
lant and generous youth, *' I will provide my own ;" and it is 
a literal fact, that when our beloved country was too poor to 
offer him so much as a passage to her shores, he left, in his 
tender youth, the bosom of home, of happiness, of wealth, 
and of rank, to plunge in the dust and blood of our inauspi- 
cious struggle.'* 

He arrived in the spring of 1777 ; and was cordially re- 
ceived by Washington, and appointed by congress a major 
general in the army. His example was followed by many 
other French officers ; and he was afterwards mainly instru- 
mental in securing the friendship and alliance of the French 
government. 

During the disastrous campaign of 1776, a large number of 
American prisoners were taken and conveyed to New York, 
where they were confined in the most horrible of all dungeons, 
the British prison ships. There they endured sufferings 
which have seldom known a parallel in the annals of cruelty. 
But they bore all with the patience of martyrs, and the cou- 
rage of patriots. When offered liberty and promotion, if they 
would join the royal party, they spurned the offer with con- 
tempt ; and hundreds of them expired in captivity, rather than 
desert the cause to which they had devoted themselves. 



What did they effect ? 

Give an account of La Fay^jBtte and his 

generous devotion to tl^ American 

cause. 



When- did he arrive in this country ? 
What appoint^beiit did he receiver 
What is said of J$te prison ships ? 
Of the Americali prisoners ? 
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The campaign of 1777 opened on both aides with a seriea 
of rapid incureionB and bold predatory atlacks. On the 23d 
of March, General Howe detached Colonel Bird, with about 
500 men, under convoy of a frigate and some other armed 
Teasels, to attack the Americans at Peekskill, on the North 
n*er, about 50 milea above New York. General McDougall, 
who was posted there with about 250 men, hearing of his 
approach; set fire to the stores and buildings, and retreated. 
Colonel Bird landed, and after completing the destruction of 
the stores, re-embarked and returned to New York. 

On the 13th of April, Lord Cornwallis and General Grant, 
with 2,000 men, attempted to surprise and cut off General 
Lincoln, who, with 500 men, was posted at Bound Brook, 
seven miles from Brunawick. But by a bold and rapid move- 
ment, Lincoln, when almost surrounded, forced hia way be- 
tween the British columns, and escaped with the loss of 60 
men, three fieldpieces, and some baggage. 

On the 25th of April, General Tryon left New York with 
3,000 men and a proper naval escort, landed on the Connecti- 
eut shore, between Fairfield and Norwatk, and marched to 
Danbury, where he succeeded in destroying a large quantity 
of provisions and tents, belonging to the American army, and 
but weakly guarded. On his return, however, be waa at- 
tacked by Generals Sullivan, Am(4d, and Wooster, with about 
SCO troops, and 200 militia, and did not efiect hia retreat 
without a loas of about 400 men, killed, wounded, and pri- 
soners. General Wooster was killed- in the early part of tliis 
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affair. He was an able officer, and his loss was much la- 
mented by the Americans. 

These attacks of the British were retaliated by Generals 
Sterens and Parsons. The former of whom assailed the 
ro3r«lists at Piscataway, and was only repulsed after a furious 
engagement, and a heavy loss on the side of the enemy. The 
latter detached Colonel Meigs, fsom Guilford to Sag Harbour 
on Long Island, where he succeeded in burning a large quan- 
tity of stores belonging to the British, and 12 of their vessels. 
In this affair the enemy lost 96 men, of whom six were killed 
and the remainder made prisoners. The Americans returned 
without the loss of a man to Guilford. 

Another exploit of the Americans deserves notice in this 
place, although it did not happen till the 1 0th of July. Colonel 
Barton, with 40 men, officers and volunteers, passed over, by 
night, from Warwick Neck to Rhode Island, and succeeded 
in surprising the British geiieral, Prescott, in his quarters, in 
bed, and, without giving him time to dress himself, hurried 
him on board, with one of his aides-de-camp, and conveyed 
him safely to Providence. This event was very mortifying 
to General Prescott, and to the royal army ; but occasioned 
much exultation among the Americans. Hitherto General 
Howe had absolutely refused to release General Lee ; but he 
soon agreed to exchange him for General Prescott ; and Ge • 
neral Lee again joined the American army. 

Having noticed these desultory enterprises, we now turn 
to the two main armies under their respective commanders in 
chief. 

In the beginning of June, General Howe, having received 
reinforcements from England, left New York, and passed into 
the Jerseys with 30,000 men. General Washington, to resist 
this powerful army, could muster no more than 7,300 men 
fit for duty. He opcttpied a good position at Middlebrook, 
about nine miles from Brunswick, where Howe assembled his 
aimy on the 9th of June. He marched towards the Delaware, 
in order to draw Washington from his strong position ; but 
not succeeding in this, he returned to Brunswick, committing 
terrible devastations in his march. On the 22d of June, he 
retreated to Amboy, an American detachment, under General 
Greene, hanging upon his rear and frequently attacking it. 



What was done by Geneial Stevens ? 
By General Parsons ? 
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the beginning of June ? 
How was he foiled by Washington ? 
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General Washington advanced to Quibbletown, that he might 
still be near the British army. 

Howe finding it impossible to bring Washington, with his 
greatly inferior force, to a pitched battle, sent off his baggage 
to Staten Island ; and ordered a part of his troops to follow ; 
but learning that Washington had left his strong ground, and 
was advancing in pursuit of him, he suddenly recalled his 
, troops from Staten Island, and advanced from Amboy with his 
whole army, in hopes to accomplish his great object. Com- 
wallis being sent out with a strong detachment on the 26th of 
June, fell in with a numerous body of the Americans, under 
Lord Stirling and General Maxwell. After a smart engage- 
n^nt, the Americans retired, with some loss ; and General 
Washington, apprised of the unexpected movement of the 
British army, returned towards the mountains and regained 
the passes which it was the intention of Cornwallis to seize. 

Finding himself thus baffled. General Howe, on the 30th 
of June, crossed to Staten Island ; and on the 5th of July 
embarked his army, to the number of 16,000, on board of 
transports in order to sail to the southward. The remainder 
of the army was left with Sir Henry Clinton to defend New 
York. The fleet did not leave Sandy Hook till the 25th of July. 

Howe's original intention was to sail up the Delaware to 
Philadelphia, but learning that the Americans had obstructed 
the navigation of that river, he entered Chesapeake bay and 
landed at the head of Elk river. 

Anxious to prevent his approach to Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton marched to meet him. Howe was not ready to leave the 
head of the Elk river before the 3d of September. On his 
advance, Washington retired across the Brandywine creek, 
and took post with his main body at Chadd's Ford, sending 
out General Maxwell with 1,000 light troops, to skirmish 
with the British and retard their progress. 

On the 11th of September, the British army advanced, 
crossed the Brandywine at different points, and attacked the 
main army of the Americans, who sustained the assault with 
intrepidity for some time, but at length gave way. General 
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Washington effected a retreat with his artilleiy and baggage 
to Chester, where he halted, within eight miles of the British 
army, till the next morning, when he retreated to Philadel- 
phia. 

The battle of the Brandy wine was the first in which La- 
fayette drew his sword in the American cause. He received 
a wound in the jeg, but kept his position, and continued to 
cheer and encourage the troops to the end of the engagements 
Seyeral other French officers were engaged in this battle, as 
well as Count Pulaski, a Polish nobleman, who had also 
accepted a commission in the American army. 

Washington remained in Philadelphia two days, collecting 
his scattered troops and replacing his stores ; and then pro- 
ceeded towards Lancaster. 

Congress left Philadelphia on the 18th of September, and 
proceeded to Lancaster and afterwards to Yorktown- On the 
23d, General Howe encamped with the main body of his 
army at Germantown, seven miles irom Philadelphia; and on 
the 26th, with a detachment of his troops, he took peaceable 
possession of the city. 

The British now employed themselves in endeavouring to 
clear the Delaware of the chevaux-de-frise of timber and iron 
spikes which had been nm across it, below the city, and were 
guarded by fortifications on the banks and islands of the river, 
and by floating batteries. 

While they were thus employed, Washington with his army 
reinforced to 8,000 continental troops and 3,000 militia, lay 
encamped at Shippack creek, on the Schuylkill, about 20 
miles from Philadelphia. Taking advantage of the diversion 
occasioned by Howe's operations on the river, he determined 
to attempt a surprise of the British camp at Germantown. 
With about 2,500 men, he left Shippack creek on the even- 
ing of the 3d October, and at dawn, next morning, attacked 
the royal army. After a smart conflict, he drove 1n the 
advanced guard, and marched on towards the main body. 
But fiMfe companies of the British having thrown themselves 
into a large stone house belonging to Mr. Chew, nearly half 
the American army was occupied for some time in attempting 
to dislodge them. This circumstance disconcerted the origins! 
plan of Washington ; and a thick fog ^P'ft^ prevailed during 
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the engagiemeDt, gave a character of confusion to all the ope- 
rations of the day, which renders it difficult to understand or 
deBCTibethem. The Ainericajis, however, were foiled in iheir 
attempt to surprise the British camp, although the fog covered 
their retreat, and they were able to retire in tolerable order. 
The Americans lost 900 men in this engagement, of whom 
200 were killed and 400 were taken prisoners. The British 
acknowledged a loss of 600, killed and wounded. 

They now proceeded to attempt the opening of the Dela- 
ware to their fleet, which was waiting to proceed to Philadel- 
phia, The upper line of ehevaux-de-frise was protected by a 
work named Port MifBin, erected on Mud Island, and by a 
redoubt called Redbank, on the Jersey side. 

Having withdrawn his army from Geimanlown and en- 
camped in the vicinity of Philadelphia, Howe despatched 
Count Donop, a German officer, with three battalions of Hes- 
sian grenadiers, the regiment of Mirbach, and some light 
infantry, to reduce Redbank. They reached the fort on the 
Slsi of October, and Count Donop summoned the garrison 
to surrender, but Colonel Christopher Greene, of Rhode 
Island, who commanded the Americans, answered that he 
would defend his fort to the last extremity. An assault was 
immediately commenced, and after a desperate conflict, in 
which Count Donop was mortally wounded, the enemy was 
compelled to retire, with a severe loss. Count Donop was 
made prisoner, and soon died of his wounds. The ships 
which were to co-operate in the attack, were some of them 
grounded ; and one was burnt by the Americans 
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The British afterwards sent a very heavy sea and land 
force against the little garrison of 300 men, at Fort Mifflin, 
whicd protected the second line of chevaux-de-frise, and after 
a terrible cannonade, which was smartly returned, they suc- 
ceeded in beating down the walls of the fort, and dismounting 
its guns. The garrison then retired, by means of their ship- 
ping. Two days afterwards, the post at Redbank being no 
longer tenable, was evacuated also. A free passage for the 
British fleet to Philadelphia was thus secured, although at 
the cost of great exertion and many lives, on the part of the 
enemy. 

No other important military transactions took place in this 
quarter, until Washington retired to winter quarters, at Valley 
Forge, about 26 miles from Philadelphia. The two armies at 
that time nun^bered about 14,000 each. Washington, during 
the early part of the campaign, owing to his want of force, 
had been obliged to occupy strong positions and be wary in 
all his movements. He had suffered defeat at Brandywine, 
and repulse at Germantown, but he had conducted his opera- 
tions so well, that Howe had gained nothing by the campaign 
but good winter quarters in Philadelphia. 

While the events just related were passing in the middle 
states, most important transactions were going on in the north, 
to which we shall now turn our attention. 

The British ministry had resolved to prosecute the war 
vigorously on the northern frontier of the United States, and 
appointed General Burgoyne, who had served under General 
Carleton in the preceding campaign, to the command of the 
royal army in that quarter. General Burgoyne had visited 
England during the winter, concerted with the ministry a plan 
of the campaign, and given an estimate of the force necessary 
for its "execution. Besides a fine train of artillery and a suita- 
ble body of artillery men, an army, consisting of more than 
7,000 veteran troops, excellently equipped, and in a' high state 
of discipline, was put under his command. Besides this re- 
gular force, he had a great number of Canadians and savages. 

This force was destined to invade the United States by the 
way of Lake Champlain and the Hudson, unite with the 
British army then at New York, and thus cut off all commu- 
nication between the northern states and those lying south of 



Describe the battle of Fort Mifflin. 
What was at length secured by the 

British? 
What is remarked of the subsequent 

militaiy operations of the season ? 



Of the two generals in chief? 
Who was appointed to the command 
of the British army in Uie north ? 
What force had he ? 
What was the plan of the campdign ? 



the Hudson. New England was ihen to be < 

reduced to obedience, as a preparation for the complete Hub- 

jugatioQ of the southern country. 

The first atiempla of Burgoyne were as Buccesaful as the 
condition of hia army entitled the ministry to expect. The 
Indians, gained by presents, or stimulated by the hopes of 
plunder, joined him in considerable numbers. Burgoyne, to 
quiet hia conscience, rendered somewhat uneasy by the em- 
ployment of such ausiliarjes, exhorted them to kill none but 
•uch as appeared in arms against them, and to spare the 
women and children, whom the fortune of war might put into 
their hands. The Indians promised compliance with this in- 
junction, and paid not the slightest regard to it afterwards. 

On the 2d of July, the English army encamped on both 
sides of the narrow channel which connects Lakes Champlain 
and George, with a naval force on the water, near Ticonde- 
mga. To this sirone fortress the Americans had retired at 
the end of the preceding year ; and now it was garrisoned 
with about 6,000 men, under General Su Clair. 

The approaches of the British were rapid and decisive. 
Soon after their appearance before the American works, they 
took possession of Sugat-hilt ; an eminence which overlooked 
the fortifications, and enabled ihem to place their batteries to 
great advantage, but which the Americans had supposed it 
was impossible to ascend. On the 5th, every step had been 
taken to reader the investment complete, 

9t. Clair, however, conscious of his inability to defend the 

Wh&t success had be at fint .' I Did they obserre it ? 

WhowereGfneralBurgDjrne'sBlliei? What foilres? was first invetted t 
What humuie advice did be give I Describe tbe siege. 
Ibem f I What wa« the retnKf 
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place, and anxious at the same time to avoid the necessity 
of surrendering his troops prisoners of war, abandoned the 
works, when he was nearly surrounded, and retreated to 
Skeensborough. Previous to his departure, he had ordered 
the baggage and military stores to be sent by water to the 
same place ; but the vessels whieh were employed for that 
purpose, were attacked by the English ships, and either de- 
stroyed or rendered unfit for service ; and in consequence of 
this disaster, the Americans set fire to their boats and fortifi- 
cations at Skeensborough, and retreated towards Fort Ann. 
On land the royalists were not less successful. Colonel 
Francis, and a body of provincial troops, were defeated with 
great slaughter by General Reidesel ; and by the skilful 
manoeuvring of Burgoyne, St. Clair was prevented from 
reaching Fort Ann. An engagement then took place in the 
woods, in which the Americans were defeated, and compelled 
to retire to Fort Edward, on the Hudson, where St. Clair 
joined General Schuyler on the i2th of July. 

The loss of Ticonderoga was one for which the United 
States were not prepared. Neither the strength of the in- 
vading army, nor the weakness of the garrison appears to 
have been understood. It was universally believed that the 
whole force of Canada did not exceed 6,000 men ; and there- 
fore no adequate measures were taken to enable St. Clair to 
maintain his position. Washington complained of this in- 
distinct information and its fatal consequences in a letter ad- 
dressed to General Schuyler, the commander of the northern 
army, and at the same time expressed a hope that the confi- 
dence, which Burgoyne derived from success, would hurry 
him into measures, which in their consequences might be 
favourable to the Americans. In this expectation he was not 
disappointed. 

The army of General Schuyler did not exceed 4,400 men. 
With that force he could not face the British army ; and in 
order to gain time, he sent detachments of his men, who 
broke down the bridges ; cut down trees so as to fall across 
the roads, and intermingled their branches, and threw every 
possible obstacle in the way of Burgoyne^s advance. He 
also solicited reinforcements of regular troops ; called on the 
militia of New England to join the regular army, and used 



How did St. Clair escsCpe ? 
What was done by General Reidesel? 
By Burgoyne ? 

What was the result of the engage- 
ment in the woods ? 



What is said of the loss of Ticonde* 

roga? 
Of Washington ? 
Of Schuyler ^ 
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all his personal influence in the surrounding country, to in- 
spire the people with military ardour and patriotic entha- 
siasm. The militia of New England were not willing to 
serve under General Schuyler ; and General Lincoln was 
appointed to raise and command them. Arnold was directed 
to join the northern army ; Colonel Morgan and his riflemen 
were also attached to it; and tents, artillery, and other muni 
tions of war, were diligently provided. 

Meantime Burgoyne, who had been obliged to halt at 
Skeensborough, to rest his troops and bring forward his artil- 
lery, baggage and military stores, was commencing his march 
towards the Hudson, greatly elated with his past success. 
His progress was so effectually retarded by the obstructions 
which General Schuyler's men had thrown in his way, that 
he was frequently occupied a whole day in advancing with 
the army a single mile. It was not till the 30th of July, that 
he reached Fort Edward, which General Schuyler had quitted 
a short time before retreating to Saratoga. Burgoyne might 
have much more easily reached Fort Edward by the way of 
Lake George ; but he had been led up the South river in pur- 
suit of the retreating Americans ; and he persevered in that 
difficult route, lest he should discourage his troops by a retro- 
grade movement. 

At Fort Edward, Burgoyne found it necessary to pause in 
his career. He was greatly in want of provisions and 
draught horses ; and his carriages had been broken and 
needed repairs. It was not till the 15th of August that he 
succeeded in transporting a quantity of supplies from Fort 
George. 

In order to obtain a further supply, he had detached 
Colonel Baum, a German J^cer with 500 men, partly 
cavalry, two pieces of artillery and 1 00 Indians tp^s urpr ise 
Bennington, in Vermont, and seize a large deposit of cix^ 
riages, corn, flour and other necessaries which had been col- 
lected by the Americans in that place. 

General Starke, ^with the New Hampshire militia, 400 
strong, happenefl to be in that vicinity, on his way to join 
General Schuyler. He heard first of the approach of the 
Indians, and soon afterwards of the regvlar force. He col- 



Ofnhe militia of New England ? 
Of Greneral Lincoln and BuKoyne ? 
Of Morgan and his riflemen f 
Of BoKoyne ? 

What mfficulties Jiad he to encoun- 
ter? 



When did he reach Port Edward ? 

What mistake did he make ? 

What was his situation at Fort Ed- 
ward? 

How did h% attempt to obtain tuo* 
plies? 
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lected his brigade, sent expresses to the neighbouring militia 
to join him, and also to Colonel Warner's regiment at Man- 
chester. On^he morning of the 14th of August, he marched 
against the enemy, at the head of 700 mea ; and sent Colonel 
Gregg, with a party^of 200, to skirmish in their front, and 
retard their progress. He drew up his men in order of 
battle ; but, on coming in sight of him, Baum halted on ad- 
vantageous ground ; sent an express to Burgoyne informing 
him of his situation ; and fortified himself as well as circum- 
stances would permit. 

After some skirmishing, on the morning of the 16th, Starke 
commenced a furious attack on the royal forces. BaUm made 
a brave defence. The battle lasted two hours, during which 
he was assailed on every side by an incessant discharge of 
musketry. He was mortally wounded ; his troops were 
overpowered; a few of them escaped into the woods and 
fled, pursued by the Americans ; the rest were killed or taken 
prisoners. ' Thus,' says a British historian, in whose lan- 
guage we have chosen to record some of these events, * with- 
out artillery, with old rusty firelocks, and with scarcely a 
bayonet, their militia entirely defeated 500 veterans, well 
armed, provided with two pieces of artillery, and defended 
by breastworks.' This was not the only subject of astonish- 
ment with which the Americans furnilhed their enemies 
during this campaign. 

After the victory, the greater part of the militia dispersed 
in quest of booty; and this imprudence nearly proved fatal 
to them, for, on receiving Baum's express. General Bur- 
goyne had sent Colonel Breyman, with 500 men, to his as- 
sistance ; and if Colonel Warner's regiment of continentals 
had not arrived J«^t as he '*^4«e up and was attacking the 
scatterejL-«JtiTia, they would have fared but indifferently, 
rfeyman mMntained the conflict till dark ; when, abandon- 
ing his artillery and haggage, he retreated, and, escaping 
under cover of the night, with a shattered remnant of his 
detachment^regained the camp. 

Thus the victory at Bennington was comptete. The Ame- 
ricans took 4 -brass fieldpieces, 1,000 muskets (a very season- 
able supply for th* ill-armed militia), 900 swords, and 4 



Who intercepted Baum ? 

How did Baura prepare for action ? 

Describe the battle of BeBDing- 

ton 
What does a British historian say of 

It ? 



(K what impnidence were the Ame- 
ricans guilty ? 

How were they saved from its conse- 
quences ? 

What siq;)plie8 weicp obtained at B4il« 
nington ? 
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Iraggage waggons. The British ioal 700, in killed, wound- 
ed, flii<l prisoaers ; and the Americans 100, in killed and 
wounded. 

This was Burgoyne's first check ; and it was a serious 
one. Its moral effect, in raising ihe depressed spirits of ibe 
Americans, was of immense importance to their cause. Pre* 
rious to this, dejection and alarm pervaded the northern 
states ; but success now infused spirit and vigour into the 
militia, and gave a new aspect to affairs on the Hudson. 

But the defeat atfi^nington was not Burgoyne's only mis- 
fortune. He had sent General St. Leger, with a detachment 
of legular troops, Canadians, Tories, and Indians, to take 
Fort Schuyler, on the Mohawk river, which was garrisoned 
by about 600 continentals, under Colonel Ganaevoort, St. 
Leger arrived there on the 2d of August, invested the place 
with an army 1,600 strong, and summoned the garrison to 
Buirendsr. Gansevoort replied that he would defend the 
place to the last. 

Meantime General Herkimer with 700 militia was sent to 
bis support. This party fell into an ambuscade of British 
and Indians, and, after a vigoroua defence, was compelled 
to retreat. Herkimer lost 400 men and fell himself in th« 
battle. General Schuyler then despatched Arnold, with a, 
body of regular troops, to Fort Schuyler ; but, before ho . ,. 
reached the foft, St. Leger, being foiled in his attempts on the •< 
works, and deserted ^ his Indian allies, who had been very 

What were the effects of Ihe battle ' What befell him and his delachineatf 
IfTbat fort wu invested hj General Who wu then lent to reli«v« tlia 

St. Leger? fiirt? 

Who ilcieuded it I v 

Who mi flnt lent to its relief I 
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loughlf bandied in the late engagements, raised the siege and 
retired. Arnold, finding no occasion for his assistance, soon 
returned to camp. 

It was at this period that a circumstance transpired, which^ 
although it involved only a case of individual suffering, is of 
importance on account of the degree to which it exasperated 
the feelings of the Americans and Incited them to an active 
prosecution of the war. Mr. Jones, an officer of the British 
army, had gained the affections of Miss Macrea, a lovely 
young lady^ of amiable character and spotless reputation, 
daughter of a gentleman attached to the royal cause, residing 
near Fort Edward ; and they were engaged to be married. 
In the course of the service, the officer was removed to some 
distance from his intended bride ; and became anxious for 
her safety and desirous of her company. He engaged some 
Indians, of two different tribes, to bring her to camp, and 
promised a keg of rum to the person who should deliver her 
safely to •him. She dressed to meet her bridegroom, and 
accompanied her Indjan conductors; but, on the way, the 
two chiefs, each being desirous of receiving the promised 
reward, disputed which of them should deliver her to her 
lover. The dispute rose to a quarrel ; and, according to 
their usual method of disposing of a disputed prisoner, One 
of them instantly cleft the head of the lady with his toma- 
hawk. This being one of the legitimate consequences of the 
British employing Indian allies, was laid hold of by the 
Americans, and recited in the newspapers with such circum- 
staneel of pathos and warmth .of colouring, as to set the peo- 
ple in a complete ferment of rage and indignation against 
their enemies. The militia rose in great numbers, and, re- 
pairing to the scene of action, augmented the army opposed 
Xo Burgoyne to a most formidable array. 

Burgoyne slill flattered himself with being able to effect a 
junction with the British at New York, and thus separate the 
jNew England states fro% the middle and southern portions 
,of the union, so that they might be over-run and conquered at 
leisure. But he was encompassed with difficulties. He was 
.obliged to bring supplies from Fort George ; an undertaking 
joi^ considerable difficulty ; and then having constructed a 
bridge of boats over the Hudson, he crosf^d the river on the 
13th and 14th of September, and encamped on the heights 



*iive an account of the murdei of 

Miss Macrea. 
fVfaat was the effect of this iffair on 

the Americans ? 



What did Burgoyne still expect I 

What was his situation / 

When did he encsmp at Saratoga f 
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and plains of Saratoga, 20 miles from Fort Edward, and 37 
from Albany. 

General Gates, who had been appointed to the command 
of the northern army, in place of General Schuyler, was 
now joined by all the continental troops destined for the 
northern department, and reinforced, as we have already ob- 
served, by large bodies of militia. He left the strong posi- 
tion which General Schuyler had taken at the confluence of 
the Mohawk and Hudson, and, proceeding 16 miles up the 
river towards the enemy, formed a strong camp ^i Stillwater. 
The two armies were now within twelve miles of each other, 
but the bridges between them were broken down, and the 
country was covered with woods. 

On the 17th, General Burgoyne encamped within foui 
miles of the American army; and on the 19th an engage- 
ment took place, commencing with skirmishes, but soon in- 
volving a considerable part of the force on both sides. Co* 
lo nol M < pgMi , with his riflemen, eommenccd^the-'iBCnack on 
the oMl t mi l Mlig l ^^wing^f JEhe British, and drove them back. 
^^urAyne cbmmg. lip ^iui^ strong detachment, Morgan, in 
( hip tuta^EVas g^a pri i ed ^to"^ gf ve way, fiut'GeJyal Gates 

^s.reinforwd him n«B4q«^ifi^45!g*5y^ more general. 

Thr^mhB|jt^»s^ of the Bri- 

tish arjajVwtrtr the fview oDaSi^fiBg it in th'^'Tp^^r; but, 
beingtCii pposfetC ly Frazer and^reymaa, they made a rapid 
mriTrmrpji'MiiiA rnmmmrriiT i furious attack on tlie left of the 
^^^-.^^^jftrttish right wing. The combatants were reinforced ; and» 
between ' three and fbur in th e a f|j» een r;^^ iHi) A mnH^ 
joth nine u w rt i wjntal tegimente ana wlorgan^s riflemen, was 
^fepely engaged with the whole right "wtng -'el^-*4lte— British 
aif^iy. Both parties fought with the most determined con- 
Mge, and the battle ended only with the day. When it 
b^ame dark, the Americans retired to their camp ; and the 
« royal troops lay all night on their arms in the field. / 

In this battle each party had Aearly 3,000 men engaged ; 
the British lost upwards of 600 aen, and the Americans 
819. Both sides claimed the victory ; but the advantages of 
victory were all with the Americans. The news of the bat- 
tle was received with joy and exultation throughout - th« 



Wheitf did General Gates ^camp ? 
How near were the two armies r 
What took place on the 17th of Sep- 
tember ? 
Describe tiie engagement of the 19th. 



What was the resait? 
The loss of each party ? 
The effect of this intelBgeiiM on the 
American people } 
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United States ; and the ruin of the invading army was confi- 
dently anticipated. 

The next day, information was received in camp of a de- 
cisive victory gained by Colonel Brown and Colonel John- 
son over the British, in the vicinity of Ticonderoga; and 
towards the end of September General Lincoln reached the 
camp of Gates, with 2,000 men from New England. 

On the 7th of October, the second battle of Stillwater was 
fought, in which, after a severe engagement, the Americans 
drove their enemies from the field of battle, killed 200 men 
and many officers, among whom were General Frazer and 
Colonel Breyman, took nine pieces of artillery, and ja large 
amount of camp equipage and ammunition ; and experienced 
but a trifling loss. * 

The 8th of October was spent in skirmishing and cannon- 
ading. About sunset, the body of General Frazer was, agree- 
ably to his own desire, carried up the hill to be interred in the 
great redoubt of the British, attended by the ofiicers who had 
lived in his family. Generals Burgoyne, Philips, and Reidesel, 
in testimony of respect and aflection for the deceased, joined 
the mournful procession, which necessarily proceeded in view 
of both armies. The incessant cannonade, the steady attitude 
and unfaltering voice of the chaplain, and the firm demeanour 
of the company during the funeral service, though occasionally 
covered with the earth torn up by the shot from the hostile 
batteries, ploughing the ground around them, the mute ex- 
- pression of feeling depicted on every countenance, and the 
increasing gloom of the evening, all contributed to give an 
affecting solemnity to the obsequies. General Gates after- 
wards declared, that if he had been apprised of what was 
going on, he wou'^d have silenced his batteries, or ordered 
minute guns to be fired in honour of the deceased general. 
} General Burgoynej perceiving that the Americans wer6 
endeavouring to surround him, commenced a retreat; and on 
the 9th of October, af\er -e fatiguing and difficult march, 
reached Saratoga. He ^lext made preparations to retire to 
Fort Edward, but his retreat was cut off, and all the passes 
strongly guarded. He was now in a most distressing condi- 
tion* He had crossed the Hudson in the confident hope of 



What news came on the next day ? 

What reinforcement did Gates re- 
ceive ? 

Give the result of the second battle 
of Stillwater. 



Of General Frazer*8 funeral. 
Of Burgoyne's retreat ? 
What was his condition at Sara> 
toga? 
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victory and trkiinph, and in expectation of a powerful co-ope< 
ration from Sir Henry Clinton, in New York, if needful. On 
the 2Ut of September, after the battle of the 19th had in Bome 
measure made him sensible of his difRculties, he received a 
nessenger from Clinton, who informed hitn of an intended 
attack on Ports CMnlon and Montgomery. That messenger 
he immediately sent back, with a letter informing Clinton of 
his intention to maintain the ground he then occupied tilt th« 
ISth of October, and requesting assistance ; but he had heard 
nothing further from New York. 

Clinton had waited for reinforcements from England which 
did not arrive till the end of September. He then embarked 
with 3,000 men, and sailed up the Hudson to Fort Montgo- 
mery, which wis stormed and taken. The British then pro 
ceeded up the river, but instead of advancing to the relief oi 
Bnrgoyne, they employed themselves laying waste the coun- 
try, and burning the town of Esopus. This proceeding, 
intended to divert General Gales from his main object, only 
increased the hatred of the inhabitants against their cruel 
enemies. 

^ General Bnrgoyne, having been defeated in his intention of 
relreaiiug to Fort Edward, disappointed in his expectation of 
relief from Sir Henry Clinton, and bejfg now surrounded and 
cut off from all hope of forcing his way back to Canada, 
summoned a council of. war, and by the unanimous ulvice of 
the members, opened a correspondence with General Gates, 
on the 13th of October. ' On the 16lh, terms of capitulation 

What intelligence did BntgCTiia le- Vniat is slid of BurgoTne f 

ceiva fiDm Llinton ^ What took place od the ISCh of Oeto- 

What wu bit reply ! ■ btt> 
Gire an account at Clinton^ open' 
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were agreed on, by which it was stipulated that the troops 
under General Burgoyne should next day march out of their 
camp, with the honours of war, and the artillery of the en« 
trenchments, and pile their arms on the verge of the river ; 
that a free passage should be granted them to Great Britain, 
on condition of not serving in North America during the war, 
unless exchanged ; and that they should embiairk at Boston. 
On the 17th i the British army piled their arms agreeably to 
the capitulation, and the formal surrender took place. 

When the British army left Ticonderoga it consisted of 
10,000 men besides Indians. At the time of the surrender, it 
had been reduced to 6,000. General Gates's army was 
superior in numbers, but it consisted partly of militiali, 

The news of the surrender of Burgoyne spread the greatest 
joy and exultation throughout the country. It increased the 
numbers of the patriots, and proportion ably thinned the ranks 
of the tories. Had the British ministry been wise, it would 
have terminated the contest. But they still persisted in their 
mad attempts to conquer a people whose spirit and resolution 
had shown them to be unconquerable.*]^ 

At the encampment of Valley Forge, ''whither General 
Washington retired for winter quarters at the close of this 
campaign, the sufferings of his army were very great. He 
had chosen this position on account of its being sufficiently 
near Philadelphia to check the foraging parties of the enemy, 
and for i&, security from any sudden and desultory attack. 
The army was lodged in huts formed of logs with the inter- 
stices filled with mud. The winter was severe, and many of 
the men were without shoes and nearly destitute of clothing; 
and their line of march from White Marsh to Valley Forge 
might have been traced by the blood from the bare and man- 
gled feet of the soldiers. The miseries of famine were added 
to their other sufferings, and in these circiimst^ces, though 
a few deserted to the enemy, yet the rest boreiSieir lot with 
cheerfulness, and devoted themselves nobly to the sacred 
cause of independence. k 

While the army lay at Valley Forge, a plot was. formed to 
remove General Washington from the chief command ; in 
which several members of congress and a few military officers 

What were its terms ? What is said of the British minif- 

When did the formal surrender take try ? 

place ? What was the situation of the army 

What number of men had the British at Valley Foige ? 

lost ? What plot is mentioned ? 

What was the effect of Burgojme's Who were cottcemed in it ? 

mrrender on the Americans / 
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were concerned. Gates was to succeed him. He, however, 
disclaimed all connection with the faction ; which, fortunately 
for America, did not succeed. 

In the midst of the difficulties and dangers with which he 
waif surrounded, Washington was serene and undismayed, 
pursuing the line of his duty with steady perseverance and 
unshaken fortitude. Ihstead of manifesting irritable feelings 
under the malignant attacks made on his character, he behaved 
with magnanimity ; and earnestly applied to congress and the 
legislative bodies of the several states, for reinforcements to 
his army, in order that he might be prepared to act with 
vigour in the ensuing campaign. Congress was slow in 
making the necessary arrangements, and the state legislatures 
were backward in furnishing their respective contingents of 
money and men for the service. At length, however, Wash- 
ington succeeded in having an efficient commissary general 
appointed ; the other departments of the army were put on a 
more desirable footing ; and vigorous measures were pursued 
to prepare for the ensuing campaign, v. 



CHAPTER XXVHI. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1778. 



The terms of capitulation at Saratoga, called the " Conven- 
tion of Saratoga,*' had provided for the embarkation of the 
British troops at Boston. The unscrupulous manner in which 
the British had violated the law of nations with respect to 
prisoners and surrenders, gave congress good reason to be- 
lieve that this convention would not be faithfuUy observed on 
the part of their enemies ; but that, if the troops were delivered 
up instead of being sent to England, they would be ordered 
to the middle states, and united with the forces of General 
Howe. Pretexts for non-compliance with the convention 
were sought and found by congress, and after a good deal of 
discussion and correspondence, the troops were detained as 
prisoners. 



What is said of Washington ? 
Of congress ? 
Of fb<t state lesis^aturei f 
Of the army ? 



What is said of the convnntion of 

Saratoga? 
Whj wa« it not strictly ohsenred ? 
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Hitherto the American commissioners at Paris had been 
unable to obtain from France any recognition of American 
independence. But the capture of Burgoyne's army decided 
the hesitating councils of that country ; and, on the 6th of 
February, 1778, his most Christian Majesty acknowled^^ed 
and guaranteed the independence of the United States, and 
entered into a treaty of commerce and*alliance with the new 
republic. The notification of this act to the British ministers 
was considered by them equivalent to a declaration of war 
against Great Britain. 

This new danger, together with the intelligence of the defeat 
and surrender of Burgoyne, appears to have brought the 
British cabinet, in some measure, to their senses. They 
now brought into parliament, propositions offering the 
Americans all that they had demanded before the beginning 
of the contest; and hastily resolved to send over commis- 
sioners to bring back the colonies to their allegiance^ at any 
expense of concession and humiliation. 

When the conciliatory propositions of Lord North were 
brought forward in parliament, his speech on the occasion 
was a singular compound of humiliation and gasconade. He 
went into a long history of the contest, but gave a very lame 
account of the causes of failure. The celebrated Charles 
James Fox replied to him ill a speech abounding with cutting 
sarcasms. He approved of Lord North's propositions, the 
substance of which Mr. Burke had brought forward three 
years before, but could not refrain from making some severe 
animadversions on the policy of the premier, all whose argu- 
ments, he asserted, might be collected into one point, his 
excuses all reduced to one apology— *his total ignorance. 
* He hoped,' exclaimed the indignant orator, ^ he hoped, and 
was disappointed ; he expected a great deal, and found little 
to answer 1m expectations. He thought the Americans 
would have ISbmitted to his laws, and they resisted them. 
He thought S^hey would have submitted to his armies, and 
they were beaten by inferior numbers^ He made conciliatory 
propositions, and he thought they would succeed, but they 
were rejected. He appointed commissioners to make peace, 
and he thought they had powers ; but he found they could 
not make peace, and nobody believed they had any powers. 



When did Fiance reco|ni8e the inde- 
pendence of the United States ? 

How was this regarded by the British 
ministers? 



What did they resolve to da ? 
What is said of Lord North's speech 

in parliament ? 
Of Fox's reply ? 
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He had said many such things as he had thought fit in his 
concihatory propositions ; he thought it a proper method of 
quieting the Americans upon the affair of taxation. If any 
person should give himself the trouble of reading that pro- 
position, he would find not one word of it correspondent to 
the representation made of it by its framer. The short 
account of it was, that' the noble lord in the proposition 
assured the colonies, that when parliament had taxed them 
as much as they thought proper, they would tax them no 
more.' In conclusion, however, Mr. Fo« said * that he 
would vote for the present proposition, because it was much 
more clear and satisfactory, for necessity had caused him to 
speak plain.' 

The conciliatory bills were passed, and when sent to Lord 
Howe in New York, and by him submitted to congress, they 
had not received intelligence of the signature of their treaty 
of alliance with France. That body, however, did not hesi- 
tate a moment as to the line of conduct they were to pursue. 
They were no more easily to be managed by the fawning, 
than they had been by the blustering of the British Govern- 
ment, They peremptorily rejected Lord North's proposals 
as insidious and unsatisfactory. 

Meantime a proposition had been brought forward by the 
Duke of Richmond in the British House of Lords for acknow- 
ledging the independence of the United States. Lord Chatham 
understanding what was intended, regardless of his age and 
infirmities, had attended in his place in the house for the ex- 
press purpose of opposing the measure. * My Lords,' ex- 
claimed the venerable orator, * I rejoice that the grave has not 
closed upon me, and that I am still alive to lift my voice 
against the dismemberment of this ancient and most noble 
monarchy.' He then proceeded in the most energetic man- 
ner to urge his auditors to prompt and vigorous efforts against 
their new enemy, the house of Bourbon ; and concluded by 
calling upon them, if they must fall, to fall like men. The 
Puke of Richmond having replied to this speech. Lord Chat- 
ham attempted to rise for the purpose of rebutting his grace's 
arguments, and proposing his own plan for ending the Ameri- 
can war, which is understood to have been the establishment 
with the colonies, upon the most liberal terms, of a kind of 
federal union under one common monarch. But the powers 
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of natare in him were exhausted : he fainted under the effort 
to speak his sentiments, and being conveyed to his country 
seat in Kent, he expired on the 1 ith of May. 

The firmness with which congress rejected Lord North's 
propositions augured ill for the success of the British com- 
missioners, Lord Carlisle, Mr. Eden, and governor John- 
stone, who arrived at New York on the 9th of June, 1778, 
and immediately attempted to open'a negotiation with con- 
gress. Their overtures were officially answered by the pre- 
sident, Mr. Laurens, in a letter in which he apprised them 
that the American government were determined to maintain 
their independence, but were willing to treat for pence with 
his Britannic majesty, on condition of his withdrawing his 
fleets and armies from the country. 

Thus foiled in their attempt at open negotiation^ the com- 
missioners had recourse to secret intrigues. Governor John- 
stone, from his long residence in America, was personally 
acquainted with many of the leading members of congress, to 
whom he addressed letters, vaguely intimating the great re- 
wards and honours which would await those who should 
assist in putting an end to the present troubles. He is said to 
have offered Joseph Reed, a general in the army and a mem- 
ber of congress, ten thousand pounds sterling and any office 
within the colonies in his majesty's gift, if he would endea- 
vour lo re-unite the colonies to the mother country. • I am 
not worth purchasing,' replied thi& incorruptible patriot ; <hut 
such as I am, the king of Great Britain is not rich enough to 
buy me.' 

All the dandestine overtures of the governor were rejected 
with contempt, and congress being apprised of them, declared 
them direct attempts at corruption, and refused all intercourse 
with him. The pacificators then published a manifesto 
threatening the union with a war of devastation. Congress 
then notified the gentlemen, that the bearers of copies of this 
manifesto were not entitled to the protection of a flag ; and at 
the same time displayed their contempt of its threats by giving 
it a very extensive circulation through the country in the 
i^wspapers. The commissioners remained a short time at 
New York, and then sailed-for Britain. 
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Greneral Howe spent the spring of 1778, nearly in a state 
of inaction, confining his operations to the sending out of fo- 
raging and predatory parties, which did some mischief to the 
country, and but little service to the royal cause. 

In May, the Marquis de la Fayette, with upwards of 2,000 
chosen men and six pieces of artillery, was ordered to the east 
of the Schuylkill, and took post on Qarreii Hill, seven or 
eight miles in front of the army at Valley Forge. General 
Howe got notice of his' position and sent out General Grant, 
with 5,000 of his best troops to surprise him. Owing to 
the desertion of their post by some militia on the look-out» 
he was near accomplishing his object, but La Fayette eluded 
the snare, and by able manoeuvring returned to the camp 
without loss. The retreat of Barren HiU has always been 
regarded as a most splendid achievement, and received the 
highest commendations of Washington. 

Soon afterwards General Howe received orders from the 
British ministry to evacuate Philadelphia without delay. 
These orders were sent under the apprehension, that if a 
French fleet should block up his squadron in the Delaware, 
whilst Washington inclosed him on the land side, he would 
share the fate of Bucgoyne. On the 18th of June, therefore, 
the British troops quitted Philadelphia, and crossed over into 
New Jersey, whither they were speedily followed by Wash- 
ington, who, keeping « strict watch on their movements, 
harassed them on their march, which was encumbered with 
baggage. 

On his arrival at Princeton, Washington, hearing that Ge- 
neral Clinton, with a large division of the British forces, had 
quitted the direct road to Staten Island, the place of rendea^ 
vous appointed for General Howe's army, and was marchinff 
for Sandy Hook, sent a detachment in pursuit of him, ana 
followed with his whole army to support it ; and as Clinton 
halted at Monmouth and made preparations to meet the pre- 
meditated attack, he sent forward reinforcements, to keep the 
British in check. 

These reinforcements were commanded by General Lee, 
whom Washington, on his coming up with the main body, 
met in full retreat. After angrily remonstrating witjit him. 
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tho commander in chief ordered hiifi to advance again. He 
obeyed and was again driven back ; but he brought off his 
troops in good order. When Washington brought the main 
body of the army into action, the British were compelled to 
give way ; and taking advantage of the night, the approach 
of which probably saved them from utter discomfiture, they 
withdrew to Sandy Hook, leaving behind them such of their 
wounded as could not with safety be removed. 

The victory at Monmouth was celebrated with rejoicings 
throughout the United States, and congress returned thanks 
to General Washington and his army. 

General Lee, conceiving himself to have been insulted by 
General Washington on the field of battle, in the evening ad- 
dressed him a letter, expressed in disrespectful terms. He 
was, therefore, put under arrest, and tried by a court martial 
for disobedience of orders, and disrespect . to his commander 
in chief. He was found guilty, and suspended from his com- 
mand for a year. He never rejoined the army, but remained 
in retirement till October, 1782, when he died at Philadelphia. 

After the battle of Monmouth, Washington marched to 
White Plains, a few miles to the north-eastward of New York 
island. Here he continued watching the unmolested move- 
ments of the Qeighbouring enemy, from the beginning of July 
till the latter end of autumn, when he retired to -take up his 
winter quarters in huts which he had caused to be constructed 
at Middlebrook, in Jersey. 

The British ministry were not mistaken in their view of 
the intentions of the French. In July, the Count d'Estaing, 
with a fleet of 12 ships of the line and 3 frigates^ arrived off 
Itm mouth of the Delaware, but found that Lord Howe had 
already withdrawn the British fleet^ from that river to the 
harbour of New York. D'Estaing immediately sailed for 
Sandy Hook. After continuing there at anchor eleven days, 
during which he captured about 20 English merchantmen, 
finding that he could not work his line of battle ships over 
the bar, by the advice of General Washington he sailed for 
Newport, with a view of co-operating with the Americans in 
driving the British from Rhode Island, of which they had 
been in possession for upv^rds of eighteen months. X^eneral 
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SuUivaiiy with a detachment from General Washuigtou'0 
army, and reinforcements from New England, was to act in 
concert with him. 

This enterprise, however, completely failed, for want of 
active co-operation on the part <k tlie French fleet. Lord 
Howe appearing with his fleet ofi" Newport, the French ad- 
miral came out of the harbour to give him battle, but before 
the hostile armaments could encounter, a violent storm arose^ 
which damaged both fleets so much, that the British were 
compelled to return to New York, and D'Estaing declared 
his intention of withdrawing to Boston harbour. Notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of General Greene and the Mar- 
quis de la Fayette, who were deputed by Washington to 
exert their influence in preventing this ill-timed retreat, he 
executed his purpose, leaving the American army under Ge- 
neral' Sullivan, on the island, in a very critical situation ; but 
oy the skill of its commander, it was withdrawn to the main 
land with trifling loss. His escape was very fortunate, as 
Sir Henry Clinton was on his way to Rhode Island with a 
reinforcement of 4,000 men, but was detained in the Sound 
four days by contrary winds, and arrived only the day after 
the Americans had left the island. A very short delay on 
the part of General Sullivan, might have proved fatal to the 
army. 

Sanguine expectations had been entertained throughout the 
United States of the reduction of Rhode Island, and the 
capture of the British force which defended it, so that the 
disappointment and mortification, on the failure of the en- 
terprise, were exceedingly bitter. The French being con- 
sidered the authors of the miscarriage, were much blamed ; 
and some misunderstanding took place between Greneral Sul- 
livan and the Count d'Estaing on the occasion. By the in- 
tervention of General Washington and the congress, however, 
the growing breach between the Americans and their allies 
was soon healed. 

During the summer of 1778, a harassing and destructive 
war was carried on by the Indians against the settlers on the 
westefn frontier of the United States. The happy settle 
ment of Wyoming, in Pennsylvania, became in a particular 
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manner the^cene of caraage, misery, and ruiu. It was a 
flourishing settlement, containing about 1,000 inhabitants* 
Unfortunately the neighbourhood was infested with tories^ 
who uniting with the Indians in the work of treachery and 
murder, succeeded in surprising the settlement and capturing 
the forts ; and massacred a great part of the inhabitants. The 
surrounding country was then laid waste, and about three 
thousand persons, without money, clothes, or provisions, pre- 
cipitately abandoned their homes, and fled from the mur- 
derous tomahawk. The approach of some continental troops 
drove the savage invaders from the region which they had 
desolated. These atrocities served to exafperate the Ame- 
ricans, and to give a still sterner aspect to the subsequent 
character of the war. 

The western- frontier of Virginia was saved from similar 
horrors by the enterprise and courage of Colonel George Ro- 
gers Clarke, who with a body of militia penetrated to the 
British settlements on the Mississippi, took the town of Kas- 
kaskias, and subsequently surprised Colonel Hamilton, who 
had been entrusted with the direction of the o{^rations on 
the Wabash. By his activity in encouraging the Indian hos- 
tilities, and stimulating them^lj^he perpetration of revolting 
bairbarities, Hamilton bad xem/jj^ himself so obnoxious, that 
the executive council of Virgmia threw him, and some of his 
immediate agents, into prison and put them in irons. The 
vigorous measures of Clarke disconcerted Hamilton*s plan 
for annoying the western frontier, and deterred the Indians 
from engaging in their ferocious incursions, into the United 
States. 

When the season for active operatiotis in the middle and 
northern states had terminated, the British commander in 
chief resolved to make an attempt on the southern provinces 
Some royalists who had fled from ^e Carolinas and Georgia* 
had made incursions into the latter state. These had been 
retaliated by General Robert Howe, commander of the mili- 
tary force of South Carolina and Georgia, but the sickness 
of his troops had compelled him to retire and take posi, in the 
vicinity of Savannah, where he had to encounter an enemy 
far more formidable than the irregulars of East Florida. 

On the 23d of December, an armament, commanded by 
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Colonel Campbell with about 3,500 men, escorted by a small 
squadron under Admiral Parker, appeared off the mouth of 
the Savannah, and proceeding up the river effected a landing 
without much opposition on the 29th. 

Howe, with about 900 men, was posted in a good position 
about two miles from Savannah. He was surrounded by a 
swamp, river, and morass, excepting in front. He had de- 
stroyed a bridge and broken up the road in front, so that if 
attacked in that quarter he could have defended himself with 
advantage. But a black man who fell into Colonel Campbell's 
hands, informed him of a private path through the morass 
by which the rear of the American army might be gained. 
The consequence was, that being attacked on both sides, 
although Howe and his men fought with the greatest intre- 
pidity, less than one half of th^m were able to escape and 
efiect a retreat to South Carolina. The capital of Georgia 
of course fell into the hands of the British, and Sunbury and 
Augusta being soon after taken, the whole state was brought 
under the British sway. 

The noble defence of Fort Moultrie, in 1T76, had hitherto 
saved the southern states from the horrors of war; but the 
defeat of General Howe, at Savannah, made those states the 
scene of fierce and desolating hostilities during the remainder 
of the contest. 

The small navy of the Americans suffered some loss during 
this year. Many of their ships were destroyed in the har- 
bours on the coast, and one was lost at sea under very dis- 
tressing circumstances. The Randolph, an American frigate 
of 36 guns and 305 men, commanded by Captain Biddle, 
having sailed from Charleston on a cruise, fell in with tite 
British frigate Yarmouth, of 64 guns, and engaged her in the 
night. In about 15 minutes the Randolph blew up ; and all 
the crew, except four men, perished. These men, floating 
on a piece of the wreck, subsisted four days on rain water 
which they sucked from a piece of ^blanket. They were 
then discovered and relieved by the captain of the Yarmouth. 
Captain Biddle, who perished on board the Randolph, was 
universally lamented. He was an officer whose tried courage 
and skill had excited high expectations of future usefulness 
to the country. 
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la April of this year the celebiUt^ uv^al commander, Paul 
Jones, in the brig Ranger, of 18 ^tiuo, captured the British 
sloop of war Drake, of 20 guns, which had been fitted out 
with more than her complement of officers and men for the 
express purpose of capturing Jones. This was one among a 
series of brilliant achievements which had already procured 
for Jones the highest reputation. 

Neither of the contending parties was very well satisfied 
with the result of this campaign. The Americans, who had 
expected, -with the assistance of the French, to terminate the . 
war by some decisive stroke, were not a little mortified that 
the only result of the co-operation of their ally, was the 
recovery of Philadelphia. On the other hand, the British 
ministry were grievously disappointed on learning that the 
issue of the campaign, as far as regarded their maitt aroiy* 
was the exchange, by their commander in chief, of his nar- 
row quarters in Philadelphia, for the not much more citended 
ones of New York island. Hitherto they seem to have car-^ 
ried on the war under the idea that the majority of the coknies 
were favourably disposed towards the royal government, and 
were only restrained from manifesting their loyalty by a faij- 
tion, whom it would be easy with their assistance to subvYue *. 
but from this period they Appear to have abandoned Uli^ 
chimera, and conducted their hostilities in a spirit of despe 
ration and revenge. . 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



CAMPAIGN OF 1779. 

The principal operations of the war were now transferrer 
from the northern and middle, to the southern states of ihi 
union. In the north the British seem to have aimed chiefl} 
at creating as large an amount of distress and devastation a 
possible. They had declared their intention of making ** tlu 
colonies of as little avail as possible to their new connec 
tions ;" and truly the zeal and activity with which they en 
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dearonred to render the country a desert, were worthy of a 
better cause. 

With a view to subject Virginia to the unmitigated horrors 
of war, Sir Henry Clinton, on the 10th of May, 1T79, sent 
an expedition into that state, under the command of Sir 
George Collyer and General Matthews, who, after landing 
at Portsmouth, proceeded to Suffolk, and laid that town in 
ashes. The houses of private gentlemen in the surrounding 
^ country shared the ^ame fate. After burning and capturing 
130 vessels of different sizes, and devastating the whole 
i country in their line of march, the marauders sailed back, 
loaded with plunder, to New York. 

About five weeks after their return, governor Tryon, 
doubtless stimulated with ambition at so noble an example, 
took the command of a similar expedition to the coast of 
Connecticut. With about 2,600 men, he sailed from New 
York, by the way of Hell-gate, and landed at East Haven, 
which he devoted to the flames, in violation of his promise 
of protection to all the inhabitants who should remain in 
their houses. He then marched to New Haven, and delivered 
op that town to promiscuous plunder. The inhabitants were 
stripped of their household furniture and moveable propert}", 
and subjected to every outrage of a brutal soldiery, excepting 
only the burning of their houses. The British then eni- 
barked and proceeded to Fairfield and Norwalk, which were 
also plundered and then burnt. Governor Tryon having 
effected this mischief in ten days, with little loss, returned to 
the British head quarters to make a report of his proceedings 
to the commander in chief. 

Whilst this mode of warfare was carried on, Washington 
could spare very few men, for the defence of the invaded 
districts. His attention was engrossed by the main army of 
the British, to keep which in check, he posted his forces at 
West Point, and on the opposite side of the Hudson, pushing 
his patrols to the vicinity of his adversary's lines. 

It was about this time that General Putnam performed his 
famous feat of riding down the stone stairs at Horse Neck. 
He was stationed at Reading, in Connecticut, and visiting his 
out post at Horse Neck, with but 150 men, and two iron field- 
pieces without dragropes, he was attacked by governor Tryon 
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With 1,600 men. Putnam planted his cannon on the high 
ground, near the meeting house, and by firing, retarded the 
enemy's advance, till seeing the infantry and cavalry pre- 
paring for a charge, he ordered his men to retire to a neigh- 
bouring sw.amp, and plunged down the precipice near the 
church. This was so steep as to have artificial stairs, com* 
posed of nearly 100 stone steps for the accommodation of 
foot passengers. The British dragoons durst not follow the 
intrepid horseman down the precipice, and before they could 
ride round the hill, he was out of their reach. The infantry 
poured a shower of bullets after him, but all missed except 
one, which pierced his hat. He proceeded to Stamford, and 
having re-united his men, and obtained a reinforcement of 
militia, faced about, and pursued General Tryon on his 
return. 

As the British occupied, with a strong garrison, Stony 
Point, some miles to the south of Washington's camp, on 
the 15th of July, he despatched General Wayne, with a 
small detachment, to dislodge them. This expedition, though 
an exceedingly bold and hazardous one, was completely suc- 
cessful. After a very obstinate defence, in which Wayne 
was wounded, the fort was carried by storm, the garrison, 
to the number 543, were-taken prisoners, 63 being killed, and 
the standards, ordnance and military stores, fell into the hands 
of the conquerors. This was considered one of the most 
brilliant achievements of the war. Washington did not, how- 
ever, think it prudent for the present, to attempt to establish 
himself at Stony Point ; and it was speedily reoccupied by 
the British. 

Another instance of the enterprising boldness of the Ame- 
ricans occurred soon after, in the surprise of the British gar- 
rison at Paulus Hook, opposite to New York, which was 
attacked on the 19th of July, by Major Lee, who stormed 
the works, and took 160 prisoners, whom he brought safely 
■ to the American lines. 

The joy felt by the Americans at the success of these 
daring enterprises, was somewhat damped by the failure of 
an expedition, undertaken by the state of Massachusetts, to 
dispossess the British of a fort which they had erected at 
Penobscot, in the district of Maine. They here lost the 
whole of their flotilla, which was dei^royed or captured by 
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Sir George Collyer, whilst their land forces were compelled 
to seek for safety hy retreating through the woods. 

Spain having now declared war against Great Britain, it 
was hoped by the Americans that this additional pressure of 
foreign foes would compel the British ministry to withdraw 
their forces from North America. But the energies of the 
mother country were roused in proportion to the increase of 
her peril. Her fleets gave her decided superiority on the 
ocean, and her king was determined to strain every nerve to 
reduce his revolted colonies to obedience. At this period the 
ease with which the reduction of Georgia had been eflected, 
and the advantages which it might afford in making an attack 
upon the rest4)f the southern states, induced his ministers to 
renew their efforts in that quarter. 

The back setdements of Georgia and the Carolinas, abound- 
ed with renegadoes and tories, who had been compelled by 
the republicans to withdraw into these wilds, from the more 
settled part of the country. These adventurers having joined 
tfie royal forces, under the command of Major-General Pres- 
cotty which had also received reinforcements from Florida, 
that officer found himself in a condition to commence active 
operations. His preparations filled the neighbouring states 
with alarm. 

The American regular troops, had, with few exceptions, 
been sent from the Carolinas to reinforce the army of Gene- 
ral Washingtpn ; and the only reliance of the patriots in 
this part of the country was on the militia, which con- 
gress had placed under the command of General Lincoln. 
On inspecting his men, Lincoln found them very ill prepared 
to meet the disciplined forces of the enemy, as they were 
deficient in equipments, badly organised, and worse drilled. 
In these circumstances, the active operations of the enemy 
allowed him no time to train them. 

Soon after his arrival at head quarters, a division of the 
Briti&h army, under Major Gardiner, was detached from Sa-' 
▼annah to take possession of Port Royal, in South Carolina, 
but was driven back with a heavy loss of men, aud nearly all 
their officers, by General Moultrie. This repulse damped the 
ardour, smd suspended the enterprise of the Bntish, who took 
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post at Augusta and Ebenezer, situated on the Savannah 
river. 

Here they waited in expectation of being joined by a body 
of tones, who had been collected in the upper parts of South 
Carolina. These reputable allies of the British had no sooner 
begun their march towards Augusta, than they commenced 
such a series of atrocities against the peaceful inhahitants, that 
they rose en masse, to oppose them. Colonel Picken, with 
about 300 volunteers,, pursued and came up with them near 
Kettle creek, where he totally routed them, killed about 40, 
with their leader. Colonel Boyd, and dispersed the rest. 
Some of them afterwards gave themselves up to be tried by 
the laws of South Carolina, for violating the sedition act. 
Seventy of them were condemned to die ; but only five of the 
ringleaders were executed. This proceeding led to acts of 
retaliation on the part of the tories, and the king's troops, 
which for a long time gave a peculiar character of atrocity to 
the war in the southern states« 

Encouraged by this success, General Lincoln sent an ex- 
pedition into Georgia, with a view of repressing the incursions 
of the enemy, and confining them to the low country near the 
ocean. The detachment, consisting of 1,500 North Carolina 
militia, and a few regular troops, under General Ash, crossed 
the Savannah, and took a position on Briar creek ; but he was 
surprised by Lieutenant-Colonel Prevost, who made a circui- 
tous march of 50 miles, and came upon his rear with 900 
veterans. The militia were thrown into confusion at once, 
and fled at the first fire; 150 of the Americans were killed, 
162 taken, some were drowned in attempting to cross the 
Savannah, and only 450 escaped to the camp. This event 
cost General Lincoln one-fourth of his army, and opened a 
communication between the British camj^j^t. Savannah, and 
the Indian and tory friends of the British in* North and South 
Carolina. 

In this disastrous state of affairs the legislature of South 
Carolina invested their governor, Mr. John Rutledge, and his 
council, with an almost absolute authority, by virtue of which 
a considerable force of militia was embodied and stationed 
near the centre of the state, to act as necessity might require.. 

Lincoln now determined to carry the war into Uie enemy's 
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qtmrters ; and with the main army, he crossed the Savannah, 
near Augusta, and marched towards the capital of Georgia. 
Prevost instantly took advantage of this movement, to invade 
South Carolina, at the head of 2,400 men, and compelling 
General Moultrie, who was charged with the defence of 
Charleston, to retire, he pushed forward towards that city. 

At this time his superiority was so decisive, and his pros- 
pects so hright, that Moultrie's troops began to desert in great 
numbers, and with real or affected zeal embraced the royal 
cause; On his appearance before Charleston, the garrison of 
that place, consisting of 3,300 men, sent commissioners to 
propose a neutrality on their part during the remainder of the 
war. This advantageous proposal, he was impolitic enough 
U> decline, and made preparations to attack the town, which 
was tolerably well fortified. 

Whilst he had been wasting time in negotiations, General 
Lincoln had been hastening from Georgia to the relief of the 
place ; and on hiff approach, Prevost, fearing to be exposed to 
two fires, withdrew his forces across Ashley river, and en* 
camped on some small islands bordering on the sea-coast. 
Here, on the 20th of June, he was attacked by General Lin- 
coln, witii about 1,200 men, but succeeded in giving him a 
repulse with the loss of 150 men, in consequence of the failure 
of a part of the American general's combinations. 

Notwithstanding this success General Prevost did not think 
it advisable to maintain his position, but retreated to Port 
Royal, and thence to Savannah. 

The Americans, under the command of Lincoln, soon after- 
wards retired to Sheldon, a healthy situation in the vicinity of 
Beaufort, about half way between Charleston and Savannah. 
Both armies now, remained in their respective encampments 
in a state of tranquillity until the beginning of September, 
when the arrival of a French fleet on the coast roused the 
whole country to immediate activity. 

Count d'Estaing had proceeded, towards the close hf the 
preceding year, from Boston to the West Indies, whence, 
after capturing St. Vincents and Grenada, he had returned to 
the assistance of the Americans. At the sight of this arma 
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ment, which consisted of 20 sail of the line, and 13 frigates, 
the republicans exulted in the sanguine hope of capturing their 
enemies, or of expelling them from the country. The militia 
poured in from the surrounding region in great numbers, and 
uniting with the regular force, under General Lincoln, march- 
ed for the vicinity of Savannah. 

Before their arrival d'£staing had summoned the town to 
surrender, and had granted General Prevost a suispension of 
hostilities for 24 hours, for the purpose of settling the terms 
of a capitulation. But during this interval, a reinforcement 
of several hundred men had forced their way from Beaufort 
for his relief. Encouraged by this seasonable aid^ Prevost 
determined to hold out to the last extremity. 

The allied forces, therefore, commenced the siegi^ of Sa- 
vannah in form. On the 4th of October the besiegers opened 
with 9 mortars, and 37 pieces of cannon, from the land side, 
and 15 from the water. On a report from the French engi- 
neers, that a considerable time would be consumed in con- 
ducting thif siege by regular approaches, d'Estaing, who was 
apprehensive of injury to his fleet from hurricanes at that 
season of the year, determined on an assault. 

In conjunction with liincoln, he led his troops to the attack 
with great gallantry ; but a heavy and well dtreicted fire from 
the batteries, and a cross fire from the British galleys, threw 
their front columns into confusion. Two standards were 
planted on the enemy's batteries, but after 55 minutes of hard 
fighting it was found necessal-y to order a retreat. Count 
d'Estaing, and Count Pulaski, were both wounded; the former 
slightly, the latter mortally. Six hundred and thirty-seven 
of the French, and upwards of 200 of the continentals and 
militia, were killed or wounded. The daipage sustained by 
the British was trifling. Immediately after this unsuccessful 
assault, the militia retired to their homes ; Count d'Estaing 
reembarked his troops and artillery, and sailed from Savannah ; 
anc^ General Lincoln, recrossing the Savannah river, returned 
to South Carolina. 

The visit of the French fleet to the coast of America, al- 
though unsuccessful in its chief object, was not altogether 
useless to the United States. It disconcerted the measures of 
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the British, and caused a considerable waste of time in digest- 
ing their plans of operation. It also occasioned the evacuation 
of Rhode Island, which, however, was of little importance to 
the cause, as the 6,000 men who were stationed there for two 
years and eight months, were thus jeffectually kept out of 
active service. ' 

The paper money system adopted by thC' continental con- 
gress, had now begun to produce its legitimate e^cts of ruin 
and distress. The bills were depreciated to about one- 
thirtieth of their nominal value. The pay of the officers 
and soldiers waa insufficient to procure them clothing. Con- 
gress finding its funds and credit exhausted, made a requisi- 
tion on the several states for provisions and forage. Private 
capitalists, of whom Robert Morris, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
was among the pnost liberal, made loans to the government, 
and loans were solicited in Europe. Notwithstanding these 
expedients, the army was wretchedly supplied ; and it re- 
quired all the patriotic exertions of their officers to restrain 
the men from desertion or open revolt. The example of 
their leaders, in cheerfully submitting to severe hardships, 
and making sport of privations which were any thing but 
light, had its effect in retaining the troops in the service, and 
making them bear, and do their utmost for the cause of their 
eountry.^ 

This year was signalised by the most celebrated of xIm 
achievements of Paul Jones. In August he sailed from France 
in the Bon Homme Richard, with six other vessels, the whole 
squadron being under his command. Having cruised success- 
fully off the coast of Ireland for some time, he sailed with 
the PallaS, of 32 guns, and the Vengeance, of 16 guns, to 
the coast of Scotland, captured several armed vessels in sight 
of ihe port of Leith, and after threatening to lay the town 
under contribution, which threat he was only prevented from 
executing by a violent gale of wind coming on, he again put 
to sea. ' 

A few days after this he fought his famous battle with the 
British frigate Serapis. On the 23d of September, 1779, at 
seven o'clock in the evening, the encounter took place of 
Flamborough-head, on the coast of England, and the moon 
shining brightly at the time, the action was witnessed by 
thousands of spectators assembled on the shore. The Serapis 
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wtt a new shipt with 44 gans, and a select crew. In erery 
respect she was far superior to the Bon Homme Richard. 
The action commenced with a broadside from the Serapis, 
and raged with unremitting fury till the bowsprit of the British 
vessel coming over the poop of the Bon Homme Richard by 
her mizen mast, Jones himself seized the ropes that hung 
from the bowsprit, and made them fast to his own ship. The 
Serapis now swung round, so as to lie alongside the Ame- 
rican vessel, with the stern of one close to the bow of the 
other. The battle was then renewed with increasing fury, 
and lasted till half past ten o'clock, when the enemy's main- 
mast going by the board, he struck his colours. 

The details of the battle surpass any thing in the records 
of naval warfare for. determined bravery and perseverance. 
The Bon Hoinme Richard was actually in a sinking state 
when the battle ended ; and there was hardly time sdlowed 
to take out the wounded men, before she went down. . 

When the Serapis iirst^hove in sight, she, in company 
with the Countess of Scarborough, a ship of 20 guns, was 
convoying a large fleet of merchantmen ; and while the action 
with the Bon Homme Richard was going on, the Pallas en- 
gaged and captured the Countess of Scarborough. 

Jones was honoured with the most unlimited confidence 
by congress, and received many marks of favour from that 
body, as weH as from the king of France. 

The campaign of 1779, was productive of no decisive 
events. The Americans seem to have counted tod much on 
the aid of their new allies^ and to have exerted themselves 
but feebly in endeavouring to rid the country of its enemies ; 
and yet they were bitterly disappointed, when at the end of 
the season it was found that little or nothing had been ac- 
complished towards bringing the war to a close. The army 
was dispirited by defeat ; and many of the citizens began to 
despair of the fortunes of the country. But the hardier 
spirits, the leaders in council and in the field, took heart 
when they recollected that the enemy had effected little ex- 
cept the over-running and plundering an extensive tract of 
territory ; and that after all their battles, and marauding ex- 
peditions, they had been compelled to return to as narrow 
encampments as they had occupied before the campaign com- 
menced. 
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March* and on the 10th of April, he completed his firat 
parallel. On the preceding day, Admiral Arbuthnot, who 
commanded the British fleet, had paased Fort Moultrie with 
little loss, and had anchored near the town. About the 20th 
of April the Britigh commander received a second reinforce- 
ment of 8,000 men ; and the place was soon completely in- 
Tested by sea and by land — his third parallel being advanced 
to the very edge of the American works. 

General Lincoln, who commanded the American garrison 
IB Charleston, would not have shut himself up in the town, 
if he had not confidently expected relief from the militia» 
who had been called out by governor Rutledge, anci by whose 
Msiatance he had hoped if reduced to extremity, to have 
•flfected a retreat across Cooper river. But the few who, in 
this hour of difficulty, advanced to his aid, were cut off or 
kept in check ; and the river was possessed by the enemy. 

In these distressful circumstances, after sustaining a bom- 
bardment which set the town on fire in different places, on 
the 12th of May he surrendered on a capitulation, the prin- 
cipal terms of which were, that ' the militia were to be per- 
mitted to return to their respective homes, as prisoners on 
parole, and while they adhered to their parole, were not to be 
molested in their persons or property.' The same condi- 
tions were also imposed on all the inhabitants of the town, 
civil as well as military. 

Sir Henry Clinton now addressed himself to the business 
of re-establishing the royal authority in the province, as a pre- 
liminary step to which, on the first of June ne issued a pro- 
clamation, offering to the inhabitants, on condition of their 
submission, pardon for their past offences, a reinstatement in 
their rights, and what was remarkable, as indicating the low- 
ered tone of the ministry, exemption from taxation except by 
;their own legislature. 

This proclamation was followed up by the posting of gar- 
•risons in different parts of the country, to protect the tories 
rand overawe the patriots, and by the march of 2,000 men 
^towards North Carolina. On their advance, the American 
«troops, who had marched from that province too late for the 
Telief of Charleston, retreated with the loss of a party of near 
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400 men who were barbarously massacredt aflker funrendering 
to Colonel Tarleton at the Waxhaws.* 

Thus completely successful, Clinton, early in June, em- 
barked with the principal part of his forces, for New York, 
having delegated the completion of the subjugation of Sooth 
Carolina to Lord Cornwallis, with whom he left for thai 
purpose an army of 4,000 men. 

When Lord Cornwallis assumed the command In South 
Carolina, the Americans had no army in the field within 400 
miles of that province, and the principal part of the inhabit- 
ants had submitted either as prisoners or as subjects. Had 
they been suffered to remain in this state of quiet neutrality, 
they would have adhered to their parole of honour, and 
awaited the isisue of the contest in the northern states. 

But his lordship*s instructions did not permit him to be 
contented with this passive obedience, and he proceeded to 
take measures to compel the South Carolinians to take up 
arms against their countrymen. For this purpose, he issued 
a proclamation, absolving from their parole, all the in habitant! 
who had bound themselves by that obligation, and restoring 
^m * to all the rights and duties belonging to citizens.* 

What was meant by the ominous word * duties* was ex« 
plained by another part of the proclamation, whereby it wai 
declared, ' that it was proper for all persons to take an active 
part in settling and securing his majesty's government, and 
Uiat whoever should not do so, should be treated as rebels.' 

The Carolinians were highly indignant at the treacherous 
and unprincipled violation of the terms of their submission. 
Many of them justly considering the contract to be broken 
by this proceeding of the British commander, instantly re« 
•umed their- arms; and though more, under the impression 
of fear, enrolled themselves as subjects, they brought to the 
cause a hollow-hearted allegiance which could not be trusted 
in the day of trial. Large numbers quitted the province, and 
hastened to join the army which congress was raising for the 
purpose of recovering South Carolina, and others forming 
themselves into small bands, commenced a system of partisan 
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warfiure which, for a long time, spread terror and desolation 
through the soathem country. 

This partisan war commenced on the 12th of July, two 
months after the fall of Gharieston, when 133 of Colonel 
Sumter's corps attacked and routed a detachment of the royal 
forces and militia at Williamson's plantation. This success 
brought in new volunteers, and Sumter soon found himself at 
the head of 600 men. With this increase of force he made 
a spirited attack on a party of the British at Rocky Mount, 
but as they were entrenched, and he had no artillery, he was 
obliged to retreat. Determined to keep his militia employed, 
he next attacked another royal detachment consisting of the 
Prince of Wales's regiment, and a large body of tories, posted 
at Hanging Rock. The Prince of Wales's regiment was 
nearly annihilated, being reduced from 278 to 0. The tories 
were dispersed. 

A body of Maryland and Delaware troops sent forward in 
March for the relief of Charleston, under the command of 
Baron de Kalb, had been delayed and had only reached Peters* 
burg on the 16th of April. General Gates, whose victory at 
Saratoga had given him a brilliant reputation, was ordered by 
congress to take command of this force, and the chief direc- 
tion of the southern campaign. On joining the army, in 
North Carolina, Gates was advised by De Kalb to proceed by 
a circuitous route, to the southward, where he would find 
plenty of provisions ; but conceiving it to be his duty to hasten 
with all speed to the scene of action, he preferred the straight 
forward road to Camden, which led through a desert pine 
barren. 

In traversing this dreary tract of country, his forces were 
exhausted wi£ fatigue and hunger. The few «ittle which 
his commissariat had provided having been consumed, his 
only resource for meat was the lean beasts which were acci- 
dentally picked up in the woods. Meal and grain were also 
very scarce ; and as substitutes for bread, the soldiers Were 
obliged to have recourse to the green corn and fruits which 
they met with on their line of march. The consequence of 
unwonted diet was, that the army was thinned by dysentery 
and other diseases usually caused by the heat of the weather, 
and by unwholesome food. 
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The soldiers at first bore these hardships with impatience, 
and symptoms of dissatisfaction and even of mutiny began to 
appear amongst them. But by the conciliatory exertions of 
the officers, who shared in all the privations of the common 
men, the spirit of murmuring was repressed, and the troops 
pursued their weary march with patience and even with cheer« 
fulness. 

On their arrival at the place called Deep creek, their dis* 
tresses were alleviated by a supply of good beef, accompanied 
by a distribution of half a pound of Indian corn meal to each, 
man. Invigorated by this welcome refreshment, they pro- 
ceeded to the cross roads, where they were joined by a re* 
spectable body of militia under the command of General 
Caswell. 

Though Gates was aware that another body of militia was 
hastening to his assistance from Virginia, he was prevented 
from waiting for their arrival by want of provisions, and, after 
staying for one day only at the cross roads, finding that the 
enemy intended to dispute his passage at Lynch's creek, he 
marched to the right towards Clermont, where the British 
had established a defensible post. . On his approach to the 
latter place, however. Lord Rawdon, who commanded the 
advance of the British, concentrated all his forces at Camden* 
whilst Gates mustered the whole of his army at Clermont* 
which is distant from Camden about 13 miles. 

These events occurred on the 13th of August, and on the 
next day the American troops were reinforced by a body of 
700 of the Virginia militia under General Stevens. At the 
same time Gates received an express from Colonel Sumter* 
who reported that he had been joined by a numbeit of the 
South Carolina militia, at his encampment on the west side 
of the Wateree, and that an escort of clothing, ammunition* 
and other stores belonging to the British was proceeding from 
Charleston to Camden, and must of necessity, on its way to 
its destination, cross the Wateree at a ferry about a mile from 
that place. 

On receiving this intelligence, Gates sent forward a detach- 
ment of the Maryland line, consisting of 100 regular infantry* 
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and a company of artillery, with two brass fieldpieees, and 
800 North Carolina militia, all under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Woodford, who was instmcted to join Sumter, 
and assist him in intercepting the convoy. 

At the same time, Gates made preparations for advancing 
still nearer to Camden, in the expectation that, if Lord Raw- 
don did not abandon that post as he had done that of Cler- 
mont, his supplies would be cut off by the body of militia that 
were expected to pour forth from the upper counties, and he 
would thus be compelled to a surrender. 

On reaching the frontiers of South Carolina, Gates had 
issued a proclamation, inviting the inhabitants to join his 
standard, and offering an amnesty to such of them as, under 
the pressure of circumstances, had promised allegiance to the 
British government. Though this proclamation had not been 
without effect, it had not called forth the numbers upon which 
the American general had been led to calculate, and after the 
departure of Woodford's detachment. Gates could muster no 
more than between 4,000 and 5,000 disposable men. 

Determined, nevertheless, to persevere in hfs plan of offen- 
sive operations, he marched, about 10 at night, on the 15th 
of August, to within half a mile of Sander's creek, about half- 
way between his encampment and Caniden. Lord Cornwal- 
lis, who, the day before, had repaired to his head quarters at 
Camden, and had taken command of the British army, w^ 
also resolved, though his forces ar^unted to only 2,000 men, 
of whom 1,700 were infantry, and 300 cavalry, to attack the 
enemy in their camp, and, advancing for that purpose at half 
past two in the morning, encountered their advanced parties 
near Sander's creek. Here some firing took place, with 
various success ; but on the whole, the British had the advan- 
tage in this night encounter, and the militia were not a little 
dispirited at this result. 

Early on the ensuing morning both armies prepared for 
battle. On the side of the Americans, the second Maryland 
brigade occupied the right, which was flanked by a morass ; 
the Virginia militia and the North Carolina infantry, also 
covered by some boggy ground, were posted on the left, 
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whilst General Caswell, with the North Carolina division and 
the artillery, appeared in the centre. A corps de reserve, 
under the orders of General Smallwood, was posted about 
300 yards in the rear of the American line. 

In arranging the British forces. Lord Comwallis gave the 
command of the right to Lieutenant Colonel Webster, with, 
the 23d and 33d regiments of foot. The left was guarded by 
some Irish volunteers, the infantry of the legion, and part of 
Hamilton's regiment, under the command of Lord Rawdon. 
The cavalry of the legion was stationed in the rear, where 
also the 71st regiment was stationed as a reserve. 

The respective armies being thus disposed, the action began 
by the advance of 200 of the British in front of the American 
artillery, who received them with a steady fire. Gates then 
ordered the Virginia militia to advance under the command 
of Colonel Stevens, who cheerfully obeyed the orders of his 
commander in chief, and when he had led his men within 
firing distance, urged them to charge the enemy with their 
bayonets. This portion of the army, however, did not emu- 
late the gallantry of their leader. 

Lord Comwallis, observing their movement, ordered Colo- 
nel Webster to attack them. This order was obeyed with a 
loud cheer. Intimidated by this indication of determined 
daring, the militia were panic-struck, and the Virginians and 
Carolinians threw down their arms and hastened from the 
field. Deserted by the centre and left wing of the army, the 
continental troops of the right wing, with the Baron de Kalb 
at their head, maintained their position with great firmness. 
They were charged by Lord Rawdon, the bayonet was re- 
sorted to by both parties, and the conflict continued for three- 
quarters of an hour. During this time the regiment on the 
left of the second Mairyland brigade gained ground and made 
prisoners. 

The reserve, having its left exposed, was attacked by the 
British left wing, under Webster, and thrown into some dis- 
order. The soldiers, however, soon rallied, and renewed the 
action with unimpaired spirit. A second time, overpowered 
by numbers, they were broken, and a second time rallied, so 
as to cover the flank of the second brigade, who were still 
valiantly fighting, in hopes of obtaining Uie victory 

The fire of the whole British army was now directed 
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against thete two brigades. They had not yielded an inch 
of ground, when Cornwallis, observing that they were with- 
out cavalry, pushed his dragoons upon them, and at the samB 
instant charged with the bayonet. This charge broke their 
line ; and as they did not give way until they were intermin« 
gled with the enemy, they dispersed and fled in confusion. - 

Before they were reduced to this last extremity, the Baron 
de Kalb, who fought on foot with the Maryland brigade, fell 
under eleven wounds. His aid-de-camp. Lieutenant du Buys- 
•on, received him in his arms, announced his rank and nation 
to the surrounding foe, and begged that they would spare his 
life. While thus generously exposing himself to save his 
friend, he received several wounds, and, with liis general, 
was taken prisoner. The baron expired in a few hours, and 
spent his last breath in dictating a letter, expressing the 
warmest affection for the officers and men of his division, and 
the most exalted admiration of their courage and good con- 
duct.* 

The whole of the baggage and artillery of tKe Americans 
fell into the hands of the enemy, and the Aigitives were pur- 
sued by the British cavalry for the space of 20 miles. So 
complete was this defeat, that, on the second day after the 
engagement. General Gates could only muster 150 of his 
Tf^ soldiers at Charleston, a town in the south of North Carolina, 
whence he retreated farther north to Salisbury, and afterwards 
to Hillsborough. 

To add to the misfortunes of the Americans, the defeat 6f 
Gates was immediately followed by the surprise and disj^er- 
sion of Sumter's partisan corps. This brave officer had suc- 
ceeded in capturing the convoy with the British stores, al- 
ready mentioned ; but hearing of Gates's defeat, he began to 
retreat with his prisoners and stores. Tarleton, with his 
legion and a detachment of infantry, pursued with such cele- 
rity as to overtake and surprise him at Fishing creek. All 
the artillery and stores fell into the hands of the British, and 
the whole detachment was either killed, captured, or dis- 
persed. Their prisoners were, of course, all retaken. 

The sickliness of the season prevented Lord Cornwall is 
from attempting to pursue the rejnains of General Gates's 
army ; but he employed the leisure now afforded him in 
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inflicting vengeance on such of the inhabitants of South Ca- 
rolina as had been induced to join the American standard. 
The militia men he doomed to the gallows. The property 
of the fugitives and of the declared friends of independence 
he confiscated; and he seized a number of the most re- 
spectable citizens of Charleston, and most of the military 
officers residing there under the faith of the late capitulation, 
and sent them to St. Augustine. 

Reduced to desperation by these injudicious severities, the 
bold and active among the patriots formed themselves anew 
into partisan bands under diflerent chieftains, among whom 
Marion and Sumter were most distinguished by their spirit 
and enterprise. These bands harassed the scattered parties 
of the British, several of which they cut off; and by their 
movements kept in check the tones to the north of the Ca- 
rol inas. 

Eight of these leaders of partisan bands, having coUected 
their forces to the amount of 1,600, made an attack on Major 
Ferguson with his detachment of tones, and regulars on the 
top of King's mountain, October 7th. The Americans formed 
three parties: Colonel Lacy of South Carolina led one, which 
attacked on the west. The two others were commanded by 
Colonels Campbell and Cleveland ; one of which attacked 
on the east, and the other in the centre. 

On this occasion, Colonel Cleveland addressed his party 
in a harangue, which we copy from Dr. Ramsay's history, 
on account of the perfect idea it aflbrds of the tactics of par- 
tisan warfare. It comprises the whole art of war of a bush 
fighter. 

* My brave fellows ! We have beat the tones, and we can 
beat them. They are all cowards. If they had the spirit 
of men, they would join with their fellow citizens, in sup- 
porting the independence of their country. When engaged 
you are not to wait the word of command from me. I will 
show you by ray example how to fight. I can undertake no 
more. Every man must consider himself as an officer, and 
act from his own judgment. Fire as quick as yon can, and 
stand as long as you can. When you can do no better, get 
behind trees^ 'or retreat ; but I beg of you not to run quite 
off. If we be repulsed, let us make a point to return and 
renew the fight. Perhaps we may have better luck in the 
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second attempt than in the first. If any of you be afraid, 
such have leave to retire ; and they are requested immediately 
to take themselves off.' 

These directions were literally followed in the battle. Fer* 
guson attacked them with fixed bayonets, and compelled one 
party after another to retire ; but they only retreated to a 
«faort distance and getting behind trees and rocks renewed 
their fire in almost every direction. The British being un- 
covered were securely shot down by the assailants. Fergu- 
son himself was killed and his men were compelled to sur- 
render. Eight hundred became prisoners and 225 were 
killed or wounded. 

This success was followed by important results. Lord 
Conrwallis had marched into North Carolina in the direction 
of Salisbury ; but when he heard of the defeat and death of 
Ferguson, he retreated to Winnsborough in the southern 
province, being severely harassed in his retreat by the militia 
and the inhabitants ; and when he retired into winter quar- 
ters, Sumter still kept the field. 

In the mean time General Gates had collected another army, 
with which he advanced to Charlotte. Here he received in- 
telligence that congress had resolved to supersede him, and 
to submit his conduct to a court of inquiry. This was the 
consequence of his defeat at Camden and of the general 
unsuccessful conduct of the campaign in the south. Mor- 
tified as he was by the withdrawal of his country's confi- 
dence, on receiving the notification of this resolve of the 
supreme power, he dutifully resigned his command. But on 
his way home from Carolina, his feelings were spothed by an 
address from the legislature of Virginia, assuring him that 
* the remembrance of his former glorious services could not 
be obliterated by any reverse of fortune.' 

While these events were occurring in the southern states. 
General Washington was obliged to confine himself to the 
irksome and inglorious task of watching from his encamp- 
ment at Morristown, the motions of the British on New York 
island, and of restrainiiig their incursions into the adjacent 
country. Though the army opposed to him was lessened 
by the detachment which Sir Henry Clinton led into South 
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Carolina, his own forces were proportionably weakened by 
the reinforcements which it was necessary for him to send to 
the American army in the same quarter ; and never did dis- 
tress press more heayily upon him. 

The depreciation of the currency was at that time so great, 
that four months' pay of a private would not purchase a 
single bushel of wheat. His camp was sometimes destitute 
of meat, itnd sometimes of bread. As each state provided 
its own quota of troops, no uniformity could be established 
in the distribution of provisions. This circumstance aggra- 
vated the g^eneral discontent, and a spirit of mutiny began to 
display itself in two' of the Connecticut regiments, which 
were with difficulty restrained from forcing their way home 
at the point of the bayonet. 

Of these discontents the enemy endeavoured to take ad- 
vantage, by circulating in the American camp proclamations 
offering the most tempting gratifications to such of the conti- 
nental troops as should desert the republican colours, and 
embrace the royal cause. But these oders were unavailing ; 
mutinous as they Were, the malcontents abhorred the thought 
of joining the enemies of their country ; and on the sea- 
sonable arrival of a fresh supply of provisions, they cheer- 
fully returned to their duty. 

Soon after this, when General Kniphausen, who com- 
manded the British forces in the absence of Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, made an irruption into Jersey, on the 16th of June, the 
whole American army marched out to oppose him ; and 
though he was reinforced by Sir Henry Clinton, who, during 
this expedition had arrived from Charleston, he was compelled 
to measure back his steps. Both the advance and retreat of 
the German were marked by the devastation committed by 
his troops, who burnt the town of Springfield, and most of 
the houses on their line of march. 

Alarmed by the representations made by General Wash- 
ington, of the destitute condition of his army, congress sent 
three members of their body, with instructions to inquire 
into the condition of their forces, and with authority to re- 
form abuses. These gentlemen fully verified the statements 
of the commander in chief. No sooner was this fact known 
in the city of Philadelphia, than a subscription was set on 
foot for the. relief of the suffering soldiers, which soon 
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amounted to $300,000. This sum was entrasted to the die 
cretion of a well chosen committee, who appropriated it to 
the purchase of provisions for the troops. 

The commissioners also applied themselves diligently to 
the task of recruiting and reorganising the army. They pre- 
scribed to each state the quota of forces which it was to con- 
tribute towards the raising of 35,000 men, their deficiency 
in regulars being to be supplied by drafts from their respective 
militia. The states of New England, Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia, promptly listened to the call of their country, and made 
extraordinary efforts to furnish their several quotas of recruits. 
The other members of the union exerted themselves to the 
best of their ability ; and although the general result of these 
exertions did not produce the number of troops which was 
deemed requisite for the public service, more could not, in 
such circumstances, have been expected. 

The congress was the more earnest in their wishes to put 
their army on a respectable footing, as they were in exp'^cta- 
tion of the arrival of a body of auxiliary forces from France. 
This welcome aid appeared off Rhode Island on the 10th of 
July, 1780, on which day Monsieur Ternay sailed into the 
harbour of Newport, with a squadron of seven sail of the 
line, five frigates and ^ve schooners, convoying a fleet of 
transports, having on board 6,000 men, under the command 
of the Count de Rochambeau. 

Admiral Arbuthnot, who had under his command at New 
York, only four ships of the line, on hearing of the arrival 
of the French at Rhode Island, was apprehensive of being 
attacked by their superior force. But he was soon relieved 
from his fears by the vigilance of the British ministry, who, 
on the sailing of the French fleet from Europe, had sent to 
his assistance Admiral Graves, with six ships of the line. 

On receiving this reinforcement, he sailed for Rhode Island, 
for the purpose of encountering the French squadron, whilst 
Sir Henry Clinton proceeded with 8000 men to the ^lorth of 
Long Island, for the purpose of landing on the opposite part 
of the continent, and attacking their land forces. But the 
British admiral found the French ships so well secured by 
batteries and other land fortifications, that he was obliged to 
content himself with blocking them up in their harbour ; and 
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Arnold's TUSAftON. 2T7 

Clinton, receiving intelligence that General "Washington was 
preparing to take advantage of his absence, by making an 
^tack on New York, hastened back to the relief of that place. 

Washington, on the retreat of General Clinton, withdrew to 
West Point, an almodt impregnable position, situated about 
50 miles to the northward of New York, on the Hudson river, 
by means of which he kept up a communication between the 
eastern and southern states. Having occasion, towards the 
end of the month of September to go to Rhode Island, to hold 
a conference with the French admiral and Count Rochambeau, 
he left the command of this important post to General Arnold, 
unconscious that in so doing he entrusted the fortunes of the 
infant republic to a traitor. 

Arnold was brave and hardy, but dissipated and profligate. 
Extravagant in his expenses, he had involved himself in debts^ 
and having had, on frequent occasions, the administration of 
considerable sums of the public money, his accounts were so 
unsatisfactory, that he was liable to an impeachment on charges 
of peculation. Much had been forgiven, indeed, and more 
would probably have been forgiven, to his valour and military 
skill. But alarmed by the terrors of a guilty conscience, he 
determined to get rid of pecuniary responsibility by betraying 
his country ; and accordingly he entered into a negotiation 
with Sir Henry Clinton, in which he engaged, when a proper 
opportunity should present itself, to make such a disposition 
of his troops as would enable the British to make themselves 
masters of West Point. ' 

The details of this negotiation were conducted by Major 
Andre, the adjutant general of the British army, with whom 
Arnold carried on a clandestine correspondence, addressing 
him under the name of Anderson, whilst he himself assumed 
that of Gustavus. To facilitate their communications, the 
Vulture sloop of war was moved near to West Point, and the 
absence of Washington seeming to present a fit opportunity 
for the final arrangement of their plans, on the night of the 
21st of September, Arnold sent a boat to the Vulture to bring 
Andre on shore. 

That oflicer landed in his uniform, between the posts of the 
two armies, and was met by Arnold, with whom he held a 
conference which lasted till day-break, when it was too late 
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for him to return to the vessel. In this extremity, un 
fortunately for himself, he allowed Arnold to conduct him 
within one of the American posts, where he lay concealed 
till the next night. In the mean time, the Vulture, having 
been incommoded by an American battery, had moved lower 
down the river, and the boatmen now refused to convey the 
stranger on board her. 

Being cut off from this way of escape, Andre was advised 
to make for New York by land ; and, for this purpose, he wa^ 
furnished with a disguise, and a passport signed by Arnold, 
designating him as John Anderson. He had advanced in 
safety near the British lines, when he was stopped by three 
New York militia men, whose names were Paulding, Wil- 
liams and Vanwart. Instead of showing them his pass, he 
asked them * where they belonged to V and on their answer- 
ing * to* below,' meaning to New York, with singular want of 
judgment, he stated that he was a British officer, and begged 
them to let -him proceed without delay. 

The men, now declaring their real character, seized him; 
and notwithstanding his offer of a purse of gold, a valuable 
watch, and much larger bribes from his government, if they 
would release him, they proceeded to search him, and foqnd 
in one of his boots certain papers which gave fatal evidence 
of his own culpability, and of Arnold's treachery. These 
papers were in Arnold's hand writing, and contained exact 
and detailed returns of the forces, ordinance and defences of 
TV est Point, and its dependencies, with the artillery orders, 
critical remarks on the works, an estimate of the number of 
men that were ordinarily on duty to man them, and the copy 
of a state of matters that had, on the 6th of the month, been 
laid before a council of war by the commander in chief. 

When Andre was conducted by his captors to the quarters 
of the commander of the scouting parties, still assuming the 
name of Anderson, he requested permission to write to Arnold* 
to inform him of his detention. This request was inconsider- 
ately granted ; and the traitor being thus apprised of his peril, 
instantly made his escape. At this moment, Washington 
arriving at West Point, was made acquainted with the whole 
affair. Having taken the necessary precautions for the se- 
curity of his post, he referred the case of his prisoner to a 
court martial, consisting of fourteen general officers. 
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Before this tribunal Andre appeared with steady composure 
of mind. He volunlarily confessed all the facta of his case. 
Being iaterrogaied by the board, with respect to his concep- 
tion of his coming on shore under the sanction of a flag, he 
ingenuously replied, that ' if he had landed under that pro- 
tection, he might have returned under it.' The court having 
taken all the circumstances of the case into consideration, 
nnanimously concurred in the opinion * that he ought to be 
considered as a spy ; and that agreeably to the laws and 
usages of nations, he ought to suffer death.' 

Sir Henry Clinton, first by amicable negotiation, and after- 
warda by threats, endeavoured to induce the American com- 
mander to spare the life of hia friend ; but Washington did 
not think this act of mercy compatible with, his duty to his 
counlry, and Andre was ordered for exSuinion. He had 
petitioned to be allowed to die a soldier's deaib, but this re- 
quest could not be granted. Of this circumstance, however, 
he was kept in ignorance, tilt he saw the preparations for his 
final catastrophe, when finding that the bitterness of his 
destiny was not to be alleviated as he wished, he esclaimed, 
* It is >ut a momentary pang,' and calmly submitted to hia fate. 

No (Circumstance which occurred during the war was more 
trying to the feelings of Washington than this^ The noble 
' ^enuousneaa of Andr^; hia diainteresled exertions to aava 
implice, by sending him inieliigence of his capture) 
firmness in the last trying moments, all pronounced 
/him worthy of a better'fate. But his having consented in an 
evil hour to assume the detestable character of a spy, and an 

By Andri on hia trial f I How did Ab»i6 die f 

By th« coDTt > Wlut lemuki uc mads on Odi si 
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agent in a sch^e of treason, placed him beyond the reach 
of that mercy which the magnanimous Washington would 
have rejoiced to extend, if the safety of his country would 
have permitted it. 

The treason of Arnold received the stipulated reward. He 
was immediately appointed brigadier general in the service of 
the king of Great Britain; and, on his promotion he had the 
folly and presumption to publish an address, in which he 
avowed, that, being dissatisfied with the alliance between the 
United States and France, * he had retained his arms and 
command for an opportunity to surrender them to Great 
Britain.' This address was exceeded in meanness and inso- 
lence by another, in which he invited his late companions in 
arms to follow his example. The American soldiers read 
these manifestoes with scorn ; and so odious did the character 
of a traitor, as exemplified in the conduct of Arnold, become 
in their estimation, that * desertion wholly ceased amongst 
them at this remarkable period of the war.'* 

Circumstances, however, took place soon after the discovery 
of Arnold's treason, which led that renegade to entertain de- 
Kisive hopes that the army of Washington would disband 
itself. The Pennsylvania troops, then stationed on the Hud- 
son, had been enlisted on the ambiguous terms of * serving 
three years, or during the continuance of the war.' As the 
three years from the date of their enrolment were expired, 
they claimed their discharge, which .was refused by the of 
ficers, who maintained that the option of the two abovemen- 
tioned conditions rested with the state. 

Wearied out with privations, and indignant at what they 
deemed an attempt to impose upon them,' the soldiers flew to 
arms, deposed their officers, and under the guidance of others 
whom they elected in their place, they quitted Morristowa 
and marched to Princeton. Here they were solicited by the 
most tempting oflers on the part of some emissaries S6^t by 
Sir Henry Clinton, to put themselves under the proteCiioA of 
the British government. But they were so far from listen^ 
to these overtures, that they arrested Sir Henry's agents, an< 
their grievances having been redressed by the interposition oj 
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a eommittee of congress, they returned to their doty ; and the 
British spies, having been tried by a board of officers, were 
condemned to death and executed. 

A similar revolt of a small body of the Jersey line was 
quelled by the capital punishment of two of the ringleaders of 
the mutineers. The distresses, which were the chief cause 
of this misconduct of the American soldiery, were principally 
occasioned by the depreciation of the continental currency ; 
which evil at this period effected its own cure, as the depre- 
ciated paper was by common consent, and without any act of 
the legislature, put out of use ; and by a seasonable loan froqi 
France, and the revival of trade with the French and Spa« 
nish West Indies, its place was speedily supplied by hard 
money. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 
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CABIPAION OF 1781. 

This was the last campaign of the revolutionary war. Its 
events decided the contest in favour of American indepcn* 
dence. 

Though the Spaniards and the Dutch had united with 
France in hostility against Great Britain, she still, with un- 
conquered spirit, everywhere made head against her foreign 
enemies ; and the king's ministers were now more than ever 
determined, by an extension of combined measures, to reduce 
the North American provinces to submission. The plan of 
the campaign of 1781, accordingly, comprehended active 
operations in the state of New York, South Carolina, and 
Virginia. 

The invasion of the last mentioned state ivas entrusted to 
Arnold ; who, taking with him a force of 1,600 men, and a 
number of armed vessels, sailed up the Chesapeake, spreading 
terror and devastation wherever he came. An attempt to in* 
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tercept him was made by the French fleet, which sailed from 
Rhode Island for that purpose; but after an indecisive en- 
gagement with the fleet of Admiral Arbuthnot, ofl* the capes 
of Virginia, was obliged to return to Newport, leaving the 
invaded state open to the incursions of the British, who, 
making occasional advances into the country, destroyed an 
immense quantity of public stores, and enriched themselves 
with an extensive plunder of private property, at the same 
time burning all the shipping in the Chesapeake and its tri- 
butary streams, which they could not conveniently carry away 
as prizes. 

The Carolinas also sufiered severely by the scourge of war. 
When Gates was removed from the command of the American 
forces in that district, he was succeeded by General Greene, 
to whose charge he transferred the poor remains of his army, 
which were collected at Charlotte, in North Carolina, and 
which amounted to 2,000 men. These troops were imper- 
fectly armed and badly clothed ; and such was the poverty of 
the military chest, that they were obliged to supply themselves 
with provisions by forced requisitions made upon the inhabi- 
tants of the adjacent country. 

In these circumstances, to encounter the superior forces of 
the enemy in pitched battle, would have been madness. 
Greene, therefore, resolved to carry on the war as a partisan 
officer, and to avail himself of every opportunity of harassing 
the British in detail. 

The first enterprise which he undertook in prosecution of 
this system, was eminently successful. Understanding that 
the inhabitants of the district of Ninety-Six, who had submit- 
ted to the royal authority, were severely harassed by the 
licensed acts of plunder committed by the king's troops and 
the loyalists, he sent General Morgan into that quarter with 
a small detachment, which was, on its arrival, speedily in 
creased by the oppressed countrymen, who were burning for 
revenge. 

Lord Cornwallis, who was at this moment on the point of 
invading North Carolina, no sooner heard of this movement, 
than he sent Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton, with 1,100 meftf 
to. drive Morgan out of the district. Tarleton was an active 
partisan officer, and had been as successful in his various en- 
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with the republican Iroopa, aa he had beea cruel and 
san^inary in Ihe use of his victories. His former success, 
however, and the superiority of his numbers to those of Mor< 
gan's forces, caused him loo much to despise his enemy. 

In pursuance of Lord Cornwallis's orders, he marched in 
quest of his antagonist, and, on the evening of the 16ih of 
January, 1781, he arrived at the ground which General Mor- 
gan had quitted a few hours before. At two o'clock in the 
morning, he recommenced his pursuit of the Americans, 
marching with extraordinary rapidity through a very difficult 
country, and at daylight he discovered the detachment of 
Morgan in his front. From the intelligence obtained from 
ihe prisonera who were taken by his scouting parlies, he 
learned that Morgan wailed his aliack at a place called the 
Cowpens, near Pacolet river. # 

Here the American commander had drawn up hia liltJj 
array, two-lhirds of which consisted of militia, in two lines, 
llie first of which was advanced about 200 yards before the 
second, with orders to form on the right of the second, in 
case the onset of the enemy should oblige them to retire. 
The rear was closed by a small body of regular cavalry, and 
about forty-five mounted militia men. 

On the sight of thia array, Tarlelon ordered his troops to 

bun in line. But before this arrangement was effected, that 

officer, obeying the dictates of rash valour rather than those 

' of prudence, commenced the attack, heading his squadron in 

person. . The British advanced with a shout, and assailed 

, their adversaries with a well-directed discharge of musketry ■ 

, The Americans reserved their fire till the British were within 
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40 or 60 yards of their ranks, and then ponred among them 
a Tolley which did considerable execution. The British, 
however, pushed on, and obliged the miHtia to retire from the 
field. They then assailed the second line, and compelled it 
to fall back on the cavalry. 

Here the Americans rallied, and renewed the fight with 
desperate valour : charging the enemy with fixed bayonets, 
they dr<^ve back the advance, and following up their success, 
overthrew the masses of their opponents, as they presented 
themselves in succession^ and finally won a complete and de- 
cisive victory. Tarletop fled from the bloody field, leaving 
his artillery and baggage in possession of the Americans. 
His loss amounted to 300 killed and wounded, and 500 pri- 
soners, whilst that of the Americans was only 12 killed and 
60 wounded. 

Immediately after the action. General Greene sent off the 
prisoners, under a proper guard, in the direction of Virginia; 
and as soon as he had made the requisite arrangements, he 
followed them with his little army, leaving Morgan on the 
Catawba, watching the motions of the enemy. 

On receiving intelligence of Tarleton's defeat. Lord Com* 
wallis hastened in pursuit of the victors, and forced his 
marches with such effect, that he reached the Catawba river 
on the evening of the day on which Morgan had crossed it ; 
but here his progress was for a short time impeded, as a 
heavy fall of rain had rendered the stieam impassable. When 
the waters subsided, he hurried on, hoping to overtake thft 
Americans before they ha^crossed the Yadkin ; but when 
he arrived at that river, h* found to his mortification, that 
they had crossed it, and had secured the craft and boats, 
whiqh they had used for that purpose, on the eastern bank. 
He, therefore, marched Vig^er up the stream till he found the 
river fordable. 

"Whilst he was employed in this circuitous movement, 
General Greene had united his forces with those of Morgan, 
at Guildford Court-house. Still, however, the forces of the 
American commander were so far inferior to those of the 
enemy, that, not choosing to risk an engagement, he hastened 
straight onwards to the river Dan, whilst Lord Cornwallis, 
traversing the upper country, where the streams are fordable, 
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proceeded, in the hope that he might gain upon the Ameri- 
cans, so as to overtake them, in consequence of their being 
obstructed in their progress by the deep water below. 

But so active was General Greene, and so fortunate in 
finding the means of conveyance, that he crossed the Dan, 
in Virginia, with his whole army, artillery and baggage. 
So narrow, however, was his escape, that the van of Corn- 
wallis's army arrived in time to witness the ferrying over of 
his rear. * 

Mortified as Lord Cornwall is was, by being thus disap- 
pointed of the fruits of his toilsome march, he consoled 
himself by the reflection that the American army being thus 
driven out of North Carolina, he was master of that state, 
and was in a condition to recruit his forces by the accession 
of the loyalists, with whom he had been led to believe that 
it abounded. He, therefore, summoned all true subjects of 
his majesty to repair to the royal standard, which he had 
erected at Hillsborough. This experiment had little success. 
The friends of the British government were in general timid, 
and diffident of hiB lordship's power ultimately to protect 
them. Their terrors were confirmed, when they learned that 
the indefatigable Greene had recrossed the Dan, and had cut 
off a body of tories who were on their march to join the 
royal forces, and that he had compelled Tarleton to retreat 
from the frontier of the province to Hillsborough. For seven 
days, the American commander manoeuvred within ten miles 
df the British camp ; and at the end of that time, having re- 
ceived reinforcements from Virginia, he resolved to give Lord 
Cornwallis battle. 

The engagement took place on the 15th of March, near 
Guildford Court-house. The American army consisted of 
4,400 men, of which, more than one-half were militia ; and 
the British of 2,400 veterans ; after a brisk cannonade in 
front the militia in advance were thrown into some confu- 
sion by the radi folly of a colonel, who, on the advance of 
the enemy, called out to an officer, at some distance, that ' he 
iKDuld be surrounded.' This alarm caused the North Carolina 
a^itia to fly. The Virginia militia, and the "Continental troops, 
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maintained the conflict spiritedly for an hoar and a half; but 
the discipline of the veteran British troops at length pre- 
vailed, and the Americans were obliged to retire ; but only to 
the distance of three miles. 

All the advantages of victory were on the side of the 
Americans, for although Lord Cornwallis kept the field, he 
had suffered such loss in the action, that he was unable to act 
on the offensive directly after, and was soon compelled to 
march towards Wilmington, leaving his sick^and wounded 
behind him. On this retreat he was pursued by General 
Greene as far as Deep river. 

At Wilmington, Lord Cornwallis made a halt for three 
days, for the purpose giving his troops some rest ; and at the 
end of that time, resolving to carry the war into Virginia, he 
marched to Petersburg, an inland town of that state, situated 
on James river. Hither it was expected that he would have 
been followed by the Americans ; but Greene, being aware 
that his lordship had by this movement approached nearer to 
the American main army, and confident that his movements 
would be closely watched by the Virginia militia, after mature 
consideration, adopted the bold measure of again penetrating 
into South Carolina. 

That state was in the military occupation of the British, 
who were, indeed, harassed by the partisan troops of Marion 
and Sumter, but were in such apparent strength, that there 
was reason to fear that the republicans, if not aided by further 
support, would abandon the cause of their country in despaipw 
The British had formed chains of posts, which, extending 
from the sea to the western extremity of the state, main- 
tained a mutual communication by strong patrols of bodies 
of horse. 

The first of these lines of defence was established on the 
Wateree, on the banks of which river, the British occupied 
the well fortified town of Camden, and Fort Watson, situated 
between that place and Charleston. The attack of the fort, 
Greene entrusted to Marion, who soon compelled its garrison 
to suriender on capitulation. 

In encountering Lord Rawdon, near Camden, Greene up 
not so fortunate. In consequence of the unsteadiness of a 
few of his troops, he was defeated, but moved off the ground 
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in such good order, that he saved his artillery, and though 
wounded, he took up a position, at the distance of about five 
miles from Camden, from which he sent out parties to inter- 
cept the supplies, of which he was apprised tnat his antago- 
nist was in the utmost need. 

In consequence of the vigilance of Greene in cutting off 
his resources' and of the loss of Fort Watson, which had 
been the link of his communication with Charleston, Lord 
Rawdon, after having in vain endeavoured to bring on a 
second general engagement with the Americans, was re- 
duced to the necessity of destroying a part ot his baggage, 
and retreating to the South side of the river Santee. This 
retrograde movement encouraged the friends of congress tr 
resume their arms, and hasten to reinforce the corps of Ma 
rion, who speedily made himself master of the British posts 
on the Congaree, the garrisons of which were in general 
made prisoners, whilst those who escaped that fate by a timely 
evacuation of their positions, made good their retreat to 
Charleston. 

Savannah river now presented the last line of defence held 
by the British, who there possessed the town of Augusta, and 
the post of Ninety-Six. The former of those places were 
attacked by Colonel Lee, and after a very obstinate defence 
on the part of the commander. Colonel Brown, it surrendered 
on honourable terms. 

The important post of Ninety-Six, commanded by Lieute- 
nant Colonel Cruger, was strongly fortified and defended by 
500 men. On reconnoitering the place, General Greene, 
whose army was not much more numerous than the garrison, 
determined to besiege it in form. He accordingly broke 
ground on the 25th of May, and pushed his works with 
such vigour, that he had approached within six yards of the 
ditch, and had erected a mound 30 feet high, from which his 
riflemen poured their shot with fatal aim upon the opposite 
parapet of the enemy, who were hourly expected to beat a 
parley. 

But this bright prospect of success was at once overclouded 
by the arrival of intelligence that Lord Rawdon, having re- 
ceived reinforcements from Ireland, was hastening to the 
relief of his countrymen at the head of 2,000 men. In this 
extrerbi^ Greene made a desperate effort to carry me plac« 
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by astault, bat was repulsed, and eyacaating the works which 
he had constructed with so much labour, he retreated to the 
northward, across the Saluda, whence he was followed by 
Lord Rawdon beyond the Ennoree. 

The feelings of the American commander on seeing the 
fruit of his toils thus suddenly and unexpectedly torn from 
his grasp, must have been of a most agonising nature. But 
Greene was gifted with an elasticity of spirit which prevented 
him from yielding to the pressure of misfortune, and his oppo- 
nents seldom found him more dangerous than immediately 
after sufferings defeat. On the present occasion, when some 
of his counsellors advised him to retreat to Virginia, he firmly 
replied, *I will recover South Carolina, or die in the attempt.* 

On maturely deliberating on the object of the campaign, and 
the relative situation of himself and the enemy, he was well 
aware that though Lord Rawdon was superior to him in the 
number as well as the discipline of his troops, yet if his lord- 
ship kept his army concentrated, hexould afford no encourage- 
ment, or even protection to the royalists, and that if it were 
divided, it might be beaten in detail. As he expected, the 
British commander, finding he coiild not bring him to an 
engagement, took the latter course, and withdrawing a 
detachment from Ninety-Six, re-established himself on the 
line of the Congaree. 

Within two days, however, after his arrival at the banks 
of that river, he was astonished to find his indefatigable 
enemy in his front, with numbers so recruited, that he thought 
it prudent to decline the battle which was offered him, and 
retreated to Orangeburgh, where he was joined by Lieutenant 
Colonel Cruger, who, in the present circumstances, had 
thought it prudent to evacuate his post at Ninety-Six. On 
the junction of the forces of these two commanders, Greene 
retired to the heights above Santee, whence he sent his active 
coadjutors, Marion and Sumter, with strong scouting parties, 
to intercept the communication between Orangeburgh and 
Charleston. 

As a last effort to maintain their influence in the centre of 
ihe state, the British took post in force, near the confluence of 
the Wateree ^d Congaree ; but on the approach of Greene, 
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tbey retreated for the space of 40 miles, and waited his threat- 
ened attack at the Eutaw Springs. Greene advanced with 
3,000 men, to attack them. The action was severe, and the 
Americans, both continental troops and militia, displayed the 
greatee^t intrepidity. The British were finally compelled to 
give way, and fled on all sides. Their loss, inclusive of pri- 
soners, was 1,100 men ; that of the Americans was above 500, 
of which number 60 were officers. After this signal defeat, 
the British were glad to abandon the interior of South Caro- 
lina to the victorious patriots, and take shelter in Charleston. 

Of all the incidents of the American revolutionary war, the 
most brilliant is this campaign of General Greene. At the 
head of a beaten army, undisciplined and badly equipped, he 
entered the state of South Carolina, which was occupied, from 
its eastern to its western extremity, by an enemy much supe- 
rior to him in numbers, in appointments, and in military ex- 
perience. But by his genius, his .courage, and his perseve- 
jrance, he broke their lines of operation, drove them from post 
to post, and though defeated in the Md^ he did not cease to 
harass them in detail, till he had driven them within the forti- 
^ations of the capital. 

Well did he merit the gold medal and the British standard 
bestowed on him by a vote of congress on this occasion. By 
his successes he revived the drooping spirits of the friends of 
independence in the southeirn states, -and prepared the way for 
the final victories which awaited the arms of his country in 
Virginia and which led to the happy termination of the war. 

Whilst the American commander was enjoying the honours 
bestowed upon him by his grateful pountrymen, as the just 
meed of his valour and skill in ^rms. Lord Rawdon, soon after 
his return to Charleston, by an example of severity, brought 
odium on the British cause, and fired the breasts of the conti- 
nentals with indignation. Amongst the American officers who 
distinguished themselves in the defence of South Carolina was 
Colonel Hayne, a gentleman of fortune, and of considerable 
influence in his neighbourhood. After the capitulation of 
Charleston, Hayne voluntarily surrendered himself to the Bri- 
tiiA authorities, requesting to be allowed his personal liberty 
on parole. This indulgence, usually granted tO officers of 
rank, he oould not obtain ; and was told that he must either 
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tik« the omth of all«gianee to his Britannic majesty, or flubmit 
to close confinement. 

In an evil hour, induced by family considerations, he chose 
the former alternative, and signed a declaration of fealty to 
George III, protesting, however, against the clause Which re- 
quired him to support the royal government with arms ; which 
clause the officer who received his submission, assured him it 
was not intended to enforce. Tlie officer in question, no 
doubt, in this assurance exceeded his authority, and Hayne 
was some time after summoned to join the royal standard. 
Regarding this as a breach of the contract into which he had 
entered with the British, he again took up arms on the side of 
independence, and having been taken prisoner in a skirmish 
with part of the royal forces, he was, without the formality of 
a trial, ordered for execution by Lord Rawdon. To the peti- 
tion of this unfortunate officer's family, as well as those of the 
inhabitants of Charleston, his lordship turned a deaf ear, and 
Hayne suffered as a rebel and a traitor. The death of this 
gallant soldier has left an eternal stigma on the character 
of Lord Rawdon. It was a measure dictated by savage cruel- 
ty and revenge and founded on no principle either of justice 
or policy. 

It has already been related, that after thie battle of Guildford, 
Lord Comwallis marched to Petersburg, in Virginia. His 
lordship did not take this step without hesitation. He Well 
knew the enterprising character of his opponent, and was aware 
of the probability of his making an incursion into South Caro- 
lina. He flattered himself, however, that the forces which he 
had left in that state, under the command of Lord Rawdon, 
would suffice to keep the Americans in check. In this idea 
he was confirmed by the result of the battle of Camden, and 
by the receipt of intelligence that three British regiments, 
which had sailed from Cork, might be expected speedily to 
arrive at Charleston. 

No longer anxious therefore, for the fate of South Carolina, 
he determined to march forwards, in the confident hope of 
increasing his military renown by the conquest of Virginia 
He accordingly advanced with rapidity from Petersburg to 
Manchester, on James River, with a view of crossing over 
from that place to Richmond, for the purpose of seizing a 
large quantity of stores and provisions, which had been de- 
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posited there bj the Americans. But on his arrival at Man- 
chester, he had the mortification to find that, on the day beforey 
^is depot had been removed by the Marquis de la Fayette, 
who, at the command of congress, had hastened from the head 
of the Elk to oppose him. 

Having crossed James River at Westow, his lordship 
marched through Hanover county to the South Anna River, 
followed at a guarded distance by the marquis, who, in this 
critical contingency, finding his forces inferior to those of the 
enemy, wisely restrained the vivacity which is the usual cha- 
racteristic of his age and country. But having effected a junc- 
tion with General Wayne, which brought his numbers nearly 
toian equality with those of the British, and having once more, 
by a skilful manoeuvre, saved his stores, which had been re* 
moved to Albemarle old Court-house, he displayed so bold a 
front, that the British commander fell back to Richmond, and 
thence to Williamsburgh. 

On his arrival at the latter place. Lord Oornwallis received 
despatches from Sir Henry Clinton, requiring him to send in- 
stantly from his army a detachment to the relief of New York, 
which was threatened with a combined attack by the French 
and the Americans. The consequent diminution of his force 
induced his lordship to cross James River, and to march in 
the direction of Portsmouth. Before, however, the reinforce- 
ments destined for New York had sailed, he received counter 
orders and instructions from Sir Henry Clinton, in pursuance 
of which he conveyed his army, amounting to 7,000 men, to 
Yorktown, which place he proceeded to fortify with the ut- 
most skill and industry. 

The object of Lord Cornwallis in thus posting himself at 
Yorktown, was to co-operate in the subjugation of Virginia 
with a fleet which he was led to expect would about this time 
proceed from the West Indies to the Chesapeake. Whilst 
his lordship was anxiously looking for the British pennants, 
he had the mortification, on the 30th of August, to see the 
Count de Grasse sailing up the bay with 28 sail of the 'line, 
three of which, accompanied by a proper number of frigate^t 
wvre immediately despatched to block up York river. 
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The French Tessels had no sooner anchored, than they 
landed a force of 3,200 men, who, under the command of the 
Marquis of St. Simon, effected a junction with the army of 
La Fayette, and took post at Williamsburgh. Soon after this 
operation, the hopes of the British were revived by the ap« 
pearance off the capes of Virginia, of Admiral Graves, with 
20 sail of the line, a force which seemed to be competent to 
extricate Lord Comwaliis from his difficult position. These 
hopes, however, proved delusive. 

On the 7th of September, M. de Grasse encountered the 
British fleet, and a distant fight took place, in which the 
French seemed lo rely more on their mancBuvring than on 
their valour. The reason of this was soon apparent. In the 
course of the night that followed the action, a squadron of 8 
line of battle ships, safely passed the British, and joined De 
Grasse, in consequence of which accession of strength to his 
antagonist. Admiral Graves thought it prudent to quit that part 
of the coast, and retire to New York. This impediment to 
their operations having been removed, the Americans and 
French directed the whole of their united efforts to the capture 
ofYorktown. 

This had not, however, been the original design of General 
Washington at the commencement of the campaign. Early 
in the spring, he had agreed with Count Rochambeau to lay 
siege to New York, in concert with a French fleet which was 
expected to reach the neighbourhood of Staten IslandJn the 
month of August. He had accordingly issued orders for con- 
siderable reinforcements, especially of militia, to join his army 
in proper time to Commence the projected op^ations. 

The French troops under Rochambeau having arrived punc- 
tually at his encampment near Peekskill, General Washing- 
ton advanced to King's Bridge, and hemmed in the British 
on York Island. Every preparation seemed now to be in 
forwardness for the commencement of the siege; ^ui^the 
militia came in tardily. The adjacent states were dilalbry fa 
sending in their quotas of troops ; and whilst he was im- 
patiently awaiting their arrival, Washington had the mortifica- 
tion to receive intelligence that Clinton had received a re- 
inforcement of 3,000 Germans. 
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Whilst his mind was agitated by this disappointment, and 
chagrined by that want of zeal on the part of the middle states 
which he apprehended could not but bring discredit on tiis 
country in the estimation of his allies, he was relieved from 
his distresses by the news of the success of Greene in driving 
Lord Cornwallis into Yorktown; and at the sameiime learn« 
ing that the destination of Count de Grasse was the Chesa- 
peake, and not Staten Island, he resolved to transfer his 
operations to the state of Virginia. Still, however, he kept 
up an appearance of persevering in his original intention of 
making an attack upon New York, and in this feint he was 
aided by the circumstance, that when this was in reality his 
design, a letter in which he detailed his plans for its prosecu- 
tion, had been intercepted and read by Sir Henry Clinton. 

When, therefore, in the latter end of August, he. broke up 
his encampment at Peekskill, and directed his march to the 
south, the British commander, imagining that this movement 
was only a stratagem calculated to throw him off his guard, 
and that the Americans and French would speedily return to 
take advantage of his expected negligence, remained in his 
quarters, and redoubled his exertions to strengthen his posi-> 
tion. In ponsequence of this error he lost the opportunity 
of impeding the march of the allied army, and of availing^ 
himself of the occasions which might have presented them-^ 
selves of bringing it to action before it could effect a junc^ 
tion with the troops already assembled in the vicinity of 
Yorktown. 

As soon, however, as Sir Henry Clinton was convinced of 
General Washington's intention of proceeding to the south- 
ward, with a view of bringing him back, he employed Arnold, 
with a sufficient naval and military force, on an expedition* 
against New London. Arnold passed from Long Island, and 
on the forenoon of the 6th of September landed his troops 
on both sides of the harbour ; those on the New London side 
being under his own immediate orders, and those on th& 
Groton side under Lieutenant Colonel Eyre. 

As the works "at New London were very imperfect, no* 
vigorous resistance was there made, and the place was taken: 
possession of with little loss. But Fort Griswold, on the 
Groton side, was in a more finished state, and the small gar 
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riton made a most spirited resistance. It was finally carried 
at the point of the bayonet ; when, though opposition had 
ceased, a most cruel and murderous carnage ensued. A 
British officer inquired who commanded the fort. Colonel 
Ledyard answered, * I did, but you do now,* at the same time 
surrendering his sword. The officer seized it and instantly 
plunged it in the bosonl of the brave patriots His troops 
were not backward in following this atrocious example. Of 
the 160 men composing the garrison, but forty were spared. 
The loss of the British was considerable. The town of New 
London and a large amount of valuable property were then 
destroyed. After this characteristic proceeding, the traitor 
Arnold returned with his troops to New York. - 

This predatory excursion, had no effect in diverting Ge- 
neral Washington from his purpose, or in retarding his pro- 
gress southward. He marched on without molestation and 
reached Williamsburgh on the 14th of September, and im- 
mediately on his arrival with General Knox, Count Rocham- 
beau and other officers visited the Count de Grasse on board 
his flag ship, the ViUe de Paris, and settled with him the plan 
of their future operations. 

In pursuance of this arrangement, the combined forces, to 
the amount of 12,000 men, assembled at Williamsburgh, on 
the 25th of September ; and on the 30th of the same month 
marched forward to invest Torktown, whilst the French fleet, 
moving to the month of York river, cut off Lord Cornwallis 
from any communication with a friendly force by water. 

His lordship's garrison amounted to 7,000 men, and the 
place was strongly fortified. On the right it was secured by 
a marshy ravine, extending to such a distance along the front 
of the defences as to leave them accessible only to the extent 
of about 1,500 yards. , This space was defended by strong 
lines, beyond which, on the extreme left, were advanced two 
redoubts, which enfiladed their approach to Gloucester Point, 
on the other side of York -river, the channel of which is here 
narrowed to the breadth of a mile, which post was also suffi- 
ciently garrisoned, and strongly fortified. Thus secured in 
his position, Lord Cornwallis beheld the approach of the 
enemy with firmness, especially as he had received de- 
spatches from Sir Henry Clinton, announcing his in^ntion 
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of sending 5,000 men in a fleet of 23 ' ahips of the line, to 
bis relief. 

The allied forces on their arrival from Williamsburgh im- 
, mediately commenced the inveeture both of Yorklown and 
Gloucester Point ; and on the 10th of October, they opened 
iheir batteries witli such etTect, that their shells, flying over 
the town, reached the shipping in the harbour, and set fire to 
the Charon frigate, and to a transport. On that day, loo, 
Lord Cornwaliis received a comrounicadon from Sir Henry 
Clinton, conveying to him the unwelcome intelligence that 
he doubted whether it would be in his power to send him the 
aid which he had promised. 

On the following morning the allied army commenced their 
second parallel, and finding themselves in this advanced posi- 
tion, severely annoyed by the two redoubts which have been 
mentioned above, they resolved to storm (hem. In order to 
render available the spirit of emulation which existed be- 
tween (he troops of the allied nations, and to avoid any causes 
of jealousy to either, the attack of the one was committed to 
the French, and that of the other to the Americana. The 
latter were commanded by the Marquis de la Payette, and the 
former by the Baron ViomineL 

On the evening of the 14th, as soon as it was dark, the 
parties marched to the assault with unloaded arms. The 
redoubt which the Americans attacked was defended by a 
major, some inferior officers, and 45 privates. The assailants 
advanced with such rapidity, without returning a shot lo ibo 
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beary fire witii whidi they were receired, that in a few 
minutea they were in poeseasion of the work, having had 
eight men killed and 28 wounded in the attack. Eight British 
privatea were killed^ the major, aome other officers, and 17 
privates were made prisoners, and the rest escaped. Although 
the Americans were highly exasperated by the recent mas- 
sacre of their conntrymen in Fort Griswold by Arnold's 
detachment, yet not a man of the British was injured after 
reaistance had ceased. Retaliation had been talked of, but 
was not exercised. 

The French party advanced with equal courage and ra- 
pidity, and were auccessful ; bnt as the fortification which 
they attacked was occupied by a greater force, the defence 
was more vigorous, and the loss of the assailants more severe. 
There were 120 men in the redoubt, of whom 18 were killed 
and 42 taken prisoners; the rest made their escape. The 
French lost nearly 100 men killed or wounded. During the 
night these two redoubts were included in the second pa- 
rallel ; and in the course of the next day, some howitzers 
were placed on Ihem, which in the afternoon opened on the 
besieged. 

On the 16th of October, a sally was made from the gar- 
rison, but with indifferent success ; and Lord Cornwallis was 
now convinced that he could only avoid surrender by effect- 
ing his escape by Gloucester Point. Seeing himself, therefore, 
reduced to the necessity of trying this desperate expedient, 
he prepared as many boats as he could 'procure, and on the 
night of the 16th of October attempted to convey his army 
over York river to the opposite promontory. But Uie ele- 
ments were adverse to his operations. The first division of 
his troops was disembarked in safety ; but when the second 
was on its passage, a storm of wind and rain arose, and drove 
it down the river. * 

Though this second embarkation worked its way back to 
Yorktown on the morning* of the 17th, Lord Cornwallis was 
convinced, however unwillingly, that protracted resiataMiv 
was vain. No aid appeared from New York-^— his worHi^ 
were ruined — the fire from the besiegers' batteries swept thcf 
town ; and sickness had diminished the effective force of the 
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rarriaon. In these circa ma tan cea, aothing remained for bim 
but to negotiate lermR of capitulation- 
He accordingly seat a flag of truce, and h&ving agreed to 
f^ye up his troops as prisoners of war to congress, and the 
naval force to France, he ou the IQth of October, marched 
oat of his lines with folded colours ; and proceeding to a 
field at a short distance from ^e town, he surrendered in Ge- 
neral Lincoln, with ^e same formalities which had been pre- 
scribed to thai officer at Charleston, eighteen months before. 
Another coincidence was remarked oa this occasion. The 
capitulation under which Lord Gornwallia surrendered v/ns 
drawn up by Lieutenant Colonel Laurens, whose father had 
filled the office of president of congress, an'd having been 
t«ken prisoner when on his voyage lo Holland, in quality of 
ambassador from the United Slates to the Dutch Sepublic, 
had been consigned, under a charge of high treason, to a ri- 
goroiiB custody in the tower of London, of which fortress his 
Ktrdship was constable. 

Had Lord Gomwallis been able to hold out five days longer 
than he did, he might possibly have been relieved ; for on the 
24th of October a British fleet, conveying an army of 7,000 
men, arrived off the Chesapeake ; but finding that his lord- 
ship had already surrendered, this armament returned to New 
York and Sandy Hook. 

. It was with reason that congress pawed a vote of thanks 
to the captors of Yorktown, and that they went in procession 
on the 24th of October, to celebrate the triumph of their arras, 
by expressing, in the solemnities of a religious service, their 
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gratitude to Almighty God for this signal success. The sur- 
render of Lord Comwallis was the virtual termination of the 
war. 

From this time forward, to the signature of the treaty of 
peace, the British were cooped up in New York, Charleston, 
and Savannah, From these posts they now and then, indeed, 
made excursions for the purpose of foraging and plunder; 
but being utterly unable to appear in force in the interior of 
the country, they found ^emselves incompetent to (iarry on 
any operations calculated to promote the main object oi the 
war — the subjugation of the United States. Perseverance, 
however, still seemed a virtue to the British cabinet. Imme« 
diately after the arrival of intelligence of the capture by the 
Americans of a second British army, George III declared, in 
a speech to parliament, * that he should not answer the trust 
committed to the sovereign of a free people, if he consented 
to sacrifice, either to his own desire of peace, or to their tem« 
porary ease and relief, those essential rights and permanent 
mterests, upon the maintenance and preservation of which 
the future strength and security of the country must for ever 
depend.' 

When called upon in the howsle of commons for an expla- 
nation of this vague and assuming language. Lord North 
avowed that it was the intention of ministers to carry on in 
North America * a war of posts ;' and such was, at that mo- 
ment, the state of the house, that, in despite of the eloquence 
of Mr. Fox, who laboured to demonstrate the absurdity of 
this new plan, a majority of 218 to 129 concurred in an ad- 
dress, which was an echo of the king's speech. 

But the loud murmurs of the people, groaning beneath the 
weight of taxation, and indignant under a sense of national 
misrule, at length penetrated the walls of the senate-house. 
Early in the year 1782, motion after motion was made in th^ 
house of commons, expressive of the general wish for the 
termination of hostilities with the United States. The minis- 
ter held out with obstinacy, though, on each renewal of the 
debate, he saw his majority diminish ; till at length, on the 
27th of February, on a motion of General Conway, expressly 
directed against the further prosecution of offensive war on 
the continent of North America, he was left iu a minority of 
nineteen. 
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This victory was followed up by an address from the honse 
to his majesty, in favour of peace. To this address so equivo- 
cal an answer was returned by the crown, that the friends of 
pacification deemed it necessary to speak in still plainer terms ; 
and, on the 4th of March, the house of commons' declared, 
that, whosoever should advise his majesty to any further pro- 
secution of offensive war against the colonies of North Ame- 
rica, should be considered as a public enemy. 

This was the death blow of Lord North's administration. 
His lordship retired from office early in the month of March, 
and was succeeded by the Marquis of Rockingham, the 
efforts of whose ministry were as much and as cordially di- 
rected to peace as those of Lord Shelburne's. On the death 
of the marquis, which took place soon after he had assumed 
the' reins of government, the Earl of Shelburne was called on 
to preside over his majesty's councils, which, under his aus- 
pices, were directed to the great object of pacification. 

To this all the parties interested were well inclined. The 
English nation was weary of a civil war in which it had ex- 
perienced so many discomfitures. The king of France, who 
had reluctantly consented to aid the infant republic of North 
America, was mortified by the destruction of the fleet of De 
GraBse, in the West Indies, whither he had sailed after the 
fall of Yorktown, and been defeated by Rodney. The Spa- 
niards were disheartened by the failure of their efforts to 
repossess themselves of Gibraltar ; and the Dutch were im- 
patient under the suspension of their commerce. 

Such being the feelings of the belligerents, the negotiations 
for a treaty of peace between Great Britain and the United 
States were opened at Paris, by Mr. Fitzherbert and Mr. 
Oswald, on the part of the former power, and by John Adams, 
Doctor Frankliuj John Jay, and Henry Laurens, on behalf 
of the latter. 

After a tedious and intricate negotiation, in which the firm- 
ness, judgment, and penetration of the American commission* 
ers were fully exercised, preliminary articles of peace were 
signed on the 30th of November, 1782; and news of the 
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eoBclarion of a feneral peace raaehed the United State* early 
next April. 

By thia proTiaional treaty ^e independence of the thirteen 
United Stalee waa nnreeerTcdly acknowledged by his Britan- 
nic majesty, who, moreover, conceded to them an nnliroited 
right of fishing on the banks of Newfoundland, and the river 
8t. Law^nce, and all other places where they had been ac- 
customed to fish. All that the British plenipotentaries could 
obtain for the American loyalists was, a provision that con- 
gress should earnestly recommend to the legislatures of their 
respective states the most lenient consideration of their case, 
and a restitution of their confiscated property. 

The independence of the United States was acknowledged, 
and peace with Great Britain had been concluded; but the 
dangers of America were not at ah end. She had succeeded 
in repelling foreign aggression, but was threatened with ruin 
by internal dissension. 

In the interval between the cessation of hostilities and the 
disbanding of the troops, congress found itself in a trying and 
perilous situation. The army was in a state of high dissatis- 
faction and irritation. In October, 1780, a season of danger 
and alarm, congress promised half pay to the officers on the 
conclusion of peace. The resolution to this effect not having 
been ratified by the requisite number of states, was in danger 
of remaining a dead letter. In the month of December, 1782, 
soon after going into winter quarters, the officers had present- 
ed a memorial and petition to congress, and deputed a com- 
mittee of their number to call its attention to the subject. 
Their request was, that all arrears due to them might be paid, 
and that, instead of granting them half pay for life, congrese 
would allow them five years of full pay when the army should 
be disbanded. 

The unwarrantable delay of congress in granting this very 
reasonable request of those who had shed their blood, and 
spent their fortunes and the best portion of their lives in de- 
fending the country, excited a serious commotion in that part 
of the army which was stationed at Newburg. In March, 
1783, an ably written address, appealing strongly to their in- 
dignant feelings, and recommending an appeal to ihe fears of 
congress, was privately distributed among the officers ; and at 
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the same time a meeting of the officers was proposed, for the 
purpose of considering the means of obtaining redress. The 
sensation caused by the injustice of congress was increased 
to an alarming degree by this eloquent address, and it is dif- 
ficult to say what might have been the result of the proposed 
meeting, had not the commander in chief fortunately been on 
the spot. 

WashingUm cleariy saw the danger, and prohibited the 
meeting ; but deeming it safer to direct and weaken the cur- 
rent, than immediately to oppose it, he appointed a similar 
meeting on a subsequent day.. General Gates, as the senior 
officer of rank, presided. General Washington, who had been 
diligent in preparing the minds of the officers for the occasion, 
addressed the assembly, strongly combated the address, and, 
by his sound reasoning and high influential character, suc- 
ceeded in dissipating the storm. 

These proceedings of the officers induced congress to pay 
some regard to its promises, and to grant their request for a 
commutation of half pay for a sum equal to five years' full pay. 
The disbanding of the army, which was still in a state of irri- 
tation, from having large arrears of pay, and many of them not 
money enough to supply their most pressing wants, was a 
dangerous experiment. Other armies disbanded under such 
circumstances had often formed themselves into companies of 
/ree-booters, and ravaged the country they had previously de- 
fended. Bdt congress understood the true character of their 
patriot army, and boldly ran the risk of dismissing it unpaid. 
No convulsion followed. The soldiers quietly returned to 
their homes, and re|umed the arts of peace, content with the 
humblest lot in the land, which they had just freed from foreign 
enemies, and placed among the most highly favoured nations 
of the earth. Previous to this event, however, on the 19th of 
April, 1783, the day which completed the eighth year of the 
wap^ the cessation of hostilities with Great Britain was, by 
order of General Washington, prodaimed in the American 
camp^ 

The American forces still remained i^^eir pdsts, awaiting 
the entire removal of the enemy's troops Irom the country 
On the 25th of November, the British troops evacuated New 
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York, and an American detachment, under General Knox, took 
possession of the town. General Washington and governor 
Clinton, accompanied by a number of civil and military officers 
and respectable citizens, soon afterwards entered the city; and 
the Americans, after a struggle which had lasted eight years, 
thus gained full and undisputed possession of the entire terri 
tory of the United States. 

General Washington's military career was now about t6 
close ; and on the 4th of December, 1783, he met the princi- 
pal officers of the army at Francis' tavern, in New York. 
The officers assembled at noon, and their revered ttad beloveo 
commander soon entered the room. His emotions were too 
strong to be concealed ; filling a glass, and addressing the of* 
ficers, he said, * With a heart full of love and gratitude, I now 
take leave of you, and devoutly wish that your latter dayft 
may be as prosperous and happy as your former oiies have 
been honourable.' Having drank, he added, * I cannot come 
to take each of you by the hand, but shall be obliged to yon 
if each of you will come and take me by the hand.' In the 
midst of profound silence, and with the liveliest sensibility 
and tenderness, each of the officers took him by the hand ; 
and at the close of the affecting ceremony, they all accom- 
panied him to Whitehall, where a barge was in readiness to 
carry him across the river. Having embarked, General 
Washington turned round to his late companions in arms, 
took off his hat, respectfully bowed to them, and bade them 
a silent farewell. They returned the compliment, and went 
back in mute procession to the place where they had assem- 
bled. 

Congress was then sitting at Annapolis, in Maryland, and 
thither General Washington proceeded, for the purpose of re* 
signing that power which he had so successfully exercised. 
He remained a few days in Philadelphia, in order to settle his 
accounts with- the treasury ; and on the 19th of December, 
arrived at Annapolis. 

At noon on the 23d, in presence of a numerous company 
of spectator?, he resigned his commission into the hands of 
congress, and afterwards retired to his mansion at Mount 
Vernon. 

* In the course of the revolution,' says a foreign writer, « a 
number of men of no mean abilities arose, both in the military 
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and civil departments ; but General Washington appears with 
pre-eminent lustre among them all ; not by the brilliancy of his 
genius, but by the soundness of his understanding, and the 
moral dignity of his character. His courage was unquestion- 
able, but it was governed by discretion. He was mot remark- 
able for quickness of perception or apprehension ; but, when 
he had time to deliberate, he was judicious in his decision. 
His glory, however, lies in- the moral excellence of his cha- 
racter, his^spotless integrity, disinterested patriotism, general 
humanity, invincible fortitude, and inflexible perseverance. 
In trying times, he occupied the most difficult situation in 
which a man can be placed. At the head of a turbulent sol- 
diery, unaccustomed to military subordination, he was exposed 
on the one side to the clamours and calumnies of an ignorant 
and fluctuating populace, who were forward to condemn the 
wisdom which they had- not the capacity to comprehend, and 
to reprobate plans which did not suit their little interests and 
feeble judgments. On the other side he was fettered by the 
presumption of rulers, who werq forward to decide on what 
they did not understand, to enjoin measures the consequences 
of which they did not foresee, and to dictate on subjects of 
which they had but a vory imperfect knowledge He was 
unmoved by the clamours of ihe former; and he bore, with 
invincible patience, the aberrations of the latter ; he remon- 
strated and reasoned with them, and often succeeded in setting 
them right. With a steady hand he steered the vessel amidst 
the terrors of the storm, and through fearful breakers brought 
it safe into port. America owes him much, and seems not in- 
sensible of the obligation. She has done honour to him and 
to herself, by calling her capital by his name ; but it would be 
still far more honourable and advantageous to her, were all her 
people to imitate his virtues, and the character of every Ame- 
rican to reflect the moral image of General Washington.' 

The American revolutionary war, says a British historian, 
might have been prevented by the timely concession of free- 
dom from internal taxation^ as imposed by the British parlia- 
ment, and by an abstinence, on the part of the crown, from a 
violation of this important particular of chartered rights. The 
confidential letters of Doctor Franklin evince that it was with 
extreme reluctance the American patriots adopted the measure 
of severing the colonies from the mother country. But when 
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they had taken this decisive step, by the declaration of Inde- 
pendence, they firmly resolved to abide by the consequences 
of their own act ; and with the single exception of Georgia, 
never, even in the most distressful contingences of the war, 
did any public body of the provinces, show any disposition 
to renew their allegiance to the king of Great Britain. Still, 
it has been doubted, considering the conduct of the inhabitants 
of the Jerseys, when Washington was retreating before Ge- 
neral Howe, whether, had the British commanders restrained 
their troops, with the strioiness of discipline, and exercised 
toward the American people the conciliatory spirit evinced in 
Canada by Sir Guy Carleton, the fervour of resistance might 
not have been considerably abated. 

But for their own discomfiture and our good, the British 
generally conducted the war with cruelty and rancour. Our 
patriotic citizens were treated by their soldiery not as ene- 
mies entitled to the courtesies df war, but as rebels whose 
lives and property lay at the mercy of the victors. Hence 
devastation marked the track of the invading forces, while the 
inhabitants found their truest safety in resistance, and their 
best shelter in the republican camp. Nor will he who reads 
the minute details of the eventful contest be surprised, that 
the British ministry persevered in the war when success might 
have appeared to be hopeless. It is now well known, as we 
have already had occasion to remark, that George IH revolted 
from the idea of concession to his disobedient subjects, and 
was determined to put all to the hazard, rather than acknow- 
ledge their independence. Lord North, at ah early period of 
the war, had teisgivings as to its ultimate smnsess, but he 
had not firmness enough to give his sovereign unwelcome 
advice ; whilst Lord George Germain and the other ministers 
fully sympathised with the royal feelings, and entered heartily 
into the views of their master. - 

They were apprised, from time to time, of the destitute 
condition of the American srmy, but living as they were, 
with the selfishness and venality of courts and political par- 
ties, they could not conceive the idea of men sacrificing hesdth, 
property, and life, for their country's good. When Wash- 
mgton sufiered reverses in the field, such men imagined that 
the affairs of the congress were desperate, and flattered them- 
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selves that the great body of the colonists, wearied and dis- 
heartened by successive defeats, would be glad to accept the 
royal mercy, and return to their allegiance. 

In these notions they were confirmed by the loyalists, who, 
giving utterance to their wishes rather than stating the truth, 
afforded the most incorrect representations of the ^clings and 
temper of their countrymen. Some of these going over to 
England, were received with favour, in high circles, and by 
their insinuations kept up to the last the delusion of the go- 
iTiemment. These individuals at length fell the victims of their 
own error. Traitors to their country, they lost their property 
by acts of confiscation, and while they lived on the bounty of 
the British crown, they had the mortification to see the coun- 
try which they had deserted,. rise to an exalted rank among 
the nations of the earth. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

FORMATION OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 

It was natural that the severe struggle of the Revolution 
should be followed by a season of comparative exhaustion and 
weakness. This effect was felt by the people of the United 
States for a considerable period after peace as well as inde- 
pendence had been secured. The enthusiasm of a popular 
contest terminating in victory, began to subside, and the 
sacrifices of the Revolution sooii became known and felt. 
The claims of those who had toiled, fought and suffered in 
the arduous conflict, wjere strongly urged, and the govern- 
ment had neither resources nor power to satisfy them. 

The general government had no separate and exclusive 
fund ; but was under the necessity of making requisitions on 
the state governments for all money required for national 
purposes. When called upon for the fund^ to pay the ar- 
rears due to the army, and the interest on the public debt, the 
state legislatures were neither willing, nor indeed able to 
meet the demand. The wealth of The country had been ex- 
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haatted by the war; and the proper method of drawing on ita 
future reaources, so well underatood and so extensively em- 
ployed at present, had not been yet diacovered and applied 
by the general or the state gorernments. 

Taxes could not be collected, because ^ere was no money 
to represent the value of the little pergonal property which 
had not been, and the land which could not be, destroyed ; 
and commerce, though preparing to burst from Its thraldom, 
had not yet had time to restore to the annual produce of the 
country its exchangeable value. The states owed each a 
heavy debt for local services rendered during the Revolution, 
for which it was bound to provide, and each had its own do« 
mestie government to support. 

Under these circumstances, it is not suq)ri8ing that each 
state was anxious to retain for its own benefit, the small but 
rising revenue derived from foreign commerce ; and that the 
custom-houses in each commercial city were considered as 
the most valuable sources of income which the states pos- 
sessed. Each state therefore made its own regulations, its 
tariff, and tonnage duties, and as a natural consequence, the 
different states clasl^ed with each other ; one foreign nation 
became moK favoured than another under the same circum- 
stances ;^^d oqc i^ate pursued a system injurious to the 
interests of others. . ; 

Hence the co£^den($e of foreign countries was destroyed; 
and they couldWt enter- into treaties of commerce, with the 
general government, since they were not likely to be carried 
into effect. A general decay of trade, the rise of imported 
merchandise, the fall of produce, and an uncommon decrease 
in the value of lands ensued. 

In Massachusetts where several laws were passed for the 
collection of taxes and debts, the discontent was so great that 
it led to open rebellion against the state government. In 
August, 1784, a large body of insurgents assembled and took 
possession of the court house, in order to prevent the deci- 
sion of causes and the consequent issue of executions. A 
similar mob compelled the court at Worcester to adjourn in 
September. The same spirit of disaffection was manifested 
in New Hampshire,^ and the legislature itself was menaced 
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by an assemblage of the populace. This insurrection, how 
ever, was speedily quelled by the decisive measures of th« 
government. 

In Massachusetts the spirit of insurrection held out longer. 
The leader of the malcontents, Daniel Shays, raised a l^dy 
of 300 men, proceeded to Springfield, where the supreme 
court was sitting, and surrounding the court house, com- 
pelled the judges to adjourn. After this success his adhe 
rents increased so considerably, that it became necessary to 
order out an army of 4,000 men to put a stop to their pro- 
ceedings. This force was placed under the direction of Ge- 
neral Lincoln, who, having first afforded sufficient protection 
to the court at Worcester to enable the judges r to resume 
their functions, marched to Springfield whei^the insurgents 
were on the point of seizing the state arsenal. A single well 
directed fire of artillery served to disperse the rebels and re- 
store public order. The chief insurgents were afterwards 
tried, and fourteen of them sentenced to death. But all were 
ultimately pardoned. ^ 

The time at length came when the public mind gave 
tokens of being prepared for a change in the- constitution of 
the general government— an occurrence the nopessity of 
which had been long foreseen by Washington, Adams, and 
other distinguished patriots of that period. The evils result- 
ing from the weakness and inefficiency of the old confedera- 
tion had become so intolerable that the voice of the nation 
cried out for relief. 

The first decisive measures proceeded from the merchants, 
who came forward simultaneously in all parts of the country, 
with representations of the utter prostration of the mercantile 
interests, and petitions for a speedy and efficient remedy. It 
was shown, that the advantages of this most important source 
of national prosperity, were flowing into the hands of 
foreigners, and that the native merchants were suffering for 
the want of a just protection, and a uniform system of trade. 
The wis^ and reflecting were convinced that some decided 
eflbrts were necessary to strengthen the general government, 
or that a dissolution of the union, and perhaps a dovrastating 
anarchy, would be inevitable. ^ , , 
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The first step towards the formation of a new cons^itutiont 
was raiher accidental than premeditated. Certain citizens of 
Virginia and Maryland had formed a scheme for promoting 
the navigation of the Potomac river and Chesapeake bay, and 
commissioners were appointed by those two states to meet at 
Alexandria, in March, 1785, and devise some plan of opera- 
tion. These persons made a visit to Mount Vernon, andt 
while there, it was proposed among themselves that more 
important objects should be connected with the purpose at 
first in view, and that the state governments should be soli- 
cited to appoint other commissioners' with more enlarged 
powers, instructed to form a plan foe maintaining a naval 
force in the Chesapeake, and also to fix upon some system 
of duties, upon exports and imports, in which both states 
should agree, and that in the end, congress should be peti- 
tioned to allow these privileges. 

This project was approved by the legislature of Virginia, 
and commissioners were acoardingly appointed. The same 
legislature passed a resolutioA, recommending the design to 
other states, and inviting them to unite, by their commis- 
sioners, in an attempt to establish such a system of com- 
mercial r^ations as would promote general harpony and 
prosperity. Five states, in addition to^Virginia,. acceded to 
this proposition, namely, Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and New York. From these states, commis- 
sioners assembled at Annapolis, in September, 1786, but they 
had hardly entered into a discussion of the topics which- na- 
turally forced themselves into view, before they discovered 
the powers with which they were entrusted, to be so limited, 
as to tie up their hands from effecting any purpose that co(u]d 
be of .essential utility. On this account, as well as from the 
circumstance, that so few states were' represented, they 
wisely declined deciding on any important measures in re • 
ference to the particular subjects for which they had come 
together. This convention is memorable, however, as having 
been the prelude to the one which followed. 

Before the commissioners adjourned, a report was agreed 
upon, in which the necessity of a revision and reform of the 
articles of the old federal compact was strongly urged, and 
which contained a recommendation to all the state legisla- 
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tares, for the appointment of deputies, to meet at Philadel- 
phia, with more ample powers and instructions. This report 
was laid before congress, and a resolution was passed by that 
body, recommending a convention for the purpose of re* 
vising the articles of confederation, and giving a more sub- 
stantial and efficient form to the constitution of the general 
government. 

In conformity with these recommendations, a convention 
of delegates from the several states met at Philadelphia, in 
May, 1787. Of this body of eminent statesmen,. George 
Washington was unanimously elected president. He had 
been early solicited to add the weight of his influence to the 
convention by Mr. Madison, one of its strongest advocates, 
but had with characteristic modesty declined* No denial, 
However, would be taken either by the legislature of Vir- 
ginia, who elected him a delegate, or by the august body 
itself, who chose that the chief of the revolution should pre- 
side over its deliberations, while forming the constitution of 
the country which he had saved from oppression and anarchy. 

The convention was composed of some of the most illns- 
trious men, whose names adorn our national history. Be- 
side$ Washington himself, there were Adams, Je^erson, Ma- 
dison, Patrick Henry, Franklin, Hamilton, Jay, Randolph, 
the Lees, and a host of others. The discussion and arrange- 
ment of the several articles, was carried on with closed doors, 
and lasted four months. At length, on the 17th of September, 
the proposed constitution was made public. It was presented 
to congress, and by that body submitted ta the several states 
for acceptance. 

This constitution is essentially different from the old 
articles of confederation. The most important point of dif- 
ference, consists in giving to the general government the con- 
troul of the revenue, and the regulation of commerce ; and 
thus enabling the cotfgress to raise money directly from the 
people, instead of resorting to the old system of requisitions 
oh the state governments^ which had been found totally in- 
efficient. 

By the constitution of the United States, the government 
is made to consist of three departments, the legislative, ex 
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ecutire and jadicial. The legislative or law-making depart- 
ment, consists of a senate and house of representatives, col- 
lectively styled the congress. The members of the house 
of representatives are chosen by the people, in districts con- 
taining a certain number of inhabitants ; and they hold the 
office for two years. 

The senators are chosen by the state legislature, two from 
each state, to hold office for six years, one-third of the senate 
being renewed every two years. Besides assisting in the 
making of laws, this body confirms the appointments of ex- 
ecutive officers made by the president, and ratifies treaties. 

The executive department consists of the president, and 
the officers appointed by him, to execute the laws. The 
president is appointed by electors, who are chosen by the 
people ; or by the representatives, when there is no choice 
by a majority of the electors. He is elected for four years 
but may be elected again. The command of the army and 
navy, the appointment of all civil, military and aaval officers, 
acting by authority of the United States, and th^ ratification 
of treaties are vested in him, the two latter powers being sub- 
ject, however, to the xsonfirmation or rejection of ^e senate. 

Another important power of the president is, that of put- 
ting a. negative, or veto, on such acts of congress as he may 
disapprove. A majority of two-thirds of both houses is then 
necessary, in order to give the act the authority of a law, 
without the sanction of the president. 

By the constitution, congress is authorised to declare war, 
raise and support armies, maintain a navy, collect revenue, lay 
direct ta^Kes, regulate commerce, coin money, and provide in 
general for the security and welfare of the nation. 

The judicial department of the government consists of a 
supreme court, and such district courts as congress may esta- 
blish. The judges in these courts have jurisdiction of all 
cases arising under the laws of the United States, and under 
treaties, as well as the cases between individuals of difierent 
states, and between foreigners and citizens. 

The constitution no sooner appeared, than it was attacked 
with great earnestness by a powerful party. Various objec- 
tions were made to its several provisions, and a discussion 
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in the public jouraals ensued, lirely and animated, in propor* 
tion to the importance of the subject, it was indeed a <|ues* 
tion of life and death to the political existence of the nation , 
and the parties to which it gave rise, have under differen\ 
names divided the country ever since. 

The chief supporters of the constitution, Madison, Hamil* 
ton and Jay, had published, while it was under consideration, 
a series of letters, signed the Federtdist, a name which was 
subsequently applied to the party who adopted their opinions. 
Their opposers were styled anti-federalists,a designation which 
was afterwards changed to republicans, democrats, and sundry 
other terms ; the party meanwhile preserving its identity, by 
opposing such measures as appeared to them calculated to 
withdraw power from the^ people, and the individual states, 
for the purpose of lodging it in the hands of the general 
government. 

The constant struggle which has since been maintained 
beWeen these parties, has been much deprecated by those 
who regard the occasional excesses to which it leads, rather 
than the necessity from which it arises. It is essential to the 
existence of free institutions, that public measures should be 
freely discussed and examined on every side. Such discus- 
sions enlighten the people, and prevent the adoption of mea- 
sures dangerous to their liberties ; and if a storm occasionally 
aris^, it serves but to clear the political atmosphere, and 
render it more suitable for the hardy sons of liberty to inhale. 
A constant dead calm, is the characteristic of that political 
region only where despotism silences every murmur, and 
disperses every cloud of discontent. 

Notwithstanding the animated opposition which was made 
to it, the federal constitution soon obtained the assent of all 
the states, save two^Rhode Island and North Carolina. 
New York was said to have acceded, chiefly from fear of 
being excluded from the union ; and, in consenting, she had 
demanded a new convention to make amendments in the act. 
Even Virginia thought it necessary to propose alterations. 
She required a declaration of rights, and the limitation that 
the president should be but once re-elected. The discus- 
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sioM eonceniing these points of difference, occnpied the jear. 
1788, mfter which the constitution was generally accepted, 
and the grand point of a federal union achieved. 

The fourth of March, 1789, was the time appointed for the 
commencement of the new government. So wanting, how- 
ever, were many of the states, or their representatives, in 
seal, that three weeks elapsed before a full meeting of both 
houses could be procured. At length the votes for president 
«id vice-president of the United States were opened and 
counted in the senate, when it was found that George Wash- 
ington was unanimously elected president, and John Adams, 
having received the second number of votes, was elected vice- 
president. 

With unfeigned reluctance, occasioned both by the love of 
retirement and tenderness for his reputation, did the illustri- 
ous Washington accept the first office of the natidn. The 
sacrifice was demanded of him, as, in the words of Hamilton, 
the success of the great experiment, viz. the working and 
existence of the new government altogether depended upon 
the moral force which the name and c^racter of Washington 
would bring to its chief office. 



CHAPTER XXXHL 



Washington's administration. 

The intelligence of his being elected to the office of chief 
magistrate of the United States, was communicated to Gene- 
ral Washington, while on his farm at Mount Vernon, on the 
14th of April, 1789. He accepted this high honour with 
expressions of gratitude for this new proof of the attachment 
and confidence of his country, and with declarations of diffi- 
dence in himself. * I wish,' he said, * that there may not be 
reasons for regretting the choice ; for, indeed, all I can pro- 
mise, is to accomplish that which can be done by an honest 
zeal.' 
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As his preseQce at ihe seat of |:oven)ineiit was immediately 
nquired, he set out from Mount Vernon on the second day 
alter receiving notice of his appointmeat. 

His journey to New York bore ihe character of a tri- 
umphal procesaion. The toads were crowded with multi- 
tudes defJi'ing to sec the 'man of the people.' Escorts of 
militia and gentlemen of the highest respectability attended 
him from state to state. Addresses of congratulation were 
presented to him at the several towns through which he 
passed, to which he returned answers marked witli his cha- 
racteristic dignity and modesty. 

His reception at Treiiton, and the ceremony of inaugura- 
tion, are ^us described by Dr. Kamsay : 

' When Washington crossed the Delaware, and landed on 
the Jersey shore, he was saluted with three cheers by the 
inhabitants of the vicinity. When he came to the brow of 
the hill, on his way to Trenton, a triumphal arch was erected 
on the bridge, by the direction of the ladies of the place. 
The crown of ihe arch was highly ornamented wiA :mperial 
laurels and flowers ; and on it was displayed in large charac- 
ters, December 2Mt, 1778. Ou the sweep of the aich be- 
neath was this inscription : Tht defender of the mothert wilt 
uho protect their daughters. On the north side were. ranged 
B number of little giris, dressed in white, with garlands of 
flowers on their heads, and baskets of flowers on their arms , 
in tne second row stood the young ladies, and- behind them 
the married ladies of the neighbourhood. The instant ho 

WluD did be Ml out far New York ! I Hu recepliau U TrcDton. 
Deacribe hi) jgume;. | 
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pasted the arch, the young girls began to sing the following 

ode: 

<* Wdcome, mighty chief, once more, 
Welcome to this gratefbl shore : 
Now DO mercenary foe 
Aims agam the fatal blow, 
Aims at thee the fatal blow. 

** Virgins fair, and matrons grave, 
These, thy conquering arm did save. 
Build for thee triumphal bowers: 
Strew, ye fair, his way with lowers, 
Strew your hero*s way with flowers."^ 

* As they sung the last lines, they strewed their flowers on 
the road before their beloved deliverer. His situation on this 
occasion, contrasted with what he had felt on the same spot 
in December, 1776, when the affairs of America were at the 
lowest ebb of depression, filled him with sensations th^t can- 
not be described. He was met by a committee of congress 
in New Jersey, who conducted him to EUzabethtowh Point, 
where he embarked for New York ip an elegant barge of 
thirteen oars, manned by thirteen branch pilots. On landing 
in New York, he was conducted . with military honours to 
the apartments provided for him. There hd. received the 
congratulations of great numbers, who pressed round him to 
express their joy on seeing the man who possessed the love 
of the nation at the head of its government. 

*The 30th of April was fixed for his taking the oath of 
office, which is in the following words : " I do solemnly 
«wear that I will faithfully execute the office of president of 
the United States, and will to the best of my ability preserve, 
protect, and defend the constitution of the United States.'* 
This was administered by R. R. Livingstout the chancellor 
.of the state of New York, in the presence of both branches 
•of the national legislature, and an immense con(^urse of citi- 
■zens. An awful silence prevailed among the spectators. It 
was a minute of the most sublime political joy. The chan- 
cellor then proclaimed him president of the United States* 
This was answered by the discharge of thirteen guns, and by 
the effusion of shouts from ten thousand grateful and affec- 
.tionate hearts. 

* The president, after bowing respectfully to the people. 
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Washington's inavbvrai. address. SIS 

retired to the senate chamber, where he addressed both 
houses, with the appellation of *' Fellow citizens of the senate 
and house of representatives," in an impressive speech, in 
which, with his usual modesty, he declared his *» incapacity 
for the mighty and untried cares before him," and offered his 
fervent supplications ** to the Almighty Being, whose provi- 
dential aids can supply every human defect, that his benedic- 
tion would consecrate, to the liberties and happiness of the 
United States, a government instituted by themselves, for 
those essential purposes ; and that he would enable every 
agent, employed in its administration, to execute with success 
the functions allotted to his charge." He also declared '* that 
no truth was more thoroughly established, than that there 
existis an indissoluble union between virtue and happiness ; — 
between duty and advantage ; between the genuine maxims 
of an honest and magnanimous people, and the solid rewards 
of public prospeHty and felicity; and that the propitious 
smiles of heaven could never be expected on a nation that 
disregarded the eternal rules, of order and right, which heaven 
itself had ordained." 

* After making some personal observations, that in conform- 
ity to the principle he adopted, when made commander in 
chief of the army, to renounce all pecuniary compensation, 
'^he declined, ^s inapplicable to. himself, any share in the 
personal emoluments included in a permanent provision for 
the executive department," and prayed ** that the pecuniary 
estimates for the station in which he was placed, should, 
during his continuance therein, be limited to such actual ex- 
penditures as the public good might be thought to require." 
He then took his leave ; '• but not without resorting, once 
more, in humble supplication tp the benign Parent of the 
liuman race, that since he had been pleased to favour the 
American people with opportunities for deliberating in perfect 
t|rant|uillity, and dispositions for deciding with unparalleled 
unanimity, on a form of governmenti for the security of their 
union, and the advancement of their happiness, so his divine 
blessing might be equally conspicuous in th^ enlarged views, 
the temperate consultations, and the wise measures on which 
the success of the government must d^nd." ' 

No sooner was the federal government thus completed by 
the inauguration of its chief, than congress proceeded at once 
to the consideration of what most pressed upon its attention^— 
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the revenue. Bat as every thing had hitherto remained un- 
settled, the discussion on this point involved the question of 
foreign policy and preference ; and, leading to a warm debate, 
occasioned a collision between parties at the very outset of 
their legislative career. 

Mr. Madison proposed a tax upon impoi'ted goods and ton- 
nage. This, in principle, was objected to by none ; but as 
the tonnage duty, pressing upon foreign vessels exclusively, 
was intended to act in favour of domestic, and at the expense 
of foreign shipping, it excited opposition. Some urged that 
America had few ships of her own, and needed the use of 
tliose which this duty might drive away. But Madison 
pointed out, in answer, the necessity of fostering the infant 
navy of the country, as the only defensive force that would 
be required, or available, in a future war.* This argument 
overcame the objections, and the clause establishing duties on 
imports and tonnage was passed. 

A provision being thus made for raising a revenue and an- 
swering the just debts of the states, congress proceeded to 
complete the machine of government, by the institution of an 
executive cabinet. Departments were erected, of the treasury, 
of war, and of state — the latter including foreign and domestic 
relations ; and these ministerial departments were filled up 
with able statesmen. Colonel Hamilton, the friend of Wash- 
ington, and he who had chiefly induced him to accept the 
guidance of the new government, was appointed secretary t)^ 
the treasury. Genera^nox, who had been secretary of war 
under congress, was now re-appointed ; whilst Mr. Jefferson^t^ 
envoy in France, but then on his return to the United States, 
was named secretary of state. At the head of the judicial 
department was placed Mr. Jay, as chief justice, one of the 
most estimable, characters of the time. '' 

Such were the chief results of the first sessi^ of congress, 
as established by the constitution. Immediately after its 
close, Washington undertook a journey through the New 
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* It is pleasant to remember that the chief triumphs of the American navy 
were accomplished during the presidency of that ^reat statesman, who had 
been one of its earliest friends and supporters. 
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England states, in every quarter of which he was welcomed 
with the most affectionate enthusiasm. Nor could this tribute 
be paid to his person exclusively, without in some degree 
producing a share of such feeling for his office. North Ca- 
rolina, in this recess, gave up her opposition ; and her legis- 
lature now by a vote declared its adhesion to the union. 

The next session of congress commenced in January, 1790. 
Its first important business was to act upon the famous report 
of Mr. Hamilton, the secretary of the treasury, in which he 
proposed a plan for funding the public debt by raising a loan 
equal to the whole amount of the debt. To this the opposi- 
tion, or anti-federal party, objected ; arguing that it was ex- 
pedient to pay foreigners the entire of their demand ; but as 
the American holder of paper money had, for the most part, 
iFeceived it at a most depreciated value, he should be paid 
only the price at which he bought it. Mr. Jackson opposed 
the ministerial measure on the broad principle of aversion to 
^e system of public debt altogether. There was more reason 
for this objection, as Hamilton proposed to render a portion 
of the public debt irredeemable except with the holder's 
consent. 

Notwithstanding the opposition to the secretary's measure, 
it was agreed to. But a very important part of the arrange- 
ment remained behind. This referred to the debts incurred 
separately by each state for carrying on the war. These 
Hamilton proposed that congress should pay, and throw into 
the common fund. The opposition maintained that each 
state should account for, and settle its own debt. And this 
they Urged, on the principle that if the federal government 
thus made the paying of interest and raising of funds to centre 
in- itself, it would wield a power inconsistent with the rights 
and independence of the separate states. 

This was a question upon which the federalists and anti- 
federalists, or republicans, tis they now begaa to be called, 
were brought into direct collision, and the dispute was yet 
warmer than any hitherto known. The federalists exclaimed, 
that no government could exist, which was considered un- 
worthy of this confidence. The republicans urged, that these 
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plans raised up a host of fundholders and public creditors 
bound in obligation to the government, which would hence- 
forth be supported and carried on by a system of corruption. 

The resolution of the treasury secretary was at first carried 
by a few voices ; but on the deputies from North Carolina, 
lately admitted into the union, soon after taking their seats in 
congress, the question was re-committed^ and the original 
resolution rejected by the same maJQrity which had but just 
accepted it. * So high,' says Mr. Jefiferson,' * were the feuds 
excited by this subject, that on its rejection, business wa» 
suspended. Congress met and adjourned from day to day, 
without doing any things the parties being too much out of 
temper to do business together.' 

In consequence of having been the principal theatre of the 
war, the northern states Were most in debt ; and if they were 
to be paid by the union in general, it would be at the expense 
of the southern states. The latter, therefore, opposed the 
government plan most violently. Indeed, this was ^he secret 
of the long secession of North Carolina from the federal go-" 
vernment. Hamilton,, however, represented to .Uif leading 
members on the opposite side, that the conseqti^ce of -hold- 
ing out and prolonging this difference might prove a dis^^tion 
of the union. He prayed some of them, in conse4u«ii%e, to 
withdraw their negative votes; and though thi^ * i^l^stire 
pressed severely on the southern states, some Other tn^sures 
should be passed which would compensate them. 

It had been previously proposed to fix the seat of govern- 
ment either at Philadelphia or at Georgetowri on the Potomac ; 
and it was thought, that by giving it to Philadelphia for ten 
years, and to Georgetown permanently afterwards, the fer* 
ment which might be excited by the other measures^ would' 
be calmed. Two of the Potomac membeifs, )^hite and Lee, 
agreed to change their vote ; and Hamilton undertook to c^rry 
the other point. Thus did the ability of the seci^tary cany 
this important measure, which not only preserved the public 
credit of the country entire, but gave streng'th and efficiency 
to the federal government at a period when weakness would 
have been highly and permanently injurious. 

The raising of supplies to meet the interest of this newly 
funded debt, was a task that stilly remained for the ministery 
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and which was deferred till the following session of congress. 
This he proposed to accomplish by duties on wine, lea, and 
other luxuries ; but chiefly by an excise upon spirits distilled 
within the country. This last tax was violently opposed, but 
the opponents of the measure were unable to show any more 
feasible means of raising the necessary revenue ; and the 
excise bill passed. 

Hamilton's next measure, for the completion of his com? 
mercial and monied system, wad the establishment of a 
national bank. This was pronounced by the republican 
party to be aristocratical and unconstitutional. Jefferson 
opposed it with great earnestness, and both he and Hamilton 
having, after the passage of the bill; submitted their opinions 
to the consideration of the president, he after some delibera- 
tion decided in favour of his treasury minister; and the 
establishment of a national bank was in consequence decided. 

The effect 6f this measure was soon ^ felt in the revival 
of public credit and commercial prosperity. Public paper 
which had before been at a very great discount, rapidly rose 
to par, and property which had previously suffered great 
depreciation, now rapidly increased in value. Every depart- 
ment of industry was invigorated and enlivened by the esta- 
blishment of a convenient and uniform currency. 

While the financial system of the United States was thus 
acquiring permanence and diffusing prosperity under the 
directing genius of Hamilton, a cloud of war made its ap- 
pearance among the Indian nations on the frontier. Of these, 
the Creeks in the south kept Georgia on the alert ; whilst on 
the tiorth-west beyond the Ohio, certain tribes, cherishing 
vengeance for past hostilities against them, carried on a desul- 
tory warfare ; plundering and ravaging detached settlements. 
The president directed his attention first towards the Creeks, 
with whom adjustment was rendered difficult by their con- 
nexion with Spain. The first -attempt to bring about an ao- 
t;ommodation failed, but, in 1790, Gillivray their chief, was 
induced to j^roceed to New.York, and conclude a treaty. 

Similar overtures made to the Indians beyond the Ohio, 
were not attended with any good result. Washington regard 
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820 DEFEAT or GENERAL ST. CLAIR. 

log the employment of a regular force as necessary, pressed 
on congress the increase of the army, which did not at that 
time exceed 1,200 men. But his recommendation was una- 
vailing; and the settlers of the west were left for a time to 
their own defence* 

At length, in 1700, some fun^s and troops were voted ; and 
in the autumn of that year, an expedition of 1,500 men under 
General Harmer.was sent up the river Wabash, where he 
succeeded in burning some Indian villages ; but, in the end 
retreated witb little honour and much loss. Thii^ check pro- 
cured for Washington permission to raise a greater number of 
troops. Two expeditions wer^ undertaken in the following 
year, both without success. 

FinaPy a considerable force pnder General St. Clair suffered 
a most disastrous defeat. He was surrolinded by thie Indians ; 
and unable either to dislodge them or sustain their fire, the 
Americans were driven in disorderly flight a distance of 30 
miles in four hours. They lost 60 officers, amongst whom 
was General BuUer, and upwards of 800 men, more than half 
their force ; and yet the Indians were not supposed to out- 
number their enemies. ~ 

• This disaster gave rise 4o a proposal from the president to 
raise the military force of the country to 6;000 men, which, 
aft^r some opposition in congress, was finally .agreed to. 

The state of Vermont, which having been formerly claimed 
by New York and New Hampshire, had,' in 1777, refused to 
submit to either, and declared itself independent, applied in 
1791 to be admitted into the Uni6n, and was accordingly re- 
ceived. Kentucky, which had hitherto been a part of Vir- 
ginia, was also admitted by ah act which was to take effect on 
the first of June in the succeeding year. 

In order to detertnine the ratio of representation according 
to the population, a census was required by the constitution 
to be taken every tenth year. The first was completed in 
1791 ; by which it appeared that the wliole number of inhabi- 
tants was 3,921,326, of whom 695,655 were slaves. 

In the spring of 1791 , Washington made a tour through the 
southern states, on which occasion, stopping upon the Poto- I 

mac, he selected, according to the powers entrusted to him, the 
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site for the capital of the union. He was greeted throughout 
his progress with affectionate welcome ; nor was a murmur 
allowed to reach his ear,, although the odious excise law was* 
just about that period, brought into operation. 

A new congress met at Philadelphia in the latter end of 
October ; and, in his opening speech, the president principally 
alluded to the great success of the bank scheme, the shares for 
which had ail been subscribed for in less than two hours after 
the books were opened ; to the operations of the excise law, 
and the obstinate resistance of the Indians. 

Washington's ^first term of office being about to expire, he 
was, in the autumn of 1792, elected a second time to the 
office of president, for another term of four years, commencing 
March 4th, 1793. Mr. Adams was again elected vice-president* 

Washington accepted the presidency at a moment when 
the country was about to stand most in need of his Impartial 
honesty and firmness. The French revolution had just 
reached its highest point of fanaticism and disorder ; and the 
general war which it occasioned in Europe put it out of the 
power of the president and the people of the United States to 
remain indifferent spectators of what was passing. 

The French republic was about to appoint a new envoy to 
the United States ; and questions arose as to whether he 
should be received, and whether the treaty concluded with 
the monarch of France, stipulating a defensive alliance in 
case of an attack, upon the part of England, was now bind- 
ing on America. 

These, and other questions arising out of them, being sub- 
mitted by the president to his cabinet, after much discussion, 
in which Hamilton and Knox were for breaking with the new 
government of France, and Jefferson and Randolph were for 
recognising it ; they agreed that, for the sake of preserving 
neutrality, a proclamation should be issued, forbidding the 
citizens of the United States from fitting out privateers against 
either power. The president resolved to receive the envoy, 
aod it was agreed that no mention should be made of the 
treaty, or of its having been taken into consideration. 

The new envoy, M. Genet, an ignorant and arrogant indi 
.vjdttal, instead of sailing to Philadelphia, the seat of govem- 
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ment, and communicating immediately with the president or 
ministers, landed at Charleston in South Carolina, and there 
remained six weeks superintending and authorising the fitting 
out of cruisers to intercept British vessels. The enthusiasm 
with which he was welcomed by the people, both at Charles- 
ton and during his land journey to Philadelphia, induced citi- 
zen Genet to believe that the envoy of France must be as 
powerful as its name was revered. He deemed that, relying 
on the popular support, he might set himself above the cau- 
tious scruples of the existing government. 

Accordin^y, when expostulated with upon his licensing 
privateers, and upon the captures made by his countrymen in 
the very rivers of the United States, 6en6t replied, that the 
treaty between France and this country sanctioned such mea- 
sures, and that any obstructions put upon them would not pnly 
be infractions of the treaty, but treason against the righ^^f*. 

man. 

The government, however, arrested two individuals who 
had entered on the privateering service, atid when Genet de- 
manded their release, he was countenanced and Supported by 
a set of cdfierents who gave him fites, and formed societies 
in favour of his opposition to the constituted authorities of 
the country. This emboldened him still further to insult the 

Sovernment, by sending out a privateer from Philadelphia 
uring Washington's ab#ince from that city, after havings 
promised to detain her till his return. 

Whilst the government was consulting^ its law officers, to 
decide how best they might deal with the- irelractory and in- 
solent French envoy, the latter made ita ground of complaint 
that the British were in^ the ha1;>it of taking French property 
out of American vesSt^ls, contrary to the principles of neu- 
trality avowed by the rest of Europe. Jefferson himself, 
although favourable to French interests, was obliged to tell 
Genet, on this offiasion, that the British were right. ' But 
the latter would yield to neither authority nor reason; he 
replied in the most insulting tone, and would appeal, he said, 
from the president to the people. 

This expression sealed his fate. The people at once 
abandoned the spoiled favourite, when he talked of insulting 
their beloved chief in this manner. The well earned popa« 
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larity of Washington could not be shaken by the blus- 
tering of this insolent foreigner. He was deserted by his 
warmest admirers, and when the govemment determined on 
preserving its neutrality, had demanded and obtained his 
recall, the envoy, not daring to return to a country where it 
might be considered one -of the rights of man to take off his 
head, quietly rehired into obscurity and oblivion, and lived 
for many years under the protection of the very government 
which he had dared to ^nsult. 

Although the conduct'of this individual disgusted the federal 
party, and perhaps added to its numbers by detaching many 
from the opposite ranks ; the republicans atiU continued to 
cherish a. grateful recollection of the services rendered to this 
country by France, during the revolutionary war, and a strong 
sympathy for those who were struggling for liberty against 
a powerful league of European monarc^s who seemed bent 
on the utter destruction of the French republic. The war- 
fare between the parties in the United States, respectively 
favouring England and France, was carried on with consi- 
derable spirit on both sides ; and it required all the firmness 
and integrity of Washington to restrain them from breaking 
out into dangerous excesses. 

General Wayne, who had been appointed to carry on the 
Indian war, after the defeat of St. Clair, marched against them 
at the head of 3,000 men, and in an action fought on the banks 
of the Miami, August 20th, 1794, totally routed them and 
destroyed their forts and villages. This action was followed 
by a treaty^ which gave security to the north-western frontier, 
and soon occasioned a rapid increase in the population df 
that favoured region. 

The excise law was highly unpopullir in many parts of the 
country. The inquisitorial character of such regulations 
must always render them obnoxious to popular hatred. In 
Pennsylvania, particularly, the dislike rose jo forcible resist- 
ance, which soon assumed an organised form, and set all 
law and legal order at defiance. A proclamation was at first 
issued, but proved of no avail. The federal members of the 
cabinet urged the necessity of assembling the militia of the 
neighbouring states, and marching them to intimidate or 
crush the insurrectionary force of Pennsylvania. This was 
a bold step, and much decried and disputed at the time. But 
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U completely encceeded. A militia force, under the com- 
mand of GoTcmor Leet^and accompanied by Secretary Ha- 
■iilton> marched acroM the Alleghany monntaini, and inch 
was their imponing number, that the insurgents shrank from 
a contest with their armed brethren, and dispersed without 
offering any riesistancQ. The result was most important, and, 
as producing it, the insurrection itself proved beneficial, since 
it showed to the lover of anarchy that there did exist a force 
in the countiy sufficient to put down any unconstitutional 
attempt 

Mr. Jefferson had already retired from the office of secre- 
tary ot state, and been succeeded by Mr. Randolph. Hamil- 
ton and Knox now retired from the departments of the 
treasury and war, giving place to Mr. Wolcott and Colonel 
Pickering* 

Mr. Jay, who had been sent envoy to England, had con- 
duded a treaty wUh Lord Grenville, the minister of that 
country, which was now received. By this treaty, England 
stipulated to evacuate the pc^sts hitherto occupied by her 
within the boundary line of the United States ; the Ameri- 
cans, on the other hand allowing British subjects every faci- 
lity for the recovery of, past debts. Indemnification waa 
promised on both sides for illegal captures. Freedom of 
trade was agreed on to a certain extent. Americans were 
allowed to trade with the West Indies in vessels under twenty 
tons, provided they carried their produce 4o their own ports 
only, and exported no such produce to Europe. This last 
stipulation was hard, as it prohibited the American from send- 
ing to Europe the cotton or sugar of his own production. 
This had escaped Mr. Jay, and the president refused to ratify 
the treaty till this mistake was rectified. The other grievance 
of the treaty was, the right of England, still allowed, to take 
out of American ships contraband articles, and to be in some 
measure the judge of what was contrabandr This, which, 
when Mr. Jefferson was secretary of 6tate, had been loUdly 
complained of, formed a just ground of cavil against the 
treaty. However, these objections were counterbalanced by 
so many advantages, that the president, after some further 
delay, ratified the treaty, and a majority of the senate con- 
curred in his decision. 
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Never had there been a more yioleot expression of opinion 
in America, than that which now assailed Washington and 
his treaty ; for his it was considered* Nothing was to be 
heard but discussions concerning it; and public meetings 
were called in ahnost every town, at which addresses and 
resolutions were drawn up against it. 

The republican party exclaimed against it as the basest in- 
gratitude against France, and treason towards a republic, 
whose watchword and safeguard ought to be hatred to mo- 
narchy and to England. The grave dignity of Washington 
contemning his opposers, rebuked with effect such violent 
addresses as were offered to him ; and his firmness caused 
public opinion to rally, if not to turn in his favour. Hamil- 
ton left his retirement to defend the measure ; and although 
the people refused to listen to him in public, he advocated it 
with the pen in writings that staggered opposition, and ac- 
tually stemmed the popular torrent. These exertions of the 
federalists enabled the president to stand his ground and sup- 
port the treaty, which was ultimately of great benefit to the 
commerce as well as the productive industry of the country. 

Ere the president again met congress, his envoys had 
almost concluded treaties with Spain, with Algiers, and with 
the Indians beyond the Ohio. Spain yielded the right to 
navigate the Mississippi, with a dep6t at New Orleans. So 
that these united with the British treaty, formed a complete 
pacific system, which Washington aimed at establishing, ere 
he retired from the executive, as the last bequest to his 
country. 

Party spirit was, however, still active and strong. The 
arrival of a new French envoy gave rise, by the extravagant 
addresses which he made, to a fresh access of enthusiasm in 
favour of that eountr)^ The president kept unswervingly to 
his neutral policy, although he was now unsupported by any 
eminent man as minister. He proclaimed the treaty with 
Great Britain. Although this right was secured to him, con- 
jointly with the senate, by the constitution, the house of re- 
presentatives still complained that they had not been con- 
sulted ; and they passed a vote demanding of the president 
the communication of the papers and correspondence relative 
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to the treaty. This he fiimly refused, on constitutional 
grounds, and as a pernicious precedent, stating his reasons at 
considerable length. But the lower house did not want pre- 
texts for discussing the treaty, and advocating their right to 
interfere with it Strong debates ensued. But the great 
body of the people had too much respect for the founder of 
their liberties to support a factious and personal opposition 
to him. 

France remained the only country dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the United States. She thought herself entitled 
to more than common amity ; in fact to the gratitude and 
cordial support of a sister republic. The treMy* therefore, 
between America and Great Britain, had excited the resent- 
ment of the directory ; and, indeed, those articles of it, which 
allowed the latter country the right of taking French goods 
from neutral ships, were calculated to excite complaint. 

The directory, however, was not content with addressing 
the language of legitimate remonstrance to the cabinet of 
Washington. They directed their envoy to address congress ; 
to appeal from the president to the people as Genet had done ; 
and so attempt to force the government of this country into a 
closer alliance with France. 

Washington, however, was not able to bring this negotia- 
tion, as he had done others, to a term. The period of his 
second tenure of the presidential office was about to expire, 
and no consideration could tempt him to permit his re-election. 
Besides his age and fatigues there were many reasons for this 
decision, the principal of which was that one person had ruled 
a sufficient time for a free republic. 

His intention of retiring from the presidency, Washington 
announced to the people of the United States in a valedictory 
address, which, for eloquence and force, and for sound prin- 
ciples of government, must be considered one of the classic 
records of political wisdom. Despite their late opposition, the 
legislature were unanimous in the tribute of gratitude and 
veneration, which answered the president's announcement 
that he addressed them for the last time. The people read 
the Farewell Address with feelings of profound respect and 
attachment ; and several of the state legislatures inserted it at 
large in their journals, and passed resolutions expressing their 
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exalted sense of the services and character of its author, and 
their emotions at his retirement from office. 

The candidates for the highest office in the nation, about to 
become vacant, were Thomas Jefferson and John Adams. 
The former was supported by the republican party, and the 
latter by the federalists. After a very active canvass, the 
federal party prevailed, Adams receiving the highest number 
of votes was elected president, and Jefferson having the 
second number was declared vice-president. 

On the 4th of March, 1797, Washington, having witnessed 
the ceremony of his successor's inauguration, and tendered 
him ' those respectful compliments which h6 believed to be 
equally due to the man and to the office, hastened to that real 
felicity which awaited him at Mount Vernon, the enjoyment 
of which he had long impatiently anticipated.'* 

* Amidst all the victories and high aQhievements of young 
America,' says an impartial writer whom we have had fre- 
quent occasion to quote, * there is none of which she has so 
much reason to be proud as the having given birth to Wash- 
ington. So perfect, so pure, so simple, yet so lofty a charac- 
ter, the modern world had not yet produced. Indeed, a Euro- 
pean monarchy could not have produced a Washington. Our 
social organisation, framed on feudal principles, is too much 
impregnated with vanity, personal ambition, and the love of 
precedence, not to have corrupted the colonial officer long ere 
he became the hero of independence. Not but that monarchies 
hkve their worthies, Sidneys and Bayards, a numerous host ; 
but a Washington they could not have, because the first rank 
of military talent must, amongst these, infallibly inspire some 
passion of baser alloy. Let Cromwell, and Napole<5n, and 
Marlborough, and Charles XII, be passed with their compeers 
in view, and it will be seen how even patriotism dwindled as 
a motive, till utterly lost amidst baser sentiments. 

* Washington stands alone. As a commander, his charac- 
ter has risen, since men have come to examine it. With an 
army so doubting in spirit, and uncertain in numbers, as to 
have filled any captain with despair, he still achieved what, 
indeed, probability rendered hopeless. Cool and imperturba- 
ble to bide his time, and, Fabius-like, observe the enemy, he 
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neT«r wanted the impetaosity of Marcellus, when opportunity 
r0|^ed spch advantageous. 

*^ As a atateMsMl, his administration forms a monument as 
glorious as his campaigns. He found a constitution bom so 
feebly, that its very parents were hopele&s of its existence ; 
yet he contrived in raising it to give it force, and communicate 
to it the principle of maturity. Amidst the storm of adverse 
parties that gradually arose around him, Washington preserved 
an impartial sense of what his country demanded : and though 
latterly he leaned to the side of federalism, and strong institu- 
tions, yet it was never so much as to upset the balance ; and 
perhaps the greatest proof of his sagacity, and of the difficulty 
of this task, is, that his successor, John Adams, failed in the 
same attempt, and by allowing himself to be borne away by 
one party, gave to the other the opportunity of successful re- 
action. 

( ^ ** His mind was greatand powerful," says Jefferson, <* with- 
out being of the first order ; his penetration strong, though not 
so acute as that of Newton, Bacon, or Locke ; and, as far as 
he saw, no judgment was ever sounder. It was slow in ope- 
ration, being little aided by invention or imagination, but sure 
in conclusion." He was incapable of fear, being full of calm 
courage in the field ; and though naturally of an <* irritable 
and high-toned temper," he had nevertheless so subdued this 
by reflection and resolution, that it never interfered with the 
coolness of his judgment, or with that prudence, which Jef- 
ferson said, was the strongest feature in his character. When 
greatly moved, his wrath was, however, tremendous. *' His 
heart was not warm in its affections, but he exactly calculated 
every man's value, and gave him a solid esteem proportioned 
to it His person was fine ; his stature exactly what 4>ne 
would wish; his deportment easy, erect, ;and noble. His 
was the most graceful figure that could be seep on boc^'baf^k. 
Although in the circle of his friends, where he mighi be' un- 
reserved with safety, he took a free share in conversation, his 
colloquial talents were not above mediocrity, possessing 
neither copiousness of ideas, nor fluency of words. In 
public, when called on for a sudden opinion, he was un« 
ready, short, and embarrassed ; yet he wrote readily, rather 
diffusely, in an easy, correct style. This he had acquired by 
conversation with Uie world; for his education had been 
merely reading, writing, and arithmetic. His time was 
employed in action chiefly, reading little, and that only in 
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agriculture and English history. His correspondence became 
necessarily extensive, and, with journalising his agricultural 
proceedings, it occupied most of his leisure hours within 
doors. On the whole, his character was in its mass perfect, 
in nothing bad, in few points indifferent ; and it may truly be 
said, that never did nature and fortune combine more per- 
fectly to make a man great, and to place him in the same 
constellation with whatever worthies have merited from man 
an everlasting remembrance." ' 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

r 

ADMINISTRATION OF JOHN ADAMS. 

The new president had been elected- by the votes of the 
federal party. Like the other leading federalists he had been 
charged with a leaning towards monarchy ; and his writings 
gave some colour to the supposition. But the same charge 
IS always made against those who are in favour of what is 
called a strong government. His character for talent stood 
high. All who wished to uphold the policy of Washington 
had voted in his favour. He was not supposed to be so biassed 
against France as many others of his party ; and Jefferson 
himself had pronounced him to be * the only sure barrier 
against Hamilton's getting in.' The northern states were all 
for him, and as the southern men were by no means united 
in the support of Jefferson, Adams had prevailed without 
difficulty. 

The conduct of France was the first important subject oft- 
attention to the new government. The executive directory 
of that country, elated by their new and wondrous career of 
conquest, were disposed to assume towards foreign powers^^ 
tone of imperial arrogance. Mr. Pinckney, the American 
envoy, considered of the federal, rather than of the republican 
party, was informed that * he could not be received till exist- 
^^% grievances had been redressed;' and was, moreover, 
almost bidden to quit the country. In addition to these insults to 
Mr. Pinckney, Mr. Monroe, the former envoy, was addressed, 
at his audience of leave, in terms so vituperative as to amount 
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almost to a declaration of war. The tone assumed, was that 
of an appeal from the government to the people of the United 
States ; and the minister of France in America had adopted 
the same tone and conduct in endeavouring to influence the 
late elections. 

Whatever were the previous opinions of the new president, 
he now displayed himself asjiensitive to these insults on the 
part of France as any of the federalists. His speech to con* 
gress was couched in warmer and more spirited terms than 
even Washington would have used. The drawing up an 
answer to this, occasioned a full fortnight's debate in the 
house of representatives ; but at length a reply correspondent 
to the president's tone and views was carried by 51 or 52 
voices against 48. 

This showed the balance of parties ; proved that Adams 
still kept the ascendency, by a small majority, that Washing- 
ton had done ; and that the dread of French influence pre- 
railed over the suspicion endeavoured to be raised of mo- 
narchism and an arbitrary executive. France, however, was 
a formidable enemy. Tidings of her victories poured in, 
whilst those from England told of bank payments suspended, 
a mutiny in the fleet, and the abandonment of her best conti- 
nental slly. 

Three envoys, Messrs. Pinckney, Marshall, and Gerry, 
were appointed to proceed to France, and attempt once more 
to avert a war, if it could be done consistently with the na- 
tional interest and honour. All important business was at a 
siand in America during the latter end of 1797, and beginning 
of 1708, owing to uncertainty as to the result of this mission. 

On its arrival, the envoys were informed by M. Talleyrand, 
the minister for foreign affairs, that they could not be received 
by the directory. They had permission to remain in Paris, 
however, and the agents of Talleyrand were employed to 
negotiate with them. The true difliculty in the way of accom- 
modation, in addition to the impertinent arrogance of the di- 
rectory, seemed to be that the leaders of that immaculate body 
received a great part of the gains accruing ^rom American 
prizes made by ^e French. A treaty would have cut 6ff 
this resource. In order to liiake up for the anticipated defl- 
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ciency, Talleyrand demanded a douceur of $260,000 for 
himself and the other leaders of the directory, besides a loan 
to be afterwards made from America to France. 

To exact these conditions, every argument that meanness 
could suggest was employed by Talleyrand : he demanded to 
be feed as a lawyer, or bribed as a friend. But the American 
envoys were inexorable ; and two of their number returned, 
to announce to their countrymen the terms on which peace 
was offered. The cupidity of the French government com- 
pletely turned against it the tide of popular feeling in America. 
* Millions for defence, not a cent for tribute,' was instantly 
the general cry ; and the president felt his hands strengthened 
by 3ie deinands of the French. Certainly never minister 
showed himself less sagacious than did M. Talleyrand in this 
affair, or more ignorant of the spirit and manners of a nation 
amongst whom he had resided. 

Congress voted an army of twelve new regiments, with 
engineers and artillery corps. Washington was appointed 
its commander in chief, an office which he accepted with un* 
feigned reluctance, although he approved of the course of the 
government. A naval armament, too, was decided upon, and 
a new department — that of the navy— erected into a ministe- 
rial office, giving a seat in the cabinet. A land tax passed 
congress. An alien law was passed for getting rid of Volney, 
Collot, and other French emissaries ; and a sedition bill fol- 
lowed it, which was loudly complained of by the republicans. 
Communication with France was prohibited; orders issued 
for capturing any of her vessels that might appear off the 
coasts, and all treaties with that country were declared to be 
void. These successive steps were not taken without the 
opposition of a strong minority in congress, of whom the 
vice-president, Mr. Jefferson, may be considered the leader. 

A great part, however, of this animosity against France, 
proceeded from an apprehension that she meant to invade 
America, and to interfere under the pretext of giving her some 
larger share of liberty, such as she had forcibly imposed upon 
Switzerland. When, however, it was seen that France had 
no such ideas of offensive war, and when Talleyrand ex- 
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plained away his fonner arrogance by more recent declara- 
lions lo Mr. Gerry, the envoy who had latest left France, 
and still later by overtures made through Pichon, the French 
ehargi' dt- affaires at the Hague, to Mr. Murray, there was 
somewhat oi a reaction. 

This became evident in 1709, when^ the weight of the ad- 
ditional taxes and restrictions had begun to be felt. Several 
states petitioned for the repeal of the alien and sedition laws ; 
whilst in others there was a general resistance to the officers 
employed in taking the valuation preparatory to the land tax. 
This last spirit showed itself chiefly in the western part of 
Pennsylvania. The president had^however, anticipated this 
reaction in favour of peace, by appointing Mr. Murray pleni- 
potentiary to the Fi^nch republic, with a proviso, however, 
that he was not to enter their territories before he was assured 
of an honourable reception. 

The directory had fallen ere that took place ; and Bonaparte, 
who as first consul succeeded to their power, had no merce- 
nary interest in prolonging the state of hostility. This was, 
accordingly, discontinued, and a final treaty of peace was 
signed betwixt France and America in the course of the year 
1800. 

The war, while it lasted, had given rise to some encounters 
at sea, which afforded a promise of the future glories of the 
American navy. One of these was a very severe action be- 
tween the American frigate Constellation, of 38 guns, com- 
manded by Commodore Truxton, and the French frigate 
I'Insurgente, of 40 guns, which terminated -in the capture of 
the latter. Truxton, in a subsequent engagement, compelled 
another French frigate, mounting no less than 50 guns, to 
strike her colours, but she afterwards made her escape in th 
night. 

Before this war had terminated, Washington was removed 
from the scene of his earthly glories. He died after an illness 
of only a few hours, occasioned by cold and consequent in- 
flammation of the throat, at Mount Vernon, on the 14th of 
December, 1799. Neither congress nor the nation were 
wanting in that universal tribute of mourning and veneration 
due to the illustrious founder of their common freedom. 
Perhaps the most sensible mark of this veneration was the 
removal of the seat of government to the federal' city, of 
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which the site was selected by Washington, and which was 
dignified with his name. In November, 1800, congress 
opened its sittings at Washington for the first time. 

A new trial of strength was now about to take place between 
the federal and republican parties, as the four years' term of 
Mr. Adams's government was about to expire. That states- 
man, it has been seen, was elected by the predominance of 
federal principles, in the north-eastern states, as well as by an 
opinion that his own political feelings were moderate. No 
sooner, however, was he possessed of the sovereign functions, 
than he entered with zeal into anti-Gallican measures, and 
both congress and the country were borne full sail along with 
him. Adams was thus carried on in a kind of triumph, and 
at a speed that left him little master of his course, or of pru- 
dent management. Although jealous of Hamilton, and anx- 
ious not to tread in his footsteps, the president had flung 
himself among the Hamiltonian party ; and they, as well as 
bis own heat, led him into a series of acts, which displayed 
all the unpopular tendencies of the federalists. 

Fleets and armies, judicial offices, taxes and places, were 
increased ; and such strong acts passed, for the restraint of 
sedition and foreign agents, as were evidently dangerous to 
civil liberty. This became more clear, as the martial ardour 
and indignation of the country cooled ; and the strong reaction, 
which we have noticed, took place against Adams and the 
federalists. In vain did the former try to shake off this party, 
and show himself distinct from them, in the appointment of 
fresh envoys to France, and in the terms of the treaty con- 
cluded. It was too late ; the tide of popular feeling ebbed 
from the federalists towards the republicans, and Adams was 
of course included amongst the former. 

On the important question of the presidential election, it 
was the populous state of New York that held the balance. 
Hitherto its elections had been federal, but now from the 
causes already enumerated, this state began to incline towards 
the democratic party. There was a personage at this time in 
New York, most active in canvassing for republican votes* 
and turning the tide against the federalists. This was Colonel 
Burr, a man whose subsequent career furnished an enigma 
which history has hitherto failed to solve. His talents were 
of a high order; his service in the revolution commenced 
with Arnold's famous march to Quebec, and ended during 
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the wsr; and he liad lately heen acttre as a party politician ; 
80 that it is not surprising he should have heen put in nomi- 
nation throughout all the states, in common with Jefferson « 
on the republican interest. 

When the votes were counted, Adams, supported by the 
federalists, was found completely in the minority. Jefferson 
and Burr were the names foremost upon the list ; and by a 
singular fatality, they had an equal number of votes. As the 
constitution had provided that the candidate having the greatest 
number of -votes should be president, and the one having the 
second number, should be vice-president, it now became a 
question who was entitled to the highest office. The cir- 
cumstance of equality in the number of votes of two candi- 
dates, gave the power of election to the house of representa- 
tives ; and hither, accordingly, all the efforts of party and 
intrigue were directed. Some of the federalists proposed 
appointing a temporary executive, and proceeding to a new 
election by the people. But the republicans, knowing that 
it had been the intention of the people to elect Jefferson 
president, would listen to no terms of compromise. Thirty- 
five ballotings took place in the house, before a decision was 
obtained ; and then Jefferson prevailed over his opponent, 
and was declared president, Burr becoming vice-president. 
The question was decided in February, 1801. 

The unqualified disapprobation, and extensive desertion of 
the people from the administration to the opposition party, 
occasioned by some of the anti-republican measures of Mr. 
Adams's administration, evince a determination which has ever 
been inflexible in the Americans, to adhere to the essential 
principles of liberty, even though it should require the sacri- 
fice of men distinguished by the highest talents, political 
experience, and public services. * Principles, not men' is 
their motto. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



Jefferson's administration. 

As the ever large body of the politically timid, who inVSsiri- 
ably desert the unsuccessful, now passed over to the side of 



What appeared on eonnting the votes ? 
Give an account of what followed this 
discoveiy. 



How wu the electioii finally decid- 
ed? 
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Jefferson, their accession, together with the popular support 
of his own party, gave him a stronger power than had been 
wielded since the first year of Washington. He now pro- 
ceeded to redeem his promises of retrenchment and reform. 
He reduced the army, the navy, the supreme judicial couii, 
and the taxes, more especially the odious excise. 

What he called the levies of the president, were done away 
with ; and ds the appearance of the first magistrate in person, 
to address congress, savoured too much, in his opinion, of the 
regal custom of Great Britain, this was to be discontiaued, and 
future communications from the executive to the legislature 
were to be made in writing. He removed from office some 
of the most violent of his opponents, professing to make a 
distinction, however, between the monarchical and the re- 
publican federalists. 

The judges were irremoveable by law, and into the judi* 
ciary the ' federals retired as into a strong hold.' It was in 
the treasury department that Jefferson chiefly, and with most 
alacrity, plied the pruning knife of reform. The abolition of 
internal taxes enabled him to do away with a great number of 
offices ; and by taking measures for gradually paying the debt, 
he led the way towards undermining that great patronage and 
influence of this department, which the democrats of that 
period pronounced the most criminal and anti-republican work 
of the federalists. It is undoubtedly true that the influence 
of the treasury is dangerous to the purity and integrity of 
republican institutions ; and this is equally true, whether the 
nation be deeply in debt, or free from debt, with an over- 
flowing treasury. Jefferson was right, therefore, not only in 
aiming at the payment of the public debt, but in reducing the 
receipts of the treasury to the absolute wants of the govern- 
ment. 

He has thus described his first year's work, in a letter to 
Kosciusko. 

' The session of the first congress, convened since republi- 
canism has recovered its ascendancy, is now drawing to a 
close. They will pretty completely fulfil all the desires of 
the people. They have reduced the army and navy to what 
i» barely necessary. They are disarming executive patronage 
**nd preponderance, by putting down one half the offices of 
the United States, which are no longer necessary. *These 



What were the first measures of Jef- 
ferson's administration ? 
What is said of the levies ? 
Of the removals from offlc« ? 



Of the judges ? 

Of the taxes ? Of the treasury ? 
How does Jefferson describe his finC 
year's work ? 
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economies have enabled Aem to suppress all die internal 
taxes, and still to make such provision for the payment of 
their public debt, as to discharge that in eighteen years. 
They have lopped off a parasite limb, planted by their pre- 
decessors, on their judiciary body, for party purposes; they 
are opening the doors of hospitality to the fugitives from the 
oppressions of other countries ; and we have suppressed all 
their public forms and ceremonies, which tended to familiarise 
the public eye to theharbinger of another form of government.' 

The Americans were congratulating themselves that the 
restoration of peace in Europe, by the late treaty between 
England and France, would, by opening the ports of these 
nations to America, and ridding the sea of obstruction, bring 
about a season of commercial prosperty, such as they had not 
yet been able to enjoy. The reconciliation of enemies, how- 
ever, in general, turns to the disadvantage, rather than the 
advantage, of neutrals. So the Americans found, upon learn- 
ing that Spain had ceded the province of Louisiana to France ; 
and that Great Britain looked on, well pleased, at an arrange- 
ment that would give so* troublesome a neighbour as France, 
to the United States. 

The attention of Napoleon, who then governed France 
was necessarily directed to the recovery of that colonial force 
which had been lost during the war. His present amity with 
Britain opening the ocean to the French fleets, enabled the 
first consul to form plans of empire in the only region where 
England would permit and might applaud the attempt. An 
expedition was fitted out to recover St. Domingo from the 
insurgent blacks. After its conquest, the army was to take 
possession of Louisiana ; and these united would give to 
France a certain preponderance in the West Indies, as well 
as commercial advantages highly to be desired. By these 
means, indeed, they would have the full command of the 
Mississippi, and the gulf stream itself. 

The president no sooner learned these arrangements, than 
he wrote to Mr. Livingston, the envoy at Paris, to represent 
there the inexpediency of them, and the danger that would 



What was effected by the treaty of 
peace betweenEn^land and France? 

What did the Americans expect from 
It? 

What nation acquired Louisiana ? 

What was now the object of Napo- 
leon ? 

What expedition did he caute to be 
fitted out? 



After conquering St Domingo, whi- 
ther was the French army to pnn 
ceed ? 

What would naturally follow from 
this proceeding ? 

What did Jeffenon do to prevent 
this? 
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accrae to the good feeling betweea the people of all nations ; 
he was directed to urge that France was peculiarly the one 
which offered no point of cdllision with the United States, and 
which had heen considered, in consequence, their * natural 
friend ;' that, moreover, there was but one spot on the globe, 
whose possessor became the natural and immediate enemy of 
the states ; that this was New Orleans, through which three- 
eighths of American produce must pass, to find-a market, and 
that France, by assuming this position, took an attitude of 
defiance and hostility. In this state of contiguity it was hope- 
less to think of amity between France and America. The 
latter country would be compelled to fling herself into the 
arms of Great Britain, and to unite with that power in sweep- 
ing France from the seas, and subverting all her trans- Atlantic 
dominion. 

« Towards the close of his instructions^ the president urged, 
that should France, considering Louisiana as an essential 
adjunct to her West India possessions, remain fixed in the 
resolve to keep it, the envoy w^as directed, to demand, at least, 
the cession of the Floridas and New Orleans for a sum of 
money ; though even this alternative waa stated as not likely 
to remove the cause of enmity existing in the newly acquired 
vicinity of France. 

Napoleon was, of course, not likely to yield to any thing 
which had the appearance of a threat ; and the right which 
the Americans had hitherto enjoyed, of a dep6t at New 
Orleans, was suspended by the Spanish authorities in October, 
1802. The western states were instantly in a flame at a pro- ^ 
hibition which, rightful or not, had the eflect of suspending 
their commerce,. 

Many of them determined to assert their right by arms : 
and Jefferson, notwithstanding his partiality for France, would 
have found himself embarked inevitably in a war with that 
country had not other events occurred to obviate the necessity, 
^ and to preserve peaceably for the United States more than was 
the^ object of their desires. Fortune, as well as his own pru- 
dence and address, now enabled Jefferson to effect the most 
solid achievement of his administration. 

France, having failed in the attempt to subdue St. Domingo, 
and, in addition to this, a fresh breach with England growing 
daily more imminent ; the schemes of the first consul with 



What was threatened ? 
What was demanded ? 
When was the port of New Orleans 
elosfd against the Americans ? 



What was the consequence ? 
What was now threatened ? 
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Twpeet to LoukiaDa became impracticable. He could no( 
liope to retaiB it : to that, instead of accepting the offer of Jef- 
ferson to pay Spain for the Floridas, he proposed to sell 
Louisiana itself. -The American envoys, Livingston and 
Monroe, accepted the offer, and the immense tracts then 
ealled Louisiana, but embracing all our vast territory west 
of the Mississippi, were added to the United States for the 
sum of fifteen million dollars. 

When it was afterwards objected, that the Floridas and 
New Orleans woiM have formed a more important acquisi- 
tion, the president replied, that now the Floridas were sur- 
rounded, and could not in time be pifevented from becoming 
ours, a prediction which has since been accomplished. 

Another objection made to the acquisition was, that the 
western states had already a considerable tendency to separate 
from their eastern brethren ; and that when reinforced by 
Louisiana, with New Orleans for a probable capital, they 
would infallibly, Dne day or other» separate and form a new 
union. 

The president boldly replied to this, that he saw no in- 
convenience in the separation ; that he ouly looked upon the 
Atlantic states and the Mississippi ones as elder and younger 
brethren, who might remain united as long as it was for their 
interest and happiness ; and that there could be no objection 
to their separating as soon as it should be for their advantage 
so to do. 

The Barbary states still gave great impediment to the com- 
merce of the United States. Agreements had, indeed, been 
entered into with the two principal ones, and sums of money 
sacrificed to secure the respect of the African corsairs. But 
the lesser of these powers having unsuccessfully demanded a 
eimilar indulgence, the bashaw of Tripoli declared and com- 
menced war. A force under Confimodore Preble was de- 
spatched into the Mediterranean. One of the ships, the Phila- 
delphia, in reconnoitering the harbour of Tripoli, run aground 
and was taken. The subsequent recapture and burning of 
this ship, under the guns of the Tripolitan batteries and cor- 



What did Napoleon propose to Mr. 

Jeffisrson ? 
What were his reasons for so doing? 
What, was the cost of the immense 

regions purchased from France ? 
What states and territories are now 

included in this purchase ? 
What ohiection was made to the pur- 
•S, ehase? 



What was Jefferson's answer ? 
What other objection ? ^ 

How did he reply to this? 
What is said of the Barbary states 
Who was sent to chastise the Tripo- 

litans ? 
What happened to one of the frigates i 
What was done by pecatur f 
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SBirs, was one of the most brilliant achievements of Decatur, 
wno was then a lieutenant, and accomplished this famous feat ^ 
in a small schooner with but seventy-six men. 

The war with Tripolif however, would have probably 
effected little, but for the enterprise of the United States' 
consul at Algiers. This gentleman, whose name was Eaton, 
discovered a pretender to the government of Tripoli, in an 
exiled brother of the reining bashaw. The consul sought 
him out across the desart, collected a body of adventurers^ such 
as haunt those wilds,, and invaded the Tripolitan territory 
from land, whilst the American fleet lent its aid by sea. The 
city of Derne was actually taken by storm ; and subsequently 
defended with success against the Tripolitans« These opera« 
tions lasted untilthe llth of June, 18Q5, when the arrival of 
the frigate Constitution in the harbour put an end to them by 
bringing an announcement that peace had already been con- 
cluded between the American agent, Mr. Lear, and the reign- 
ing bashaw. 

The romantic and high spirited expedition of Eaton was 
thus terminated in a most unromantic style ; for by the treaty, 
the agent agreed to abandon the pretender, and pay sixty 
thousand dollars ransom for the American prisoners. Such 
an arrangement, made at such a moment, could not be ac- 
ceptable to the nation ; but the treaty was, nevertheless 
ratified, and the war of Tripoli terminated. 

In 1804, a new election of president and vice-president took 
place. Mr. Jefferson was re-elected to the former office, hav- 
ing received all but fourteen votes ; and George Clinton, of 
New York, was elected vice-president. During Mr. Jeffer- 
son's first term of office, (1802,) Ohio was admitted into the 
Union, and began its astonishing career of advancement in 
population and wealth. Tennessee had been admitted ip 
1706. 

Colonel Biirr, having received the votes of the federal party 
when the election of Mr. Jefferson was effected by the house 
of repiEpsentatives, had lost the favour of the republicans. lu 
1804, fie was proposed for the office of governor of New York, 
and received the votes of many of the federalists. Colonel 
Hamiltoo, who heartily despised him as an adventurer in 
politics, opposed his election, and he was defeated. !3*his 



What was accomplifebed by General 

Eaton ? 
What put an end to his opera^onr? 
What were the terms of peace? 
When was Mr. Jefferson re-eleeted ? 



Who was chosen vice-president ? 
What states had been admitted into 

the Union ? 
What occasioned the duel betwiea 

Burr tad Hamilton ? 
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cireumstance led to a dispnte, and a challenge from Burr. 
The parties met, and Hamilton was mortally wounded. No 
circumstance of the kind ever occasioned so strong a feeling 
of regret throughout the country as this fatal duel. 

Burr now disappeared from public notice for a time ; and 
when he next appeared upon the stage, it was in a new career 
of unprincipled ambition in the south-western part of the Union. 

All attempts to liberate the Spanish colonies, and commu- 
nicate the same freedom and- independence to the southern 
portion of America, which was already enjoyed by the 
northern, were naturally popular in the United States. Ge- 
neral Miranda had planned such an expedition against Carac- 
cas, and had sailed from New York with this view, although 
Jefferson had given him no~ protection. Of this last, how- 
ever, some have expressed doubts ; for Spain had long resisted 
the transfer of Louisiana, had made an inroad into it in one 
instance, and there were serious and mutual causes of com- 
plaint between the countries. 

Colonel Burr, considering this state of things^ formed a 
project for fitting out an expedition in the western part of the 
Union, and proceeding thence to the conquest of Mexico. As 
a first step to this, he was to seize upon New Orleans, which 
was necessary to his enterprise. This having been long a 
favourite project of the western settlers, Burr reckoned upon 
the support of the thousands-^-in fact of the whole region 
west of the Alleghanies-*— ^which he calculated would place 
him in a position to defy the controul of the president himself, 
were he tempted to interfere. 

However popular the idea had been. Burr. overlooked the 
material change in circumstances effected by the acquisition 
of Louisiana, which in fact, gratified all the wants and wishes 
of the western people. A more criminal part of the enterprise 
was an understanding with the Spanish governor in Mexico^ 
for separating the western from the Atlantic states, and form- 
ing, as it were, another Union for himself, since the old had 
spumed him. The fact of overtures of this kind having been^ 
made cannot be doubted, bbt their sincerity may well be ques- 
tioned ; and that Burr, however serious his designs were upon 
Mexico, ever designed to separate the Union is denied by his 
friends, some of whom were, and are of great respectability. ' 



What was its result ? 

Were the people of the United States 
desirous of freeing Spanish Ame- 
rica ? 

What is said of Miranda's expedition ? 



What scheme did Buir coneoet ? 
Where did he look for support ? 
What was the more crimiaaal part of 
the enterprise ? 
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However this may be, he trusted too much to the good 
will of those who witnessed his preparations. Intelligence 
of his proceedings was conveyed to the government. Mea- 
sures were taken for counteracting them, and making him 
prisoner ; and, being at length obliged to iiy, he was arrested 
on his way to NIobile by some of the country people, and 
conveyed to Richmond. His trial, on a charge of treason, of 
course drew forth a great deal of political feeling, and gave 
rise to many unpleasant circumstances ; but for want of suf* 
ficient evidence he was finally acquitted, and allowed to trans- 
port himself to Europe. His career as a politician was now 
at an end. , , . 

The conduct of France and England, in committing depre- 
dations on the commerce of the United States, had now 
begun to produce a great deal of irritation. Complaints 
against England, particularly, were loud and clamorous. la 

1804, the president, in his message, to congress, had congratu- 
lated them, that annoyances to trade had ceased in Europe^, 
though they still existed in the American «eas. In December^. 

1805, however, he announced that the aspect of foreign re- 
lations was totally changed. He represented the coasts as^ 
infested by foreign privateers, who made a practice of burning: 
those captures to which they thought their claim questionable, 
and by public vessels which pried into every creek and har- 
bour. He spoke of new principles of commerce adopted, by 
which belligerents take to themselves the right of trading; 
with the hostile country, which they deny to neutrals. He- 
concluded by expressing a doubt, whether there was need of 
increasing the army; but the militia, he recommended, should, 
be put in a state of defence. 

These warlike intimations were occasioned by the decrees- 
of the British admiralty, which had the effect of prohibitory 
laws upon American commerce, inasmuch as they declaredi 
such vessels as were engaged in conveying West India pro- 
duce from the United States to Europe, legal prizes. The 
Americans having in their hands nearly the whole carrying 
trade of the world, during Napoleon's wars, could not but 
feel these decress as levelled particularly at themselves. 

As soon, therefore, as they were known, they excited the 
greatest indignation in this country. Meetings were held in 



How was his plan discovered ? 
On what charge was he tried f 
IIThat was the result ? 
Whsit gave oecasion for complaint 
against France and England f 
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What was declared by the president 

in 1804? In 1806? 
What decrees occasioned thets ro» 

marks? 
What was done hj the peoplt f 
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each commercial city, petidooa were forwarded to congresa, 
and the republicana clamoured loudly for retaliation ; so tha 
ihe president did but obey the public Toice in making this 
rigorous and almost menacing address. Not content with it, 
he followed it up by a message of the same import, in the 
January following. 

The federalists objected that Prance and Spain committed 
equal encroachments, without exciting the president's ire in 
any such proportion. But in this they exaggerated, since 
the perseverance of England in impressing American seamen, 
and searching American ships for deserters, and that even 
upon our own coasts, produce4 daily causes of grievance far 
more numerous and irritating than the decrees of Napoleon. 
In the spring the British ship Leander, then on a cruise off 
New York, practised the. most rigid search and annoyances 
towards the vessels from that port. On one occasion a shot 
from it killed an American sailor of the name of Pearce. No 
sooner did a report of this reach the United States government, 
than a proclamation appeared, mentioning the murder, forbid- 
ding any communication between the shore and that ship, and 
in fact ordering it off the coast. This was followed by a 
more serious legislative act, against any further importation 
of British manufactures, the restriction to date from the ensu- 
ing November. 

Meantime, in May, 1806, the British orders in council 
were passed, declaring several European ports under controul 
of the French, to be in a state of blockade, and of course au- 
thorising the capture of American vessels bound for them. 

In the month of June, 1807, an event occurred of an 
extremely irritating character. The British roan of war 
Leopard, coming up with the American frigate Chesapeake, 
near the coast of the United States, fired into her, killed three 
of her men, and wounded eighteen more. The Chesapeake, 
being a vessel of inferior force, and unprepared fpr action, 
struck her colours. She was then boarded by the British, 
lier crew mustered, and four of them carried off under pretence 
that they were British deserters. They were subsequendy 
tried at Halifax, and one of them hanged, by way of establish- 
ing the rightfulness of the impressment. The other three 
were proved to be Americans, who had been impressed by 
the British, and had escaped from their service. 



Wh&t said the federalists ? 
Was this strictly true ? 
What is said of the Leander ? 
How was this outrage retaliated ? 



What was the tenor of the British 

orders in council ? 
Give an account of the affair of the 

Chesapeake. 
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The intelligence of this outrage was received with a burst 
of indignation throughout the country. Meetings of the citi- 
zens were very generally held, and, forgetting party distinc- 
tions, all united in resolutions to support the government in 
any measures ofrietaliation or redress which might be adopted. 
The president issued a proclamation, forbidding Britrsh ships 
of war theiports and harbours of the United States, and in- 
structed the American ministers at the court of St. James to 
demand satisfaction for the insult. He ^Iso summoned the 
congress to meet, and take the subject into consideration. 

The act of the naval officer was promptly disavowed by 
the British government, who also forbade the right of search, 
which they claimed, to be extended to ships of war ; but aa 
no adequate reparation was offered, this outrage remained 
unforgiven; and contributed to keep alive the hostile feeling 
already excited by the aggressions of the British on our com- 
merce. A . . 

By his Berlin decree of 1809^ Napoleon had forbidden the 
introduction of any English goods to the continent of Europe, 
even in neutral vessels, and shut the harbours of France 
against any vessel that should touch at an English port. The 
English, in retaliation, first prohibited the trade of neutrals 
from port to port, belonging to their enemy ; and afterwards 
declared the whole coast of Europe in a stajte of blockade, 
prohibiting neutrals altogether from trade with the continent. 

Napoleon, on learning that this measure had been adopted, 
thundered forth his famous Milan decree, confiscating not 
only the vessels that should touch at a British port, but such 
as should submit to be searched by the English. This was 
carrying hostilities to an extreme on both sides. The great 
powers of the land and sea, unable to measure their strength, 
since each was predominant on its own element, came to vent 
their blows upon America. 

It was in vain that the government of the United States 
expostulated with them. To England it denied having sub- 
mitted to the decrees of the French ruler ; to the latter it 
represented ihe indefeasible rights of neutrals. *Join with 
me in bringing England to reason,' was the reply of Napoleon^ 



What was the effect of this outrage 

OQ the American people ? 
What was donfe by the president ? 
fiy the British government ? 
What was the effect of Napoleon's 

Berlin decree ? 



Of the English retaliatory order in 
council ? 

Of the Milan decree of the emperor ? 

What did the government of the Uni- 
ted States represent to England ? 

To Napoleon ? 

What was his reply ? 
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wbo was blind to all objects aad reasoBs, bat diat of hambllog 
his arch-enemy. America was, in consequence, left to choose 
which of the belligerents she would take for an enemy, since 
both at once might prove too powejrful for her, and neutrality, 
persevered in, only exposed her vessels to capture without 
retaliation— -to the disadvantages, in fact, without the advan- 
tages of war. 

The American ships being so moch exposed to capture, 
congress, in December, 1807, decreed an embargo, or proiii- 
bition to American vessels to leave their ports ; a measure 
which operated far more to the disadvantage of England and 
of American merchants, than of France. Mr. Jefferson, in 
his correspondence, acknowledges this to have been a measure 
preparatory to war, allowing the merchants to recall home 
their ships and sailors, and the country to put itself in a pos« 
ture of defence. The embargo caused much distress, and 
many mu/murs, especially in the New England states ; but 
the edict was rigidly enforced by the government. 

During the year 1808, no progress was made towards aa 
accommodation. To demands made by the United States of 
both the great European rivals, to recall their obnoxious de- 
crees, France made no answer, whilst Mr. Canning returned 
one that was considered insulting. In the mean time, the 
distress in the United States, occasioned by the embargo, 
became so ^reat as to occasion a considerable defection from 
the government party. In New England, particularly, the 
federalists acquired a decided majority, and Massachusetts 
boldly remonstrated against the edict, and recommended its 
repeal. 

In the autumn of 1808, Mr. Jefferson having signified his 
intention of retiring from office at the ei^piration of his 
second term, James Madison was elected to succeed him, 
and George Clinton was re-elected to Jhe office of vice-pre- 
sident. In March, 1809, he retired to his farm at Montic^llo, 
to pass the remainder of his life in literary leisure, and the 
society of a large circle of admiring friends, who were con- 
stantly repairing to his residence to interchange {he offices of 
kindness and attention. 

The following remarks on the character of Jefferson are 



What altematiye had tbe Americans ? 

When i^as the embargo ^w passed ? 
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What change took place in conse- 
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from a foreign writer, who appears to express himself wtth 
impartiality on American events and characters :~- 

* However secondary the name and fame of Jefferson may 
seem to those classic ones of the revolution — Washington 
and Franklin — ^his influence is likely to he much more con- 
siderable and permanent than that of these memorable per- 
sons. Their efforts, in conjunction with his, were directed 
to the great general task of freedom and independence ; but, 
in addition to thi^, Jeflbrson has founded a school of political 
principle and party, which has swallowed up all others in the 
United States, and which is likely to be professed more or 
les% by every free people. His principles are those, no 
doubt, of the French republicans^; but their short-lived and 
stormy reign nevej^ allowed time for the development of a 
principle* They proclaimed: them, but had not time to act 
upon them, before they were cut down; But Jefferson stood 
long enough, and wrote, and spoke, and overcame, so aiB to 
infuse his own spirit into the majority. He exists, indeed, 
in history, as a model of a republican statesman — bold and 
levelling in his principles, and shrinking from none of their 
consequences. From some of these, from both perhaps, the 
monarchist of Europe may shrink. But argument is iiilo on 
such a subject ; the great phenomenon is there, and, though 
yet incomplete, the experiment is in progress. The political 
government that Jefferson conceived is realised in that of the 
United States; and should it prove a happy one, durable, 
prosperous, and great, (and there is every prospect of its 
continuing, as there is proof of its being so,) it will be 
vain to find fault with the principles which have given birth 
to such a state. Of Jefferson's private honesty there is irre- 
fragable proof. The property of one who had been the 
greater part of his life either the minister or the sovereign 
of his country, was sold to pay his debts.' 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

COMMBNCBMBNT OF MADISON's ADMUflSTBATIOK. 

Thb public services of Mr. Madison had fully entitled him 
to the first office of the state. We have seen that he was 

What chaneter if ucrfbed to Jeffer- I What was the chaiact«^ of Mr. Ma^ 
ton? .^ I difon.^ 
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oiM of tbe first authors of the federal coBstitution, and had 
been most active in recommending it to the adoption of hie 
coimtrTmen. His snbseqnent career had not been marked as 
that of a partisan. He was declared to want the strong anti* 
tetish feeling of his predecessor, and it was now confidently 
hoped, that an accommodation between the United States and 
the leading maritime power of Barope might speedily take 
place. 

In March, 1809, the embargo law was rei>ealed, and an 
act passed prohibiting all interconrse between Uiis country 
and both France and Qreat Britaim A provision was in* 
■erted in this non-intercourse law, that if either of the beV 
liferent nations should revoke her hostile edicts, the law 
should cease to be in force with respect to that nation. 

The repeal of the embargo, and the substitution of a less 
obnoxious act, offered a fit and favourable pretext for renew- 
ing negotiations. Mr. Erskine was accordingly i^ent out by 
the British government to treat, and considering the suspen* 
sion of the non-intercourse a fair equivalent for that of the 
orders in council, he stipulated that the orders should cease 
to be in force at a certain epoch. The president, accord- 
ingly, suspended the non-intercourse. But tidings no sooner 
reached England of the tet of Mr. Erskine, than he was 
disavowed; The orders in council were su8p>ended only so 
far as not to endanger those vessels which had ssiled from 
America on the faith of Mr. Erskine's declaration. The pre* 
sident, in consequenee, declared the non-intercourse act still 
in force, and the silent war of prohibitory edicts continued 
on its old footing. 

Mr. Brdkine was recalled, and Mr. Jackson sent in his 
place. The latter was ill chosen, since there was some 
cause which rendered him particularly obnoxious to the Ame- 
ricans. He was coldly received, and made to wait even for 
his recognition for some time. His endeavours to renew the 
negotiation were met by the remark of the inutility of such 
an attempt, and by an allusion to the duplicity of the British 
government in the afifair of Erskine. Jackson retorted with 
warmth, and insinuated that the American government were. 
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at die time <^ his negotistifm, aware- lliat Enrkine ha< 
ceeded his powers, and that iris acts would not be sanctioni 
by his government. This charge being promptly denied 
and insultingly repeated, further communication with Jaek- 
fion was declined, and his recall demanded of the minister in 
London. 

France having been appl^ to by America at this time, 
the emperor replied^that his decrees were but retaliation; 
and that if England recalled her Mockade and her orders in 
council, he wonld suffer his decrees to be considered null. 
Mr. Madison, availing himself of this fair offer of Napoleon, 
obtained from congress ^solutions approving his high tone 
of policy towards England. 

Preparations for war continued with activity ; and the 
people already began to turn their attention and activity 
towards the domestic production of tiiose manufactures which 
had been heretofore supplied by England ; and the English 
began to seek elsewhere those commodities which the United 
States had furnished. She sought thehi in Canada chiefly. 
The alienation and- mutual injury thus worked by commercial 
prohibitions were, perhaps^ greater tiian could have come of 
actual war. 

The non-intercourse act expiring in 1810, the Americans 
again summoned the two powers to remove their restrictions. 
This was asked with ^he manifest purpose of declaring war 
if the restrictions were -not removed. Napoleon replied by 
an amicable advance, intimating through his minister, that 
his decrees should be suspended. It was understood by him, 
of course, that America should no longer submit to the orders 
in council if unrepealed. 

To the Englisfh ministry an appeal was now made to fol- 
low the example of France. Unfortunately for them, they 
h^i^ted, chicaned as to the supposed insincerity of the 
French declaration, or the informality of its announcement, 
and persisted in enforcing the orders in council. Mr. Pinck- 
ney^ the American envoy in London, disgusted at this shuf- 
fling behaviour of the British government, demanded his 
audience of leave. 

I In this doubtftil state of connection between America and 
England, another accidental collision took place between 
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/tire conntries, ten^ng much to inflama 
Ang differeneet • An English sloop of war, 
^mmanded ^y Captain Bingham, descried a 
iorioan coast, and made sail to come up with 
/ it a frigate, and dubioas of its nation, he re- 
jther, which proved to be American, the Presi- 
, Captain Rogers, pursued in turn. The American 
capUitt ^ied, and, instead cSf an answer, received a shot in 
his mainmast* He returned the fire, and speedily silenced 
the guns of his adversary, disabling his ship and kilUng thirty- 
two o( his men. 

In April, 1811, a settlement was made at the mouth of 
Columbia river, under the auspices of Mr. Astor, of New 
York, to which the name of Astoria was given. Its object 
was the opening of the fur trade and the formation of an 
extensive American colony. The war, which ensued next 
year, occasioned its abandonment. A full account of this 
undertaking is given in Washington Irvinff*s ** Astoria." 

In November congress assembled, and the president ad- 
dressed it fully respecting the points and consequences of the 
still widening difference. It was hoped, he said, at the close 
of the last session, that the confirmation of the extinction of 
the French decrees would have induced the government of 
Great Britain to repeal its orders in t^uncil : on the contrary, 
however, they had been put into more vigorous execution ; 
and fresh outrages had been committed on the American coasts. 

Congress, convinced of the necessity of preparing in earnest 
for war, voted an increase of the regular army to 35,000 men ; 
augmented the navy, and empowered the president to accept 
of the services of volunteers, call out the militia, as occasion 
might require, and. borrow eleven millions of dollars. 

In his message to congress, the president adverted to a now 
spirit of hostility displayed among the north-western Indians. 
This was attributed to the influence of the British. It was 
also stimulated by the exertions of an Indian prophet, a re* 
former, who preached to his red brethem, that all thei^ disas- 
ters had been owing to their having forsaken the wise and 
simple habits of their ancestors ; andiiiat he had been prompted 
by the Great Sjj^irit to warn them from mingling with the 
whites, from eating hogs and bullocks in lieu of the game 
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that used to give them the warrior's and the hunter's spirit ; 
and, above aU, from the use of ardent spirits. This last wise 
injunction gave force and plausibility to all that the savage 
uttered. His fanatic advice, however salutary in one respect, 
necessarily produced hatred towards the whites, and outrages 
upon them. Many affirmed that the hostile spirit thus ex- 
cited was directed by the British against the Americans. 

In the autumn of I8II, General Harrison was sent into the 
country of these hostile Indians, to treat or fight with them, 
as occasion might require. On tljte 6th of November, being 
arrived at Tippecanoe, their chief settlement, he was met by 
a deputation from the chiefs, who stipulated that no attack 
should be made before the next day, when ihey would be 
ready fpr a friendly cotiference. 

In the night the American camp was suddenly and furiously 
assaulted by the Indians ; but the Americans having suspected 
treachery and slept on their arms, made a gallant resistance, 
defeated and dispersed the enemy, and burnt their town, not, 
however, without a severe loss in killed and wounded^ 

In the month of February, 1812, Captain John Henry, 
formerly of the United States army, and afterwards resident 
in Canada, gave information to the president, that in 1809 he 
had been employed by Sir James Craig, the governor of Ca- 
nada, upon a secret mission to the New England states, for 
the purpose of gaining information of the state of parties, and 
inducing those who were opposed to the restrictions of the 
American government on commerce, to effect a separation of 
the northern states from the Union, and form a political con- 
nection between those states and Great Britain. For this 
information Henry was paid $50,000, from the contingent 
fund for foreign intercourse. He fiirnished ample document- 
ary evidence of the truth of his disclosures, which was after- 
wards fully corroborated by developements made in the 
British parliament. But his mission had entirely failed, and 
it did not appear that he had succeeded in bringing any indi- 
vidual in diis country to adopt his views. His motive for 
disclosure was the failure of his employers to compensate 
him for his services. This affair proved the hostile disposi- 
tion of the government <^ Great Britain towards the United 
States, and served to increase the irritation already created ia 
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this covntry, by the iii|iiriea infiicted on our commerce, and 
the impressment of onr seamen. 

Preparations for war were still actiTely continued by con- 
ffress until the 20th of May, 1812, when the arrival of the 
Hornet, from London, bringing information that no reasonable 
prospect existed of a change in the measures of the British 
goTcmment, served to bring matters to a crisis. On the 1st 
of Jane the president transmitted to congress a message enu- 
merating the injuries received from Great Britain, and submit- 
ting the question, whether they should be longer endured, or 
immediate recourse had to the ultimate resort of injured na- 
tions, a declaration of war. 

After deliberating on this measure with closed doors, an act 
was passed by congress, on the 18th, declaring war against 
Great Britam. The immediate effect of this measure was a 
violent exasperation of parties, the friends of government ap- 
plauding the act, as spirited and patriotic, and the opposition 
condemning it as unnecessary, unjustifiable, and impolitic. 
In the New England states, particularly where the revolu- 
tionary war found its most active supporters, the most decisive 
opposition was manifested, and every effort was used on the 
part of the political leaders to render the war unpopular, and 
to embarrass the government in its prosecution. 

Some of those, who opposed 'the war, held that it was 
both unjustifiable and inexpedient ; while others allowed that 
abundant provocation had been given, but denied that the 
nation was sufficiently prepared for the conflict. The mino- 
rity of congress, the legislatures of Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and New Jersey, and several of the commercial cities, pro- 
tested against the war in public addresses. But a majority 
of the people of the United States was undoubtedly in favour 
of the measure. In some places the act, declaring it, was 
received with illuminations and rejoicings, and the cities of 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, passed resolutions 
approving of the conduct of government, and pledging them<* 
selves to support it. 

The popular voice was so strongly in favour of war in the 
city of Baltimore, that an editor who had ventured to indulge 
in some severe strictures on the conduct of the government, 
had his press and printing office destroyed by the populace ; 
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and when he persisted in publishing the paper, printing it in 
a neighbouring town, he and.a party of his friends who had 
volunteered in forcibly defending his house, were very se- 
verely handled. Several lives were lost in this affair, and 
among the rest that of General Lingan, a veteran officer, who 
had served with distinction in the revolution. 

The distress occasioned among the people of New England 
by the suspension of their commerce and the cutting off of 
their usual supply of provisions from the south, served still 
further to heighten the exasperation felt in that portion of the 
country. A large proportion of the. commercial interest in 
other parts of the Union participated in this feeling, so that, 
although a numerical majority of the people of the United 
States was in favour of the measure, it by no means united 
the various classes of society so strongly in support of the 
government as the attack on their liberties h^d done at the 
opening of the revolutionary contest. Whatever disagree- 
ment there might be, however, among the political parties of 
that period, time has afforded ample evidence that the war 
was not declared too soon for the national honour or welfare. 
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CAMPAION OF 1812. 

When the war of independence was commenced, the 
United States contained less than four millions of inhabitants, 
and had neither an army, a treasury, or a national existence. 
But it possessed a people united in purpose, and firmly re- 
solved to vindicate their rights. At the opening of the war 
of 1812, the country had eight millions of inhabitants, great 
resources of wealth, and all the elements of an efficient army 
and navy. But the people were divided in sentiment, indis- 
posed for war by a long continuance of peace, and unfit for 
its successful prosecution by inexperience and irresolution. 
Their early movements in the new contest were marked by a 
character of indecision corresponding with this want of pre- 
paration. It was not till near the close of the conflict that 
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the national spirit was follj rooaed ; and tlie reanlta at that 
period were each as to show diat when fmurly and heartily 
embarked in a oontett, the people poaseta the same spirit and 
the same moral power which carried them so nobly throagh 
the struggle for independence. 

In organising the army, Henry Dearborn of Massachusetts 
was appointed major general and commander in chief. He 
had aenred in the revolutionary contest, and had subsequently 
borne the office of secretary of war. Thomas Pinckney of 
South Carolina also received a commission as major general, 
and Wilkinson, Hampton, Bloomfield, and Hull were among 
the brigadier generals. 

The army which until the year 1808 had numbered no 
more than 8,000 men, had then been augmented to 6,000. In 
January, 1812, congress had directed a force of upwards of 
35,000 to be raised, so that the entire force authorised by 
law, now exceeded 85,000, including officers ; consisted of 
25 regiments of infantry, 8 of artillery, 2 of light artillery, 
2 of dragoons, and 2 rifle regiments. In addition to this, 
the president was authorised to accept the services of any 
number of volunteers, not exceeding fifty thousand, who were 
to be armed and equipped by the United States ; and a similar 
authority was given to him to call upo^ the governors of states 
for detachments of militia, the whole of which was not to 
exceed 100,000. 

Though apparently formidable, this force wanted many of 
the requisites of an eflicient army. The act authorising the 
raising of 25,000 men, had been passed so sho rt a time be- 
fore &e declaration of war, that scarcely one-kmrth of that 
number w^ut enlisted ; and these were by no means in a high 
state of discipline. The volunteers and militia were yet to 
be called for, as occasion might require, and their services 
were considered of very doubtful utility. Even in the revo- 
lutionary war, they had been pronounced by high authority, 
a most inefficient species of force, and the long peace had 
certainly not increased their efficiency. The officers, how- 
ever, who had the direction of the military force, had served 
with distinction, and high hop^s were entertained of a sue* 
cessful campaign. 

The whole navy of the United States consisted of but 10 
frigates, 5 of which were laid up in ordinary, 10 sloops 
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and smaller vessels, and 165 gun boats, only 60 of which 
were in commission. Wi|h this trifling force, war was com* 
menced with a power that numbered a thousand ships afloat, 
and boasted herself the mistress of the ocean. The com- 
merce and fisheries of the United States, however, had given 
her the elements of a navy ; and if the Americans had not 
many ships, subsequent events proved that they had men ; 
and that the efficiency of a navy depends more upon dis- 
cipline and courage than upon the size and number of its 
vessels. 

The plan of operations at the commencement of the war, 
was to garrison and defend the sea^board principally by oc- 
casional calls on the militia, aided by a few of the regular 
troops, the whole to be under the direction of the generals 
of the regular army, stationed at the most important points. 
The remaining regular troops, with such volunteers as could 
be procured and a portion of the militia, were to attack the 
British posts in Upper Canada and subdue them, with the 
ultimate design of invading and conquering Lower Canada. 

With these views, William Hull, the governor of Michigan 
territory, having been appointed a brigadier general, on the 
25th of May, took command of the army destined for the 
invasion of Canada. On the 1st of June, he rendezvoused 
at Urbanna; in Ohio. His force consisted of 500 regular 
troops, and 1,200 Ohio volunteers, under the command of 
Colonels M*Arthur and Cass. Proceeding in a north-west- 
erly direction, the army marched through a wilderness to 
Detroit, the capital of Michigan territory, situated on the 
west bank of Detroit river. 

On his arrival at this place. General Hull was joined by 
the Michigan militia ; and expecting the co-operation of Ge- 
neral Dearborn on the Niagara frontier, he made his descent 
on Canada on the 12th of July. He crossed the river and 
established his head quarters at Sandwich, a village on the 
opposite bank. Here he issued a proclamation, offering 
peace and protection to the Canadians who would remain at 
home, and threatening extermmation to such as should be 
found in arms associated with the Indians. He further de- 
clared that he commanded a force sufficient to ' look down all 
opposition,' which was but the van of a much greater force. 
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In conseqnence of thit prodamttton, teveral hundred Cans* 
dUn militia joined the Americans, or retarned to their homes 
under General Hull's protection. 

Meantime the British had collected a considerable force 
of Canadians and Indians, and strengthened their garrison 
at Maiden. 

Excepting some skirmishing parties under the command 
of Colonels M* Arthur and Ca^, nothing was done to pro- 
mote the obiects of the invasion till August 8th ; General 
Hull remainmg during the interval in his encampment at 
Sandwich. He then gave orders for the main body to re-cross 
the river and retire to Detroit, abandoning the Canadians who 
had accepted his protectidn, to the vengeance of their own 
government, and disgusting his own men with his inertness 
and pusillanimity. 

Towards the last of July, a reinforcement of 150 volun« 
teors fVom Ohio, under Captain Brush, who had been ordered 
to join General Hull, arrived at the river Raisin, 36 miles 
below Detroit. Here they were ordered to await an escort 
from the camp. Two hundred militia, under Major Vanhom, 
being sent on this service, fell into an ambuscade of Indians* 
and were obliged to retreat, with the loss of 17 killed and 80 
wounded. 

On the 8th of August, a detachment of 600 men, under 
Colonel Miller, being despatched on the same service, were 
attacked by a large body of British ai\d Indians within 14 
miles of Detroit. * The enemy was gallanUy resisted, and 
compelled to retreat with a heavy loss ; but the detachment 
returned to Detroit on the 10th, without effecting its object. 

While these events were passing, General Brock, the 
governor of Canada, had been making active preparations 
for its defence. He issued a proclamation in answer to that 
of General Hull, reminding the Canadians of their previous 
prosperity .and freedom under the British government, and 
calling upon them to join his standard. This address was 
not without effect The Canadians joined the governor in 
great numbers, and on the 13th of August, General Brock, 
arrived at Maiden with a respectable force, just after the Ame- 
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rican troops had retired from the Canadian shore, dispirited, 
and disgusted with their commander. On the 15th, General 
Brock erected batteries on the. bank of the river opposite 
Detroit, and summoned the American general to surrender ; 
stating that he should otherwise be unable to restrain the In- 
dians from committing their usual atrocities. This summons 
was answered by a refusal, and a declaration that the fortress 
would be defended to the last extremity. The firing from 
liie fortifications on both sides now commenced, and con- 
tinued with little effect till the next day. 

General Hull had by this time become so much alarmed, 
as to betray his cowardice to his. own officers and men, by 
his appearance and his hasty and irregular measures. On 
the 12th the field officers had determined to arrest him, and 
were only prevented by the absence of Colonels Cass and 
M'Arthur, who had bfeen detached with 400. men oh a third 
expedition to the river Raisin. On the 1 5th they received 
orders to return. 

On the 16th the British troops began, to cross the river to 
the American side three miles below the town, under cover 
of two ships of war. Having landed, they commenced their 
march towards the fort. Besides the fourth regiment of re- 
gular troops stationed in the fort, it was protected by the 
Ohio volunteers, and a part of the Michigan militia, placed 
behind the pickets where the whole fiank of the British would 
have been exposed to their fire. The remainder of the 
militia were stationed in the town of Detroit, for the purpose 
of resisting the desultory attacks of the savages. Two four 
pounders, loaded with grape, were planted on an eminence 
ready to sweep the advancing columns. M*Arthur and Cass, 
on their return from the expedition on which they had been 
ordered, had arrived within view of Detroit, and were ready 
to attack the enemy on the rear. There was every reason to 
anticipate a victory, and the troops were eagerly expecting 
the commencement of the battle. 

When the British columns were within 500 yards of the 
American line. General I^ull ordered the troops to retire into 
the fort, and the artillery not to fire. A white flag was then 
hoisted, and a British officer rode up to inquire the cause. 
A communication was opened between the commanding gene- 
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rab, which speedily terminated in a capitulation. The fortress 
of Detroit, with the garrison, and munitions of war, were 
surrendered. The detachment under Cass and M* Arthur, 
and even the troops at the river Raisin, were included in the 
capitulation. Captain Brush, however, not considering him- 
self hound by Hull's engagement, on being summoned to 
surrender, broke up his camp and retreated towards Ohio. 
The Canadians who had joined Hull, or accepted his protec- 
tion, were abandoned to' their fate, and many of them were 
subsequently executed as traitors. 

Every circumstance which could heighten the disgrace of 
a surrender was found in the present instance. Hull did not 
even call a council of his officers. His only object seems to 
have been to escape from the Indian scalping knife. When 
he had first entered Canada the British had at Maiden but 100 
regular troops, 400 Canadian militia,* and a few hundred In- 
dians. After General Brock's arrival, their whole force was 
830 regulars, 400 militia, and 600 Indians. The army sur- 
rendered by General Hull amounted to 2,500 men, of whom 
1,200 were militia. 

The indignation of th^* Americans at this disgraceful trans- 
action knew no bounds. When the arrogant proclamation of 
Hull was contrasted with bis subsequent indecisive and timid 
movements, and his ultimate abandonment of all manhood or 
decency, his whole conduct was regarded with a unanimous 
feeling of derision and contempt. The government of course 
brought him to trial by court martial as soon as he was ex- 
changed. He was charged with treason, cowardice, and 
neglect of duty, found guilty of the two latter charges, and 
sentenced to be shot. In consideration of former services his 
life was spared. The trial did not take place till 1814, but 
it is mentioned in this connection, in order that the whole 
affair may be dismissed as speedily as possible from the 
reader's notice. 

The surrender of Hull left the north-western frontier ex- 
posed to the incursions of the British and Indians, and occa- 
sioned considerable alarm in the neighbouring states. Nearly 
ten thousand volunteers immediately offered their services to 
the government; and being placed under the command of 
General William H. Harrison, marched towards the territory 
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of Michigan. This foree, howeyer, was not safficiently dis- 
ciplined to act with the efficiency of regular troops, and before 
any thing could be done towards retrieving the important 
losses of the early part of the campaign, the winter set in. 
Their operations were chiefly confined to incursions into the 
country of the Indians, who had generally become hostile. 

General Van Rensselaer, of the New York militia, had 
command of what was called the army of the centre, destined 
also for the invasion of Canada. His force consisted of re- 
gulars and militia, who were assembled at Lewistown, on the 
Niagara river. On the opposite side of the river was a forti- 
fie4 British' post, called Queenstown, which was the first 
object of attack. On the 13th of October a detachment of 
1,000 men, led by Colooel Van Rensselaer, crossed the river 
and effected a landing under a heavy fire from the British. 

In the onset the colonel was woqnded ; and the troops 
Bnder Cc^onels Christie and Scott were led on to the assault 
of the fortress. They succeeded in papturing it; and a 
reinforcement of 600 men, under General Brock, arriving and 
attacking the victors, were repulsed with the loss of their 
commander. 

General Van Rensselaer had crossed the river, and now 
returned to bring over a reinforcement of the Americans. 
But his troops refused to obey the order ; and the British, 
receiving another reinforcement, recaptured the fort after a 
severe engagement, in which the greater part of Colonel Van 
Rensselaer's detachment was destroyed. 

General Van Rensselaer now retired from the service, and 
was succeeded by General Smyth, ^f Virginia. He com- 
menced operations by issuing a proclamation addressed to the 
* men of New York,' and couched in terms similar to those 
employed by General Hull. He was soon at the head of an 
army of 4,500 men ; and the 28th of November was the day 
appointed for crossing the river for the third invasion of Ca« 
nada. The troops were embarked, but the enemy appearing 
on the opposite shore with a determined front, a council of 
war was held, and the invasion was postponed till the 1st of 
December, when, although 1,500 of the men were ready and 
willing to cross the river, a second council of war decided 
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that it was inexpedient to proceed, and the troops were agaia 
debarked. The invasion of Canada at that point was thus 
finally abandoned for the season. 

The army of the north was commanded by General Dear- 
born. A part of the forces were stationed at Greenbush, near 
Albany, and the remainder at Plattsburg, on Lake Champlain. 
This division of the army ejected nothing but an incursion 
into Canada, in which a small body of British and Indians, 
and some military stores were taken. The failure of the 
other expeditions had the effect of discouraging the general 
from any serious attempt on the British territory. 

Thus upon land the advantages of the first campaign rested 
altogether with the British. It was at sea, on the element 
where they felt more secure, that their superiority was more 
successfully disputed. On the 19th of August, Captain Hull, 
in the frigate Constitution, of 44 guns, encountered the British 
frigate Guerriere, of 38 guns, and after an action of 30 minutes 
reduced her to a complete wreck. Every mast of the British 
vessel was carried away in the battle, and, as it was found 
impossible to bring her into port, she Was burned. The loss 
on the side of the ^nemy was 50 killed, and 64 wounded. 
The Constitution lost 7 killed, and 7 wounded. This victory 
was hailed with enthusiasm by all parties. Even the oppo- 
nents of the war united in the honours and rewards which 
were conferred on the successful commander, and gave enter- 
tainments and drank toasts to the success-of the ' infant navy.' 

This was followed by a series of nd^al victories not less 
brilliant. In the month of October, Captain Jones, in the 
Wasp, of 18 guns, niet^and captured the British sloop of war 
Frolic, of 22 guns, after a hard fought battle of 45 minutes, 
losing but 8 of his men, while the loss of his enemy in a 
vessel one- third his superior was 80 men. The Wasp was 
subsequently captured by a British ship of the line. During 
the same month, Captain Decatur, in the frigate United States, 
encountered the British frigate Macedonian. In this action 
the American ship had a trifling advantage in the weight of 
her metal, but this was by no means equal to the disparity of 
loss, which was 104 killed and wounded on the British side, 
and 1 1 on the American. The Macedonian wasjsafely brought 
into New York, and the gallant Decatur, the same officer who 
had so signally distinguished himself at Tripoli, was welcomed 
with the applause and honours which he had so nobly won. 



Describe the first naval victory. 
Describe the afiair of the Wasp and 
the Frolic. 



Of the United States and the Macedo- 
nian. 
Decatur's feception at New York. 
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The Constitution, familiarly called by the sailors 'Old 
Ironsides,' had the good fortune to encounter another British 
frigate, the Java, of 38 guns, in December. In this action, 
which lasted three hours, she was commanded hy Captain 
Bainbridge. . The Java was diBmasted and reduced to a wreck, 
losing 161 killed and wounded, while the A.nierican loss was 
but 34. 

In addition to^these victories of ihe public vessels, the Ame- 
rican privateers had succeeded in severely distressing the 
enemy's commerce, capturing above 900 of their merchantmen 
during the.flrst seven months of the war. 

The success of the Americans on the ocean served to re- 
lieve them from the chagrin and discouragement occasioned 
by their ill-falod attempts on the British province of Canada. 
They became sensible that their principal means of defence 
must consist in the navy ; and the exertions of the government 
were immediately directed to the increase of this efficient 
branch of the national force. The large number of sailors, de- 
prived of employment by the general suspension of commerce, 
furnished the first and most important requisite, and more 
ships were ordered to be built and put in commission. 

Meantime the opposition to the measures of government 
made by the federal party in New England, was by no means 
relaxed. They criticised and protested against the war with 
England, pointed out the advantages which would have ac- 
crued from one with France, declared their abhorrence of any 
alliance wtlh Napoleon, reprobated the conduct of government 

Of the Conidtulion uid the J«v«. I Wli«t meiauroi wore taken ieip«ct> 
What waa the conuqueDca of theie | ing the mtvj' .' 
victorinp I What wai done in New Engtand? 
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in Mmftiog in war after the revocatioB of the orders in coimcil 
and aaeerted it to be nneonstitutional and illegal to employ the 
militia of the states in offensive warfare. On the last gronnd, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut had refused to furnish their 
contingent of troops for the invasion of Canadiu The friends 
of government stigmatised this opposition as treason, and by 
Uieir votes at the election gave decided testimony of their 
approbation of the war. 

The presidential election took place in the autumn of this 
year. Mr. Madison was, without difficulty^ re-elected to hia 
seeond term of office ; whilst Mr. Gerry became vice-presi- 
dent, succeeding Mr. Clinton. 

In November congress met. The president, in his message, 
frankly stated the defeats experienced on the Canadian border, 
and complained much of the employment of the Indians by 
the British, thus bringing the horrors of savage warfare upon 
the people. He also complained of the conduct of Massa- 
chusetts -and Connecticut, in refusing their contingent of 
militia. The victories of American ships were cited with 
just pride, and congress was requested to increase the aUow- 
ance of the army, which was wholly incompetent. 

The British government had offered an armistice, stating as 
m reason for a suspension of hostilities, the repeal of the 
orders in council. The president, in reply, had demanded 
by way of preliminary, toWards a settlement of difficulties, 
some effectual provisions against the impressment of American 
seamen, and as this was refused, he had declined the offer. 
A majority of congress now passed resolutions approving of 
the president's course in this affair. 

His request for a more efficient organisation of the army 
was granted. The pay was increased, and a loai| for the pur- 
pose authorial ; and twenty additional regiments of regular 
infantry were ordered to be raised. 



What WM the result of the presi- 
dential election ? 

What was said in the {resident's 
message? 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1813. 

The people of the western states wercf naturally anxious to 
recover the posts which had been lost by General Hull on the 
north-western frontier ; anc| thus to relieve Uiemselves from 
the danger of incursions from the British and Indians in that 
region. During the autumn, of 181^, General Harrison, who 
had command of the army in that quarter, was principally 
occupied in collecting and organising his forces preparatory to 
a winter campaign. .Nothing of importance was effected, as 
we have already had occasion to remark, before the winter 
set in. , . " 

General Winchester, with a detachment of seven hundred 
and fifty men, was sent forward in advance of the main body, 
and while General Harrison was collecting his forces at San- 
dusky, with a view to join Winchester, and advance upon 
Maiden and Detroit, the latter officer received a pressing call 
from the inhabitants of Frenchtown, on the river Raisin, for 
protection against the British and Indians assembled at Mai- 
den. Advancing within three miles of the town, on the 17th 
of January, he learnt that the enemy had already taken pos- 
session of it. He attacked them on the 1 8th, and drove them 
from their position with considerable slaughter. On the 20th 
he advanced to within twenty miles of Maiden, where a Bri- 
tish force much stronger than his own was stationed. 

General Winchester's desire to afford relief to the inhabi- 
tants of Frenchtown, had thus brought his detachment into a 
situation of no little peril. The expedition in which he was 
engaged had been undertaken without the knowledge of 
General Harrison, who, on learning his advance, sent for re- 
inforcements, and pushed forward with the main body in 
hopes of affording him relief. 

The British were not slow to perceive their advantage. 
On the evening of the 21st of January, Colonel Proctor leR 
Maiden wi^ six hundred British and Canadian troops, and 
one thousand Indians, under the command of their chiefs, 
Splitlog and Roundhead, and at daybreak of the 22d, com» 
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mraoed a furious attack upon the Americans* General Win 
Chester's leA wing, amounting to six hundred men, was 
protected by pickets ; the right wing, one hundred and fifty 
in number, being exposed, was speedily defeated, and nearly 
the whole massacred by the Indians, who cot off their retreat. 
A detachment of one hundred sent^ut to their relief shared 
the same fate. General' Winchester and Colonel Lewis in 
attempting to rally them were made prisoners. The left wing 
sustained the unequal contest with' undaunted valour untU 
eleven o'clock, when General . Winchester capitulated for 
them, stipulating for their protection from the fury of the 
Indians. This engagement was violated on the next day, 
when a large body of Indians fell upon the wounded, toma- 
hawked and scalped them, and setting fire to the houses, 
consumed the dead and the dying in one undistinguished con- 
flagration. In permitting this massacre, Proctor seems to 
have counted on daunting the courage of the Americans. 
But the effect was directly the reverse of what was intended. 
New volunteers, fired ^ by these barbarities, flocked to the 
standard of their country, and were eventually successful in 
avenging their murdered fellow citizens. 

General Harrison, having received considerable reinforce- 
ments from Kentucky and Ohio, advanced to the rapids of 
the Miami, and there erected a fort which he called Fort 
Meigs, in honour of the governor of Ohio. This position had 
been selected as a suitable post for receiving reinforcements 
and supplies from Ohio and Kentucky, protecting the borders 
of Lake Erie, and concentrating the forces intended for the 
recapture of Detroit, and the invasion of Canada. 

On the 26th of April, General Proctor with two thousand 
regulars, militia and Indians, from Maiden, appeared on the 
•bank of the river opposite the fort, and erecting batteries on an 
•eminence, commenced a regular siege. The Indians crossed 
ihe river on the 27th and established themselves in the rear of 
Ae American lines. A heavy fire of Shot and shells was 
|>oured in upon the fort for several days, and on the 3d of 
May, a battery was erected on the left bank of the riveir, 
within two hundred and fifty yards of the American lines. ' 

General Harrison now received a summons to surrender, 
which was gallantly refused. On the 5th of May, General 
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Clay, with twelve hui^dred Kentuckians, advanced to the 
relief of Fort Meigs, and, by a spirited attack, succeeded in 
driving the besiegers from their works. Eight hundred of 
his troops having subsequently dispersed in the woods, in 
pursuit of the Indians, were drawn into an ambuscade, and 
compelled to surrender. They were saved from massacre 
only by the decisive intederence of the Indian chief Tecumr 
seh, who humanely restrained his followers from their usual 
atrocities. Of the eight hundred mien only one hundred and 
fifty escaped, the remainder being slain or captured. General 
Proctor, seeing no prospect of taking the fort, and being de- 
serted by his Indian allies, who were heartily weary of the 
siege, abandoned his position on the 9th of May, and returned 
to Maiden.. General. Harrison having repaired the fort, left 
it under command of General Clay, and returned to Ohio for 
reinforcements. Nothing further was attempted in this quarter 
until a naval force was ready for action on Lake Erie. 

The principal object of the campaign of 1813, on the Ca- 
nadian border, was the capture of Montreal. To effect this, 
it was essential to gain the command of Lake Ontario. 
Sackett's Harbour, on the east end of the lake, near its outlet, 
was selected as a naval depdt ; and Commodore Chauneey 
had been occupied since the month of October, 1812, in 
building and equipping a squadron sufficiently powerful to 
cope with that of the enemy, which consisted of six vessels, 
mounting in all eighty guns. In this he was successful ; and 
having made several captures in the autumn of 1812, he was 
enabled, in the spring of the next year, to acquire the com- 
plete ascendancy on the lake, confining every British ship to 
the harbour of Kingston. 

General Dearborn had now under his command a respect- 
able force of six thousand men, composing the army of the 
north ; and as Montreal was in a comparatively defenceless 
state, and could receive no reinforcements until June, it was 
his proper policy to have made an immediate descent upon 
that city. Unfortunately his exertions were directed to a 
much less important object. On the 23d of April he em- 
barked at Sackett's Harbour with sixteen hundred men, on an 
expedition against York, the capital of Upper Canada, situated 
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Mi the head of Lake Ontario. On the 27th he arrived at hitf 
destination, and immediately commenced a disemhariLation. 
Remaining on board the fl^t, he entrusted the command to 
General Pike, who succeeded in landing, though opposed by 
a superior force of the enemy, who, after. a severe action, 
were driven to their, fortifications. The remainder of the 
forces having effected a landing, the whole army advanced to 
the' assault, carried the first battery, and was approaching the 
main works, when a magazine of the British, preoattd for the 
purpose, blew up with a tremendous expl< 
one hundred of the assailants. General Pi 
wounded by a stone which was thrown up 
and struck him on the breast. 

He was immediately conveyed onyb6ard the Commodores 
ship, and soon expired. The troops paused a few moments 
at this unexpected catastrophe, but soon pressed forward 
and gained the possession of the uSwn. The government hall 
was burned, contrary to the ordOTs of the American general. 
The British lost 100 killed, and pOO wounded and prisoners. 
The Americans, 820 killed and Grounded. The object of the 
expedition being attained, the n^eX jaroce eded to . Niagara, 
landed the troops, and returned to Se^eu'i^flacpoufr" 

On embarking for York, GenendJ^ 
Harbour in rather a^^fenceless /State, 
attacked on the 29th olMay, by[iS(S^m1 
forces of the British, uncler Sir Ge^ge 

Yeo. General Brown, o£ the N^v 

chief command at the harbolv. He ^tachedlDflbnel Mills, 
with the militia and Albany volunteers, t6 dppo^e ^eWem*^ 
landing. On their approach, the-^iilitia ^i^d, without^ 
and too soon to produce any effect, and then fled. Colonel 
Mills was slain in attempting to rally 4fem. General Brown 
succeeded in rallying about 100, and fell^upon the enemy's 
rear. The British advanced towards the vMage, and encoun- 
tering Colonel Backus, with the regular troops and a few 
militia, after a severe action were repulsed and driven to. their 
boats. lieutenant Chauncey, who had been ordered to set 
fire to the store houses and barracks in case of defeat, antici- 
pated that result, and thus caused the loss of the supplies 
which were essential to the success of the campaign. Gene- 
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tal Brown, in consequence of his services on this occasion, 
wu appoinled a brigadier in the regular army. 

While these events were passing. Bl Sackett's Harbour, 
operations of sorae importance were taking place at the head 
of the lake. On the 27th of May, a descent was made upon 
Fort George, on the British side of the Niagara river, which, 
after a warm resistaace, was taken. On the 28th the garrison 
at Erie abandoned that fort to the Americans, and concentrat- 
ed their forces with those of the other British garrisons on 
the Ni^ara peninsulii, beyond Burlington heights, about 40 
miles weat of Fort Qeorge. Generals Chandler and Winder 
were detached from Fort George' with 1,000 men to attack 
them. They were met and repulsed, with the loss of both 
these officers captured ; and Sir James Yeo, arriving with 
his fleet, relieved the British, and compelled the Americans 
to return to the main army, with the loss of most of their 
artittery and baggage. A detaehmenl of 570 men, under 
Lieutenant Colonel Boerstler, being sent soon af^er to attack 
a-faody of the enemy at Beaver Dams, was surrounded and 
captured. 

A second expedition, under the command of Colonel Scott, 
was sent against the British post on Burlington heights, on 
the 26th of July, The landing took place on the 31st ; but 
on reconnoitering the enemy's works, they were deemed too 
strong to be attacked with any prospect of success, and the.> 
troops were immediately re-embarked. On their return they 
put into York, burnt the barracks and public stores, and 
brought off one piece of ordnance and a quantity of flour. 

What fort wu t*ken on the STth ol I Who were sent igainat them I 
May I With what mceesB ? 

What wai done by th« BritiA oa tb« What other diaaster took place .' 
38th ? I Wha unioeMuful e^itdiiiiHi } 
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During the time occupied by these operations, the British 
had prepared a flotilla^ superior to that of the Americans, 
which enabled them to turn the advantage on Lake Ontario 
in their own favour. On the 7th of October, Sir James Yeo 
appeared with hk fleet before Fort George, where Commo- 
dore Chauncey lay at anchor with his squadron. He imme- 
diately went out, and in a gale which happened on the nljght 
of the 8th, lost two of his schooners, with a greater part of 
their crews. On the 10th, an action took place in wfaicfa two 
of the American schooners were taken. « The fleets thea se- 
parated, neither party being willing to come to a ^tecinve 
contest. 

Thus terminated the operations of the American forces on 
Lake Ontario, under the direction of General Dearborn. No- 
thing had been eflected towards the successful termination of 
the campaign ; heavy losses bad been sustained, and the only 
favourable opportunity for a descent on Montreal had been 
sufiered to escape. The general had been most of the time 
an invalid, and had never appeared to lead his troops on any 
expedition. He was now superseded, and General Wilkinson 
called from the south to take his place. 

General Wilkinson arrived at Sackett*s Harbour on the 1st 
of August ; the war department, under the direction of Gene- 
ral Armstrong, was removed to that place, and extensive pre- 
parations were commenced for a deiscent on Montreal. The 
army consisted of 8,000 men, but a period of three months 
elapsed before they were ready to descend the St. Lawrence 
on the expedition. This enabled the enemy to fortify every 
important point on the river ; and when, on the 5th of No- 
vember, the flotilla set sail, their progress was disputed so 
obstinately, that it was found necessary to land a body of 
troops, under the command of General Brown, who proceeded 
in advance of the boats, to dislodge the enemy from his posts 
on the river. The rear division, under General Boyd, en- 
countered a party of equal force at Chrystler's fields, near 
Williamsburg, on the 10th of November. A spirited action 
ensued, in which the Americans, with considerable loss, suc- 
ceeded in driving the British from their position, and enabling 
die flotilU to pass unmolested. 



What was done on the lake P 

What was the result of General Dear- 
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On the 11th, General Wilkinson with the main body, 
arrived at St. Regis, where General Hampton, with an ad- 
ditional force, had been ordered to meet him for the purpose of 
co-operating in the proposed descent on Montreal. Instead 
of obeying the ord6r, Hampton sent a communication to his 
commander, informing him that in consequence of the sickly 
state of his troops, the want of provisfohs, &c. he had thought 
proper to faU back on his main dep6t sit Plattsburg, for the 
purpose of keeping open a communication with the St. Law- 
rence, and thus conh'ibuting to the success of the main object. 
In consequence of this strange proceeding of General Hampton, 
the expedition was abandoned, and General Wilkinson's army 
retired to French Mills, and went into winter quarters. 

The disappointment and chagrin of the nation^t the failure 
of this attempt was proportioned to the extensive preparations, 
and the sanguine hopes with which it had been undertaken. 
The whole fault was respectively charged upon the war de- 
partment, the conimanding general and his recusant subaltern ; 
but it was easy to perceive, that if either had possessed a 
tolerable share of decision and energy, the expedition would 
have been attended with a very different result. 

Before restoring bis department to its only proper position, 
the capital, the secretary of war. General Armstrong, had 
issued an order to General M*Clure, commanding at Fort 
George, to destroy the British town of Newark, situated in 
its vicinity. This order was punctually complied with on the 
10th of December, and ^bout 500 unoffending and innocent 
people were thus rendered houseless, and compelled in the 
midst of a Canadian winter to seek shelter from the charity 
of their friends. 

This act, and the burning of York, was most severely re- 
taliated by the British, who, when General M'Clure subse- 
quently retreated, and Fort Niagara was lost, passed over to 
the American side of the river, burnt Niagara and Lewistown, 
and laid waste all the other flourishing villages and settlements 
on the Niagara between the lakes. Indeed these unnecessary 
acts of aggression on the Canada borderers, were afterwards 
alleged in justification of every siaikr {^oceeding on the 
part of the enemy. ^ 

Although the British were so deeply sensible of the injus- 
tice and cruelty of this mode of warfare when practised upon 
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Uieir own people, they had been beforehand with the Amen* 
cans in its commencement. Having declared a blockade of 
the ports and harbours on the Chesapeake and Delaware bays, 
in December, 1812, they extended it on the following May to 
New York, and all the sonthem ports. A squadron of foor 
ships of the line, and six frigates, under Admiral Cockborn, 
arrived in the Chesapeake eariy in March, and three seventy- 
fonrs, and several smaller vessels under Commodore Beresford, 
arrived in the Delaware about the same time. On the 16th of 
March, a demand was made on the inhabitants of Lewistown, 
on the Delaware, for supplies, which was promptly refused. 
The demand being again made and again refused, the British 
commenced a bombardment of the town on the 6th of April. 
They subsequently attempted to land at two different places 
on the river, but being met at the water's edge and driven 
back, they abandoAed the river, afler burning some merchant 
vessels, and sailed for Bermuda. 

Admiral Cockbum pursued a similar system of warfare on 
the Chesapeake. The plantations, farms and gentlemen's 
seats on the shore were plundered. The villages of French- 
town, Havre de Grace, Fredericktown and Georgetown were 
plundered and burnt ; and Norfolk and the villages in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood were only saved from destruction by 
the spirited resistance of the inhabitants, assisted by some 
marines and sailors from the Constellation frigate and a few 
gun boats in the harbour, who manned a battery on Craney 
island, sunk several of this British barges, and drove the re- 
mainder back to their ships. 

The village of Hampton, 18 miles from Norfolk, was de-# 
fended by about 450 militia, against a British flotilla, with 
bombs and rockets, commanded by Admiral Cockbum ; but 
Sir Sidney Beckwith coming to the assistance of the admiral, 
with 2,000 men, succeeded in capturing the place^ which was 
forthwith abandoned to the soldiery, who perpetrated outrages 
on the inhabitants, which would have disgraced the darkest 
ages of barbarism. 

After this great victory and triumph. Admiral Cockbum, 
sailed with his squadron up the Potomac, to within 70 miles 
of Washington ; but finding the fortifications on the river in a 
good state of defence, he retired. He next proceeded up the 
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bay, and threatened Annapolis and Baltimore ; but not deem- 
ing it prudent to attack those places, he proceeded to the 
south, pursuing his system of plunder and devastation on the 
coast of the Carolinas and Georgia. 

These outrages, which were intended to render the war 
unpopular with the Americans, had a directly contrary effect, 
infusing new spirit and energy into their subsequent opera- 
tions, and giving a tone to the public feeling, which was the 
only requisite hitherto ^wanting towards the successful con- 
duct of the war. 

The blockade of the northern ports fell into better hands. 
Commodore Hardy, who commanded the squadron, which 
blockaded New London, and held the frigates United States 
and Macedonian in a state of inaction there during the latter 
period of the war, conducted his operations in a spirit of com- 
parative forbearance and humanity. His chivalry, however, 
was not so generous as to permit his acceptance of the chal- 
lenge from the commanders of those frigates, offering to meet 
the Endymion and Statira, ships of the blockading squadron, 
of eqtial force. The uniform result of previous meetings of 
this kind was too ominous of disgrace to the British arms. 

The success of the Americans in their naval encouniars 
with the enemy was not less remarkable than it had been 
during the preceding year. On the 24th of February, Cap- 
tain Lawrence, in the sloop of war Hornet, fell in with tho 
brig %f^ war Peacock, and after a close action of fifteen minutes, 
compelled her to strike her colours and hoist a signal of dis« 
tress. The firing of the Hornet instantly ceased, and the 
boats were hoisted out for the purpose of saving the British 
crew, ^the vessel was in a sinking state. In spite of the 
most actiVe exertions on the part of their generous enemies, 
thirteen of the British went down with the ship, and four of 
the Hornet's crew, who were rendering assistance, suffered 
the same fate.* 
^ On his return to the United States, Captain Lawrence was 
promoted to the command of the frigate Chesapeake, then 
lying in Boston harbour. Soon after taking command of his 



Whatwas the effectof these outrages ? | Describe the affair of the Hornet and 
What is said of CominfOdore Hardy ? | Peacock. 

* The alacrily of the Americans in sinking ships seems to have occasioned 
considerable surprise anovt^Eatian op the part of the British. The Halifaz 
papers renuH^inrelation to this action, * If a vessel had been moored tar thm 
sole purpose of experiment, it is not probable that she could have been sunk 
in so short a time. It will not do for our vessels to figlit theirs single handed ' 
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ship, Lawrence received a challenge from Captain Brooke, of 
the British frigate Shannon, to meet him in single combat, 
ship to ship, engaging that the Tenedos, which was then 
blockading Boston, in company with the Shannon, should be 
out of the way during the nctfon. The challenge was 
promptly accepted. The ships met; the Chesapeake was 
taken, and the gallant Lawrence, with his lieutenant, Ludlow, 
fell in the action. These frigates were nearly equal in weight 
of metal, the Shannon mounting fifty-two guns and the Chesa- 
peake forty-eight; but the latter undoubtedly laboured under 
great disadvantages in the undisciplined and half intoxicated 
state of the crew, just out of port. Her capture, however, 
was a source of unbounded exultation to the British. 

In May, 1818, Captain Allen, in the brig Argus, having 
conveyed Mr. Crawford, the American ambassador to France, 
began a cruise in the British channel, during which he cap- 
tured and destroyed British vessels and cargoes to the amount 
of two millions of dollars. He was then assailed by the 
Pelican sloop of war, of twenty ffuns, and sustained a severe 
action of forty-three minutes, wnen the British frigate Sea 
Horse heaving in siffht, the Argus struck. Captain Allen 
was mortally wounded during the engagement. 

In September, the United States brig Enterprise encoun- 
tered tlie British brig Boxer off the coast of Maine, and after 
an action of forty-five minutes compelled her to surrender 
Both the commanders fell in the action, and were burie 
together, with military honours, in PorUand. The Boxer 
was superior to her antagonist in tonnage, men and guns. 
She lost twenty 'five killed, and fourteen wounded ; wiiile 
the Enterprise lost four killed, and eleven wounded. 

The British had employed the Indians as allies from the 
commencement of the war, and had rather encouraged than 
repressed their propensity to use their prisoners in the most 
barbarous manner. It was not till the summer of this year 
that the Six Nations declared war against England, and united 
their arms with those of the United States. In accepting 
their aid, it was made a strict condition, that they should treat 
their captives according to the usage of civilised nations, and 
when a party of them, assisted by the militia, routed the 
enemy near fort George, the prisoners being committed to 
their charge, wereireated with the greatest humanity ; thus 



Of the Chesapetkc and Shannon. 
What is said of the Argus's cruise ? 
Describe the action of the Enterprise 
and Boxer. 



Who became allies of the United 

States ? 
How did they behave ? 



DEF£|fCfE OF FORT STEPHENSON. 
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completely exploding the apology set up by the British 
officers, that they could not controul their allies. 

The events on the north- western frontier were now assuming 
an interesting character. Both the British and Americans 
were strenuously engaged in preparing a naval force to be 
employed on Lake Erie ; and at the same time an attempt 
was made on Forts Stephenson and Meigs, by General Proc- 
tor, with a large force of British and Indians. Towards the 
last of July, the enemy s^peared in the neighbourhood of 
Fort Meigs, and endeavoured by a variety of stratagems to 
withdraw the Americans from theirjvorks into the open field. 
Not succeeding in this, oh the 1st of August, Proctor laid 
siege to Fort Stephenson on the Sandusky river, with a force 
of five hundred regulars and eight hundred Indians. The gar- 
rison consisted of only a hundred tnd. sixty men, with a single 
piece of cannon ; but they were commanded by Major Crog- 
han, a young officer, distinguished by the gallantry suited to 
his age, and the firmness and judgment of a veteran. He had 
been directed to abandon the fort on the approach of a supe- 
rior force, but confiding in his own resources and the courage 
of his men, he dared to assume the responsibility of defend- 
ing it. 

Having poured into the fort a galling cannonade of shot and 
shells for Wo d^ys, the British advanced at two different 
points to assault the works. One of the advancing parties, 
consisting of three hundred and fifty men, commanded by 
Colonel Short, was received with a heavy fire, and eighty of 
them, having leaped over the pickets into the ditch, were all 
killed or captured, Short himself being among the slain. The 
remainder were repulsed. The other party marched up a 
ravine towards the fort, and were received with a dischai^ of 
slugs and balls from the six pounder which had been masked 
and reserved for their reception, and now mowed them down 
with prodigious slaughter. This spirited resistance so com- 
pletely dismayed the enemy, that Proctor abandoned his dead 
and wounded and fled for safety. The Indians were so dis- 
appointed at missing the plunder and scalps of the garrison, 
that they forthwith began to abandon their allies in great 
numbers. 

Major Croghan, for his brilliant services in this affair, re 



What forts wen threatened by Ge- 
neral Proctor ? 
How was he foiled by Harrison ? 
Who commanded Fort Stqihenson ? 



With what force was it attacked ? 
With what force defended ? 
Describe the affidr. 
What was the result f 
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etivod the appointiiieDt of lieiitenaiit edlonel by brevet in the 
regular army ; and the ladies of Chilicothe presented him with 
a splendid sword. The repulse which he had ^ven the 
British and Indians saved Fott Meifs from an assault, and 
completely relieved the frontier to the son& of the strait at 
Detroit, from its most troublesome enemy. 

General Harrison, who had the chief Command on the 
north-western frontier, was now occupied in preparing his 
troops for a descent upon the enemy's territory, as soon as 
the squadron in preparation on Lake Erie should be ready to 
afford him the facilities of transportation. Early in September 
Commodore Perry, who had m a few months succeeded in 
constructing from the trees of the neighbouring forests, a re- 
spectable squadron, sailed from Erie in pursuit of the enemy, 
who had hitherto commanded the lake. His fleet consisted 
of nine small vessels mounting in all fifly-siit guns. That of 
the British, under Commodore Barclay, consisted of six larger 
Tessels mounting sixty-nine guns. His complement of men 
was also greater than that of Perry. 

On the 10th of September the fleets met off Put-in-bay. 
At the commencement of the action the Lawrence, the flag 
ship, was attacked by the Detroit and Queen Charlotte, and 
as the wind was too light to allow the remainder of the 
squadron to come up to the commodore's support, he had to 
sustain their fire for two hours, when the Lawrence being 
reduced to a sinking condition, he committed her to the 
charge of Lieuteilant Yamall, and descending into a boat, 
passed through a shower of cannon balls and bullets, and 
transferred his flag to the Niagara. The wind now freshen- 
ing, the remainder of the American vessels were brought into 
action, and soon compelled the surrender of the whole British 
fleet. 

This victory being the first obtained over a squadrofi^ and 
bringing with it the most important advantages, occasioned 
greater rejoicing among the Americans than any which had 
preceded it. The gallant Perry was loaded with honours 
and distinctions, and his victory was proudly recorded in the 
annals and celebrated in the songs of his eountrymen. 

On receiving intelligence of Perry's success, General Har- 
rison, who had been reinforced by a strong body of Kentucky 



How was Major Croghan rewarded ? 
For what was Genend Harrison i»e- 

paring ? 
How large a fleet had Commodora 

Perry built ? 



What was the British naval force ? 
When did the^na^ons meet ? 
Describe the battle. 
Who eonqnerod ? 
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Bulla oa Laka Erta. 

militia under Goveinor Shelby, embarked oq the lake, and 
soon arrived at M^den. This post had been abandoned by 
the British, who had ascended the river Thames as far as the 
Moravian villages. Here they were overtaken by General 
HarrisoD, on the 6th of October, who succeeded in bringing 
them to action, and gained a complete victory. General 
Proctor saved himself by flight, leaving hia camp equipage 
and papers. Six hundred of the British were made prisoners. 
The Indians are said to have borne the brunt of the battle, 
and fallen in great numbers. Their great chief, Tecumseh, 
was among the slain in the battle of tiie Thames, having been 
shot by Colonel Johnson. This victory restored to the Ame- 
ricans all the posts which had been surrendered by General 
Hull. 

The British had been no less successful in exciting the 
hostility of the Indiana at the southern extremity of the Union 
than at the north ; and a visit of Tecumseh at die commence- 
ment of the war had stirred up among th^ a spirit of blind 
fanaticism which manifested itself by a series of hos^tities, 
carried on by the Greeks and Seminoles against the frontier 
inhabitants of Georgia, This was repressed, however, for 
the time, by an incursion of 2,500 Tennessee volunteers led 
by General Jackson in the fall of 1812. Their hostility now 
burst forth with fresh violence. 

At Fort Mimms, in the Tensaw settlement, a party of 300 
inhabitants who had fled thither for safety, were surprised on 
the 30ih of August, by 600 Indians, who broke into the fort 

Wh«l wai now done Tij Genual What excimd the hostility of Iha 
Hairison > Indians in the south .' 

Where did Ih orertike the British f Who repressed their attempts in thi 

Describe the batUe of the Thunes. fall of 181! ? 

What did this victory restore to the Wtiat was don* at Fart Mimmt I 
Aamieviti 
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droTe the people into the houses which it inclosed, and eet 
them on fire. Only seventeen escaped the general massacre. 

An army of 8,500 militia principally from Tennessee was 
speedily assembled and placed under the command of General 
Jackson for the pikrpose of chastising the authors of this un- 
provoked outrage. On the 2d of November a detachment of 
this force under General Cdfifee attacked the Creeks^ at Tai- 
luschi^hes, destroyed 300 of their warriors, burnt their town, 
and captured 86 prisoners. 

On the 8th, General Jackson attacked a large body of the 
Creeks, who were assembled at Taladega, and defeated them ; 
the Indians leaving 290 of their warHors on the field, and 
retreating to the mountains. 

On the 18th of November, General White was equally 
successful at the Hillibee village, where, after a bloody en- 
counter, he defeated the Creeks, 60 of their warriors being 
killed, and 266 made prisoners without the loss of a single 
man on the side of the Americans. General Floyd inflicted 
a similar defeat on the Indians at Autosse, on the 29th of 
November. 

On the 22d of January, 1814, General Jackson, with about 
1,400 men, was attacked by a large body of the Creeks near 
the bend of the Tallapoosa. The Indians were repulsed with 
considerable loss, and the general, having effected his object, 
a'di version in favour of General Floyd, retired to Fort Stro- 
ther. A furious night attack, made upon General Floyd's 
detachment on the 27th, was successfully resisted ; and the 
Indians were compelled, after a severe loss, to fly for shelter 
into the Caulibee swamp. 

The last signal stroke of vengeance was inflicted on the 
Creeks at the Horse Shoe Bend, called by the Indians To- 
hopeka, on the Tallapoosa, March 27th, 1814. • Here, by the 
judicious arrangements of General Jackson, they were com- 
pletely surrounded, and after a most sanguinary battle, ihe 
greater part of them were dest»yed. Six hundred warriors 
fell in the battle, and but 300 escaped. 

This may be considered the closing scene of the Creek 
war, since the subsequent march of General Jackson to the 
Hickory Ground only terminated in the formal submission of 
the chiefs. > 



Who now marched agaust the In- 
dians ? 
What was done by General Coffee ? 
By- General Jackson ? 
By General Whit«» ? 
By General Floyd ? 



What was done by General Jackson 

on the 22d of January ? 
By General Floyd on the 27th ? 
By General Jadnon on the 27tk of 

March? 



BUBStAN HEDUTION. 



' The interfereiicfi of Great Britain,' say a a 
torian,* ' in the relations that eubsuted between the United 
Stales and the Creek Indians, was, as will be preEently seen, 
finally retaliated upon her, with four-fold vengeance. The 
war with those deluded savages was the school in which 
Generals Jackson, Coffee, piid Carroll became adepts in (he 
tactics thalTnade a Tennessee ri&emao superior to a " Wel- 
lington invincible," and qualified an army of citizen soldiers 
to defeat an army of veterans, of superior numbers. The 
ways of Providence are indeed inscrutable to man. When 
the Greek war troke out. the United States were completely 
begirt with enemies ; and short-sighted man would have con- 
sidered the addition of an infuriated and warlike race to the 
list of their foes as an event much to be deplored. But this 
circumstance, mote than any other, favoured the defence of 
New Orleans. The officers and soldiers who defeated the 
legions of Packenham, Gibbs, Keane, and Lambert, were 
formed in the contest with the unfortunate victims to British 
infinence.' 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 
CAXFAiaS OF 1814. 



Early in the spring of 1813 s 
onperor of Russia of his meiliatioi 



tish ^ I of Russia in 1813 > 

■ Buiiu}>i Biitocy of tii* United StitM. 
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the United States and Great Britain, for the purpose of facili- 
tating a peace between them. The president, having accepted 
this offer, commissioned John Quincy Adams, then ministei 
of the United States at St. Petersburg^ Albert Gallatin, and 
James A. Bayard, with the requisite powers to conclude a 
treaty of peace with persons clothed with similar powers, on 
the part of Great Britain. 

During the session of congress, which commenced in De- 
cember, 1813, a communication was received from the British 
government, declining to treat undef the mediation of Kussia, 
and proposing a direct negotiation in London or Gottenburg. 
This proposition was accepted, and the latter place appointed 
for the meeting, which was afterwards transferred to Ghent ; 
and Henry Clay and Jonathan Russell were added to the 
commissioners who had already gone to Europe. 

For the purpose of increasing the force of the regular army, 
several acts of congress were passed, offering large bounties 
to recruits, and providing liberally for the ^ay, rations, and 
clothing of the troops. A loan of twenty-live millions of 
dollars, and the issue of treasury notes for five millions, were 
also authorised. Provision was also made for the increase 
and better organisation of the navy, and for the defence of the 
seaboard. An embargo, whfch had been laid to prevent the 
trade under British licenses, was repealed in April, 1814. 

The fall of Napoleon, having left Great Britain at peace 
with all nations except the United States, enabled that power 
to direct the whole of her disposable force against the Ameri- 
cans. This circumstance, increasing the perils of the cam- 
paign, rendered it necessary to make greater exertions and 
sacrifices for the defence of the country. 

The spring passed away without any important operations 
on either side. The army which had wintered at French 
Mills left that station in the early part of the spring, one divi- 
sion, under General Wilkinson, proceeding to Plattsburg, and 
the remainder, under General Brown, returning to Sackett*s 
Harbour. In March, General Wilkinson entered Canada, 
and made an attack on a party of the British stationed 13 a 
large stone building called La Cole Mill. He was defeated 
with a heavy loss ; and being soon afterwards superseded, his 
command was given to General Izard. 

What was done to increase the force 

of the anny ? 
What was the effect of the faU of 

Napoleon ? 
What is said of the army at French 

MUls? 



What was the answer of the United 
States ? 

Of the British eovemment ? 

Who were added to the commis- 
sion? 



BATTLE OF OHIPPBWA. 3T7 

On the 5th of May, the British made a descent on Oswego 
and succeeded in capturing and destroying the fort and mili 
tary stores at that place ; after which they returned to King^ 
ston. 

Early in July, General Brown crossed the Niagara river 
and invested Fort Erie, which was surrendered without oppo 
sition, and the prisoners, 137 in nuihber, were sent to Buffalo 
The army then advanced to Chippewa, where a large body 
of the British were posted.; atid, on the 5th of July, a. severe 
engagement took place, in which the British lost upwards of 
three hundred, killed and wounded, two hundred being lef' 
dead on the field. The American loss was 60 killed, and 268 
wounded and missing. The British then retired to Fort 
George, and General Brown took post at Queenstown to 
await reinforcements from Sackett's Harbour. 

The expected reinforcements, however, being blockaded by 
a British fleet off the harbour, did not arrive. Detachments 
from the army were occupied with unimportant skirmishes 
until July 25th, when the battle of Bridgewater, near the 
cataract of Niagara, took place* _ 

The British advanced to the attack under General Drum- 
mond. The first brigade, under General Scott, with Towson's 
artillery and a body of cavalry, composed the advance of the 
Americans, and, engaging the enemy at six o'clock in the 
evening, sustained the attack without support for an hour. 
General Ripley, with fresh troops, then arriving, relieved 
General Scott, and his exhausted brigade formed a reserve on 
the rear. The British artillery had taken post on an emi- 
nence at the head of Lundy's Lane, and poured a most deadly 
fire on the Americans. It became necessary to dislodge them 
or retreat. * Will you advance and capture that battery ?' 
said the commanding general to Colonel Miller. *I will try, 
sir,' was the modest reply of the colonel, which afterwards 
became the motto of his regiment. He advanced coolly and 
Steadily to his object, amidst a tremendous fire of artillery, 
and at the point of the bayonet carried the artillery and the 
height. The guns were turned upon the enemy. Several 
attempts were made to regain them without success. The 
principal fprce of both parties were directed to this point, and 
a most sanguinary contest took place, which resulted in the 
defeat of the British. The loss on each side was about 800 



Of the capture of Oswego ? 
Of Fort Erie ? 

Give an accoimt of the battle of 
Chippewa. 



32* 



Of the battle of Bridgewater. 
What is said of Colonel Miller ? 
What was the lose on each side ? 
Where did General Ripley take poe 
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Generals Brown and Scott being both severely wounded in 
the battle, the command devolved upon General Ripley, who 
t9ok post at Fort Erie. General Gaines having arrived soon 
aAer and taken the command, was attacked by General Drum- 
mond, at the head of 5,000 troops, who formally invested .the 
pl«;e on the~'4th of August Having advanced their lines to 
within 400 yards of the fort, the enemy commenced a brisk 
cannonade on the 13th, which continued the whole of that 
and the next day. The lire was i^telskdily returned by the 
Americans. On the night of the^4th an assault was made 
by the British, which resolted^ in their repulse^ with the loss 
of 900 men ; the Americans losing but 84. 

On the 2d of September, General Brown had so far reco- 
vered from his wounds as to be able to resume the command. 
The British main body, under General Druminond, was en- 
camped two miles from Fort Erie, while his works were 
advanced to within 400 yards of the American lines. One of 
his brigades, with a detachment of artillery, was stationed at 
this advance. On the 17th, Generals Porter, Miller, and 
Brown, with large detachments, made a sortie, with a view 
to cut off the British advanced posts from the main body. 
Within thirty minutes the whole line of the enemy's entrench- 
ments were in possession of the Americans. The works 
were destroyed, and, strong reinforcements of the enemy 
coming up, the Americans retired within their lines. The 
American loss was 70 killed, and 432 wounded and missing. 
The British lost 500 killed and wounded, and 385 captured. 
The result of this gallant sortie completely discouraged the 
enemy, who, on the night of the 21st, raised the siege, which 
had continued 49 days, and retired to his entrenchments 
behind the Chippewa. 

On the 9lh of October General Izard arrived with reinforce- 
ments from Plattsburg, and took the command, General Brown 
retiring to Sackett's Harbour. General Izard, deeming it 
inexpedient to attempt any further offensive operations in this 
quarter, demolished the works at Fort Erie, and removed the 
troops to Buffalo. 

The next attempt of the British was a descent upon Platts- 
burg. This was the principal military and naval dep6t for 
the army of the north and the flotilla on Lake Champlain. 



Who invested Fort Erie ? 
What took place on the 13th of Au- 
gust? 
On the 2d of September ? 
On the 17th? 



When was the siege raised ? 
How long had it lasted ? 
What war'done by General Izard ? 
What was the next point of attack for 
thft British ? 
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Ito defence was entrusted to General Macomb, with 1,600 
regulars, and the neighbouring militia, to be called in as 
occasion might require. On the 1st of September, General 
Prevost, with 14,000 men, advanced to Champlain, within 15 
miles of the American lines. Having called in the militia, 
who flocked to his standard from the neighbouring country 
in great numbers, General Macomb made every exertion to 
impede the approach, and prepare for the attack of the enemy. 
The bridges on his line of march were broten up, and every 
possible impediment thrown in the way of his passage, and 
the fortifications at Plattsburg were strengthened by additional 
breastworks- and batteries. 

On the 6th of September the British advance was met at 
Batemantown, six miles from Plattsburg, by a corps of 700 
militia, under General Mooers. .After some slight skirmish- 
ing, the militia discovered the New York state dragoons in red 
uniform, recoiinoi taring the heighte-on their rear, and mistaking 
them for British troops in the act of surrounding their party, 
they broke and fled in every direction. On the same day the 
British, commanded by Sir George Prevost in person, entered 
Plattsburg. The Americans retired to the south side of the 
Saranac river, tore up the bridges and made breastworks of 
them, and guarded the ford- ways ; while the British strength- 
ened their work^, and prepared for the attack. 
% While these operations were going forward on land, the 
American squadron on Lake Champlain lay at anchor in a bay 
two miles distant, awaiting the arrival of the British fleet, 
which was to assist in the simultaneous attack about to take 
place on land and water. On the morning of the 11th, the 
enemy's ships appeared, bearing down upon the Americans 
under easy sail, and the action immediately commenced. It 
was a hard fought battle, and it terminated in a manner highly 
honourable to the courage and resolution of Commodore 
M'Donough and his brave associates. The fleets were en- 
gaged two hours and twenty minutes. Nearly all the British 
ships were sunk or taken ; and when the action closed, there 
was not a mast standing in either squadron to which a sail 
could be attached. When the flag ship of the British, having 
lost its commander, Commodore Downie, struck her colours, 
the shores resounded with the acclamations of the American 



How was Plattsburg defended ? 
What was the force of General Pre- 
vost? 



What took place on the 6th of Sep- 
tember ? 
Describe the naval battle of the lltb. 
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troops and citizens. The British, seeing their fleet com- 
pletely conquered, were dispirited and dismayed.* 

At the moment when the naval action had commenced, the 
British from their works on shore, had opened a heavy fire 
of shot, shells and rockets upon the American lines. Under 
cover of this fire, three def perate efforts were made to cross 
the Saranac, for the purpose of carrying the American lines 
by assault, all which were met and auccessfuUy resisted. 
One ford, guarded by militia, was passed, and a body of the 
British being drawn into the woods, were so^everely handled 
that they were compelled to recross the river with consider- 
able loss. At six o'clock in the evening, the British batteries 
were silenced ; and during the night the wiiole army decamped 
with precipitation, leaving their sick and wounded, and most 
of their camp equipage, entrenching tools and provisions, 
behind them. This retreat was so sudden and unexpected, 
that it was not discovered by the American general till the 
British were eight miles from the late scene of action. Indeed 
he had little reason tp suppose ihat a disciplined and well 
appointed army, * Wellington's veterans,* numbering some 
fourteen thousand, would have fled so incontinently from 
1,500 American regulars, and 3,000 militia. The hard 
fighting on the lake must liave had what it is the fashion to 
call a * moral effect.' In the phrase of Monsieur De Bour- 
rienne, it * denwraHsed* them. Their commander was dis 
missed and disgraced by his government. 

This battle terminated the active warfare on the Canada 
border, the general result of which conveys to Americans the 
important lesson that the genius of their institutions, and the 
character of the people, are as uncongenial to all schemes of ^ 
foreign conquest as they are favourable to the resolute and 
unflinching defence of their own soil. The militia who dis- 
played so much bravery near their own fire-sides, could 
never be brought to enter heartily into the scheme of invad- 



What was the result ? 
What was the comparative force of 
the fleets ? 



What was the effect of M'Donough's 
victory on the land operations f 

What rems^rks are made on the Canada 
war ? 



• The American force consisted of the Saratoga 26 guns ; Eagle 20 ; 
Ticonderoga 17 ; Preble 7 ; 6 galleys of §t guns ; and 4 of 1 — in all ^ guns, 
and 820 men. The British had the Conflance 39 guns ; Linnet 16 ; Cherub 
12 ; Finch 11 1 5 galleys of 2 guns each ; and 8 of 1 gun each — ^making in all 
95 cuns, and 1,020 men. American loss 62 killed, 68 wounded. British lota 
84 killed, 110 wounded. The old story ! The result was always about iv 
the tuae roportion when the fighting was done on the water. 
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ing the British territory. All effbrta in that quarter resulted 
in the same Mame and impotent conclusion.' Even the 
splendid achievements at Chippewa, Bridgewater, and Fort 
Erie, produced nothing in the way of conquest; while the 
defence of Fort Sandusky and Plattsburg brought the solid 
advantages of immunity from foreign oppresjsion and savage 
warfare. 

The naval events of this campaign on the ocean were not 
less brilliant than those with which the war had commenced. 
The cruise of Captain Porter in the frigate Essex, chiefly in 
the Pacific Ocean, had commenced in 1812. He had captured 
a large number of British vessels, and had succeeded in com- 
pletely destroying the enemy's commerce within the range 
of his cruise. One of the captured vessels had been converted 
into a vessel of war mounting 20 guns, which he named the 
Essex Junior. The intelligence of Captain Porter's exploils 
in the Pacific had at length occasioned a force of the enemy 
to be sent in pursuit of him. '^ While the Essex and Essex 
Junior were lying in^ the harbour of Valparaiso, the Phcebe, 
a British frigate of 38 guns, and a doop of war, appeared off 
the port. Having entered the harbour and obtained provi- 
sions, they cruised off the port for six weeks. Their united 
force was much greater than Captain Porter's. On the 28th 
of March, the Essex attempted to escape to sea, but in round- 
ing the point she was struck by a squall which carried away her 
main top mast, and unable to regain the harbout. Captain Porter 
ran into a small bay and anchored within pistol shot of the 
shore. Here, in violation, of the rights of neutrality, he was 
attacked in a most unfavourable position by a superior force, 
^ ;#onsisting of both the British ships above mentioned, and 
after gallantly maintaining the unequal contest for three hours, 
was compelled to surrender. The disregard of the British 
for the rules of warfare relating to an enemy under the pro- 
tection of a neutral nation, was, subsequently referred to by 
the Americans in justification of General Jackson's retalia- 
tory proceedings in Florida. 

The sloop of war Peacock of 18 guns commanded by 
Captain Warrington> on the 29ih of April, fell in with, and 
after an action of 42 minutes, captured tJfie British brig of war 
Epervier of 18 guns; the Peacock and her prize, with 
120,000 dollars in specie, arrived safely in the United States. 
The sloop of war Wasp, of 18 guns, commanded by Captain 
Blakely, encountered, on the 28th of June, the British brig of 

r 

What other nav^ actioni took place this year ? 
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war Reindeer, of 10 guns, and after a eptritad action of two 
hours compelled her to surrender. The British vessel was 
ao much disabled that it was found necessary to set her on 
fire. In September, Captain Biakely fell in with and captured 
the British sloop of war Avon of 20 guns. The appearance 
of a British squadron compelled Captain Biakely to abandon 
his prize, which sunk soon after the removal of her crew. 

In February, 1815v Captain JSte wart in the Constitution fell 
in with the British frigate Cyane, of 34 guns, and the sloop of 
war Levant, of 21 guns, and notwitnstanding their great 
superiority of ibrce, engaged them both and soon compelled 
their suri^nder. The British loss in both their ships was 77 
killed and wounded ; the American, 3 killed and 12 wounded. 

The frigate President, commanded by Captain Decatur, 
on the morning after sailing from New York, was chased by 
the British blockading squadron, consisting of the Majestict 
mounting 70 guns, and the Endymion, Pomona and Tenedos, 
of 50 guns each. Being overtaken first by the Endymion, she 
was engaged, completely dismantled, and her guns silenced ; 
but the sqtiadron soon after coming up, the gallant Decatur 
was compelled to strike his colours. 

A very spirited naval, actio was that of the Hornet, 
of 18 guns, commanded by Captain Biddle, and the Penguin, 
of 19 guns, fought in January, 1815, and terminated by the 
capture and destruction of the British vessel. The achieve- 
ments of the navy had rendered this species of force highly 
popular with the nation ; and its encouragement and gradual 
increase has ever since been the settled policy of the govern- 
ment. 

The withdrawal of the British arms from the continent oC^ 
Europe, and their embarkation for this country, rendered it a 
matter of necessity to fortify every important point on the sea- 
board, as it could not be known where the anticipated inva- 
sion was to take place. The people of the great commercial 
cities. New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Baltimore, em- 
ployed themselves with great activity in strengthening their 
respective fortifications, and the militia were mustered, and 
large bodies of them drafted for camp duty. The military 
district in the neighbourhood of Washington, was assigned 
to General Winder, and 1,000 regular troops were placed at 
his disposal, with authority to call out 15,000 militia, if their 
services should be required. 
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On the lOlh of August, a British fleet of 60 sail, under Ad- 
miral Cochrane, with a land force of 6,000 men, under General 
Ross, entered the Chesapeake bay, and proceeded to the 
mouth of the PotoYnac, when a squadron under 'Commodore 
Gordon entered that river, and advanced towards Alexandria. 
The principal part of the fleet,; with tlie land forces, con- 
tinued their course to the-mouth of the Patuxent, and entered 
that river on the 18th. Commodore Barney, who commanded 
the American flotilla of gun boats on thai river, to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the'enemy^blew them up, and 
proceeded to join General Winder. 

The British; on their advance up the Patuxent, learning the 
defenceless state of Washington determined on an expedition 
to that city^ Five thousand men, under General Ross^ having 
landed at Benedict^ advanced towards the capital; the Ame- 
ricans retiring before him. The whole force for the defence 
of the city, including milit^ did not exceed 7,200. They 
were concentrated on and near the height? of Bladensburgh. 
On the 24th the British advanced, and commenced an attack, 
driving in the advanced parties until they encountered the 
battery of Commodore Barney, manned with seamen and 
marines, who gave them the only serious repulse which they 
met, and inflicted the heaviest loss which they suffered in the 
batfle. Being deserted by the^tnilitia, this gallant little band 
were at length surrounded, and their commander being wound- 
ed, was captured and paroled for his courage by General Ross. 
The city was then abandoned by the president and heads of 
departments ; the whole American force retreated to George- 
town. 

At eight o'clock in the evening. General Ross entered the 
city at the head of 800 men. Having arrived on Capitol hill, 
he oflered terms of capitulation, which were, that the city 
might be ransomed by paying a sum of money nearly equal 
to the value of public and private property which it contained ; 
and that, on receiving it, the British troops should retire un- 
molested. As there was no civil or military authority on the 
spot, competent to enter.into such an arrangement as this, he 
proceeded to burn the capitol, the president's house, the oflices 
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of the teTeral departments, and a conaideralle number of 
private dwelling. The navy yard, with its contents, one 
frigate on the stockn, and several smaller vessels were also 
destroyed. The libraries and public archives, together with 
all the works of art contained in the public buildings, were 
included in the general conflagration. 

No parallel for this act of Vandalism can be found in the 
annals of modem warfare. It was felt with the deepest re- 
sentment by the American people, and denounced in the 
severest terms even in the British' parliament. The disgrace 
of having their capital taken, by an enemy was suflered by 
the Americans in common with every other civilised nation ; 
but the lasting stigma of burning national archives and senate 
chambers remains with the British alone. 

Having accomplished their object, the ^hemy, on the 25th, 
made a precipitate retreat, and, on the 30th, embarked a^t 
Benedict. 

The squadron, , under Commodore Gordon, which had 
advanced up the river Potomac, arrived at Alexandria on the 
29th ; and the commander having granted terms of capitula- 
tion to the citizens, by which the shipping, naval stores, and 
merchandise were delivered up, received Sie surrender of the 
place. A scene of indiscriminate plunder then ensued. The 
vessels in the harboun^ere taken and loaded "with the large 
stores of flour, tobacco, cotton, wines, and sugars, of which 
Alexandria was the depdt, and the whole was carried ofi" with 
the squadron, on its return down the river. The public and 
private buildings of the town were mercifully spared. 

The success of General Ross at Washington induced him 
to undertake the capture of Baltimore. He boasted that he 
would make that city his winter quarters, and with the forpe 
which he commanded he could march where he pleased in 
Maryland. 

The Americans were not unprepared for an aftack in this 
quarter. A force of militia from Maryland and the neigh- 
bouring states, together with the regular troops who had 
recently been engaged at Washington, amounting in all to 
fifteen thousand men, had been assembled for the defence of 
the city. The command of these troops was given to Gene- 
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ral Smith, of the Maryland militia, assisted by General 
Winder. 

Od the 11th of September, a British equadron of fifty lail, 
with six thousand men, entered the mouth of the Patapaca, 
and on the morninfr of the 12th commenced landing at North 
Point, fourteen miles below the city. General Strieker waa 
-detached nith three thnusand five hundred militia to oppose 
their advance. General Ross, having preceded the main 
body of his army with a small reconnoitering party, was shot 
through the breast by a rifleman, fell into the arms of his aid- 
de-camp, and died in a few minutes. The command devolved 
on Colonel Brook, who led on the attack, which was com- 
menced by a discharge of rockets from the British, and was 
succeeded by grape, canister, and small arms on both sides. 
After maintaining his position for an hour and a half against 
B great superiority of numbers, General Strieker was at length 
omiged to retire to Worthington Mills, half a mile in advance 
of the main body. 

On the night of the I2th, the Britiah bivouacked in advance 
of the battle ground, and on the 13lh commenced their march 
towards the city. When within two miles of the American 
lines they hatted to await the result of the attack on Fort 
M'Henry. This fortress defends the narrow passage from 
the Palapsco into Baltimore harbour, two miles below the 
city, and its command had been entrusted to Major Armistead, 
with one thousand men. Fort Covington, on the right of 
Fort M'Henry, was commanded by Lieutenant Newcomb. 
On the 12tfa, a British squadron of sixteen ships drew up in 

Wben did the Britiih irrive at the I Whal followed > 
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line of battle within two miles and a half of the forta, airf at 
auoriae on the 13thy comisenieed an attaek on them with 
bomba and rocketa. Twelve hundred men were detached to 
atorm the works on the anceeeding night, and the battle Taged 
with great fnry till the morning of the^ 14th, when the aaaail- 
anta, being completely foiled, were compelled to retire, and 
the aqoadron aailed down the river. Their example waa 
apaediJy followed by the army, who had aanguinely anbcipa- 
ted the capture and plunder of Baltimore. The whole fleet 
aoon after left Chesapeake bay for the aouth. 

While the central parte of the American aeaboard were 
aoffering theae attacka from the British, the towna on the 
coast of New England were not spared. On the 7th of April 
a detachment from the blockading squadron in Long Island 
Sound ascended the Connecticut river to Pettipaug Point, and 
burned twenty-two vessels which had been moored there as 
a place of aafety. The village waa set on fire in aeveral 
placea, but the flamea were extinguished by the inhabitants. 

On the 9th of August, another detachment from the same 
•quadron appeared oflf Stonington Point and commenced a 
bombardment of the village. The militia of the neighbour- 
hood, having assembled in considerable numbers with artil- 
lery, made so gaUant a defence that the British were compelled 
on the 11th to give up the contest and retire. 

The extensive aeaboard of the state of Maine, by its de- 
fenceless state and ita vicinity to the British provinces, offered 
an easy conquest to the enemy. On the 11th of July a 
aquadron under Commodore Hardy, with twelve hundred 
troops, took possession of Eastport, on Moose Island, erected 
fortifications, and required the people to take the oath of alle- 
giance to his Britannic majesty, or quit the island. Having 
accomplished this object, the commodore returned to his 
station off New London. 

On the 1st of September an expedition unier Sir John 
Sherbrooke, governor of Nova Scotia, and Admiral Griffith, 
with 40 sail and several thousand troops, entered the Penob- 
scot river and took possession of Castine. They next sent 
a detachment of 600 men to Belfast, and having received the 
aurrender of that place, proceeded 85 miles up the river to 
Hampden, to which place the American frigate Adams had 

When was an assault made on On the 9tli of August ? 
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retired on their approach. The militia had assembled in 
considerable numbers, but fled on the approach of the enemy. 
Captain Morris was therefore compelled to blow up this ship, 
destroy his stores, and retire with his crew to Portsmou^. 
The British commanders having taken possession of the prin- 
cipal towns on the coast, published their proclamation at 
Gastine, declaring the conquest of all the country east of the 
Penobscot to Passamaquoddy Bay, and requiring the submis- 
sion of the people to the British government. The territory 
thus occupied comprehends 42 flourishing towns — nearly one- 
half of the state of Maine. 

The ravages of the British extended to the coast of Massa- 
chusetts. The people of Cape Cod were reduced to great 
distress, being prohibited from fishing on the banks ; the in- 
habitants of Nantucket were compelled to promise neutrality 
during the remainder of the war, and the other islands on the 
seaboard being entirely unprotected, were under the necessity 
of submitting to such terms as the British naval commanders 
chose to dictate. 

The opposition to the measures of government in New 
England became more decided than ever at this period of the 
war. In Massachusetts it was even proposed to withhold the 
revenue of the state from the national treasury, and apply it 
to the purposes of local defence. A convention of delegates 
was assembled at Hartford for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the measures which might be deemed necessary 
for self defence, and the redress of their alleged grievances. 
To compose this assembly members were appointed by the 
legislatures of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island ; 
and two from New Hampshire, and one from Vermont, re- 
ceived their appointment from county meetings. The session 
commenced December 15th, 1814, and lasted three weeks, 
their deliberations being conducted with closed doors. On 
adjourning, .ttie convention put forth an address, charging the 
general government with pursuing a system of measures un- 
friendly to the interests of New England, and recommending 
amendments to the federal constitution. A committee was 
despatched to Washington to confer with the national govern- 
ment on the subject of applying the revenue of New England 
to its defence ; but the arrival of the news of peace arrested 
all further proceedings. 
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The Sptniah sothorities at PeoMcola, who had encouraged 
the Indiaos in their hostilities since the commencement of the 
war, now afibrded the same encouragement to the Britbh. 
On the 25th of August three British ships of war arrived 
there, and landed military stores and provisions, and 800 
troops, which were conducted to the Spanish fort. Colonel 
NichoUs, the commander, then published an address to the 
native inhabitants of Louisiana, calling on them to unite with 
the British in expelling the Americans from the south. This 
address, however, had very litde effect. The enemy's army 
at Pensacola was supplied with provisions from New Orleans 
by a direct commerce. General Jackson, who had the com- 
mand of the military district including Tennessee, Louisiana, 
and the Mississippi territory, immediately arrested the inter- 
course between Pensacola and New Orleans, and prohibited 
all commerce between the two places. 

On the island of Barrataria near the mouth of the Missis* 
sippi, a horde of pirates had established themselves, and 
were committing depredations on the commerce of all nations. 
As their force was considerable, the British commander at 
Pensacola endeavoured to engage them in the service of the 
British, but his offers were declined. The Americans took a 
more summary course with the pirates. Commodore Patter- 
son commandant of the American squadron at New Orleans, 
attacked them with gun boats, and other small craft on the 
16th of September, and compelling them to seek safety in 
flight, captured their whole fleet of cruisers and prizes, and 
conducted them safely to New Orleans. 

On the 15th of September, the British sent an expedition 
from Pensacola against Fort Boyer on Mobile Point at the 
entrance of the bay ; which was defeated with the loss of a 
ship of war, and a considerable number of killed and wounded. 
The whole armament then returned to Pensacola. 

The establishment of the British at this post Was so inju- 
rious to the United States, that General Jackson determined 
on his own responsibility to dislodge them. Accordingly, on 
on the 6th of November, he appeared before Pensacola with 
three regiments of regular infantry and a large body of militia, 
and sent a flag to the governor, which was fired upon and com- 
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pelled to return. Greneral Jackson then attacked the fort and 
carried it after a smart action, and compelled the British to 
retreat to their shipping ; their escape heing effected only by 
the blowing up of Barancas, a valuable fortress belonging to 
the Spaniards. 

.The British had for some time been preparing for an ex- 
pedition against New Orleans. The fleet lately employed in 
the Chesapeake, and, the whole British force which could be 
spared from the Atlantic coast, had been assembled at Jamaica 
and at Bermuda, to prepare for this grand attempt. Large re- 
inforcements had been ordered from England, under General 
Packenham, furnished not only with the means of war, but 
with printing presses, and custom-house and civil officers, and 
every thing incident to a permanent establishment. Indeed, 
so certain were the enemy of accomplishing their object, that 
there were merchants on board the fleet who went out for the 
purpose of buying the cotton which was to compose a part of 
the coveted plunder. 

On the 20th of November, this formidable armament, con- 
sisting of sixty vessels with eight thousand troops, sailed from^ 
the West Indies, and on the 18th of November arrived at the^ 
entrance of Lake Borgne. On the 2d of December, General! 
Jackson with the regular troops from the Mobile and Missis- 
sippi territory, arrived at New Orleans, and immediately com- 
menced a system of efficient measures for its defence. The- 
militia of Louisiana and Mississippi were ordered out e/» 
mct88ey and large detachments from Tennessee and Kentucky^ 
From Governor Claiborne of Louisiana, General Jackson had 
previously learnt that the city corps had for the most part re- 
fused to turn out on the requisition of General Flournoy, that 
the legislature of the state, then in session, had encouraged 
them in their disobedience, and that among the citizens there 
were many disaffected to the government of the United States,, 
and friendly to the British. 

Finding on his arrival in the city that this information wa» 
correct, and that the most imminent danger was threatened by^ 
the presence and influence of the disaffected. General Jackson^ 
after consulting with the governor and other leading citizens^ 
on the 16th of December, issued an order, declaring the city 
and environs of New Orleans to be under strict martial law» 
The rigid police which this measure enabled him to exett*. 
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toon freed the city from the spies and traitors widi which it 
had abounded ; and the citizens addressed themselres earnestly 
to the business of preparing for the vigorous defence of the 
eity. The fortifications were strengthened, and every man 
who could bear arms was required to take a part in the mili- 
ttry operations on which the safety of all depended. 

Fort St. Pliilip, which guarded the passage of the river at 
Detour la Plaquemine was strengthened and placed under the 
command of Major Overton. An extensive line of works was 
erected four miles below the city, on the east bank of the 
Mississippi, the right resting on the river, and the left reach- 
ing to an impenetrable cypress swamp. A ditch which had 
been dug for agricultural objects, between the river and the 
swamp, was now made use of for an important military pur- 
pose. On its northern bank entrenchments were thrown up, 
tnd large quantities of cotton bales were so arranged as to 
protect the troops effectually from the enemy's fire. These 
works were well mounted with artillery. Opposite this posi- 
tion, on the west bank of the river, General Morgan- with a 
body of militia was stationed, and near him Commodore Pat- 
terson witli the crews and guns of part of his squadron ; en- 
filading the approach of the enemy against the principal 
works. A detachment was stationed above the town to guard 
the pass of the Bayou St. John. These dispositions having 
been made for the defence of the city, the approach of the 
enemy was firmly awaited. 

To clear the way for the transportation of their troops by 
boats, the British first sent forward forty launches filled with 
men, who attacked, and after a desperate resistance, captured 
and destroyed, the American flotilla stationed on lakes Borgne 
and Pontchartrain, consisting of five gun boats and a small 
sloop and schooner. Having thus obtfiined possession of the 
lakes, on the 22d of December a detachment was sent from 
their rendezvous, at Ship Island, to the Bayou Bienvenue, 
and having eflected a landing unobserved, were marching 
towards the city. General Jackson having been apprised of 
their Approach, marched out and attacked them on the night 
of the 23d. In this action the British lost 500 in killed, 
wounded and missing. They retreated, and entrenched 
themselves at Bienvenue, four miles from the American 
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camp. The armed schooners Caroline and Louiaiana, drop- 
ped down the river from ihe city, and opened a fire on the 
British linea. On the 27th, the Caroline got afround, and 
was set on fire and destroyed by the hoi shot of the enemy. 
The Louisiana succeeded in getting out of the reach of their 
batteries. 

On the SSth the British advanced within half a mile of the 
American lines, and opened a fire of shells and rockets, but 
were repulsed by the artillery. On the nightof the 31st, they 
came within 600 yards of the works, erected three batteries, 
and opened a heavy fire. Under cover of these batteries they 
attempted three times to storm the works, but were repulsed, 
and their batteries being silenced they returned to their former 
position. 

The final assault was reserved for the 8lh of January. To 
ensure its success it was deemed necessary to order a simul- 
taneous attack to be made on the main works, and on the 
position of General Morgan and Commodore Patterson west 
of the river. Colonel Thornton was detached for the latter 
service, with 500 men, and soon effected a landing. Colonel 
Davis, with 300 Kentucky militia, being ordered to the water's 
edge to oppose ihera, was soon put to flight, and the Loui- 
siana militia, under General Morgan, also fled, deserting their 
battery. Commodore Patterson's battery being thus left un- 
supported, his crews were obliged to yield to a superior force ; 
but the resistance which they were able to make, detained 
the British until the contest on the other side of the river wu 
nearly over. 

Wbat look plice on tha 3Tth I I Wlut wu tbe British plan of attuk .' 
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WhSe these opei ^ons were going forward on the west 
bsnk of the river, the decisive action was fought on the oppo- 
site side. At daybreak on the 8th, the main body of the 
British, under General Packenham, advanced from their en« 
campment to storm the American lines. A battery which 
they had erected the evening before, within 800 yards, opened 
a fire to protect their advance. They came on in two columns, 
the leA column along the levee against the American right, 
and the right column advancing to the swamp for the purpose 
of turning General Jackson^s \efL When they had approached 
within a^ yards of the lines, forty pieces of artiUery from 
the American works, opened upon them a destructive fire of 
grape shot and musket balls, and mowed them down by 
hundreds, while the riflemen taking deliberate aim, made 
nearly every shot take effect. Through this destructive fire 
the British left column rushed on with their fascines and 
scaling ladders, and carried the advanced bastion of the Ame- 
rican right ; but being unsupported, and assailed by the bat- 
tery planted in the rear, and a regiment of riflemen brought 
up for the purpose, they were driven from the ground with 
immense loss of lives. The right column of the British 
having attempted to pass into the sWamp for the purpose of 
turning the American left, were prevented from effecting their 
object by the nature of the ground, and being exposed to the 
fire from the batteries, were compelled to retire. The assault 
continued an hour and a quarter, during which the British 
were exposed to the destructive fire from the American 
artillery and musketry, while the breast^works of cotton bales, 
which no balls could penetrate^ afforded a perfect protec- 
tion to their opponents. General Packenham was mortally 
wounded; General Gibbs, the second in command, also 
received a mortal wound ; and General Keane, the third in 
command, was wounded so severely as to be incapable of 
performing his duties of commander. 

At 8 o'clock the British retreated to their works. The 
militia were anxious to pursue them, but General Jackson 
prudently determined not to risk the loss of the city by so 
rash a proceeding. Of the troops which the British had 
brought into the field, 700 were killed, 1,400 wounded, and 
500 captured, making a total loss of 2,600. The Americans 
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lost 6 killed, and 7 woanded. Of General Morgan's detach- 
ment on the west bank, and of a party sent on a sortie on the 
British lines, 49 were killed, and 178 wounded. 

The British kept up the appearance of renewing the attack, 
and on the 9th commenced a bombardment of Fort St. Philip, 
which was continued till the 17th, and sustained by Major 
Overton and his garrison with but trifling loss. This, how- 
ever, was merely a feint to cover theirfinal retreat, which took 
place on the 16th of January under the direction of General 
Lambert. 

While the whole country wa& electrified with the news of 
this important victory, intelligence was received from Ekirope 
of the conclusion of a treaty of peace by the commissioners 
assembled at Ghent. The treaty had been signed on the 24th 
pf December, and ratified by the Prince Regent of England on 
the 27th. It was received in the United States on the 11th, 
and ratified on the 17th of February by the President and 
senate. The pacification of Europe in 1814 had removed all 
the real grounds of war between Great Britain and the United 
States, by rendering the interruption of Anierican commerce 
and the impressment of seamen unnecessary for promoting 
the objects of the British government. The conquer is on 
both sides were restored ; and provision was.made for setiling 
the boundaries between the United States and Canada, which 
have ever since been a subject of negotiation. 

A treaty to regulate' the commerce between the two coun- 
tries was signed at London on the 3d of July, and ratified by 
the President on the 22d of December. 

The Algerines having taken the opportunity, afforded by 
the war with Great Britain, to make depredations on American 
commerce, war was declared against them in March, 1815, 
and a squadron under the command of Commodore Bain- 
bridge was sent out to chastise them. The squadron in the 
Mediterranean under Commodore Decatur, after capturing 
some of their ships, appeared before Algiers and speedily 
compelled the Dey to sign a treaty relinquishing all future 
claims for tribute from the United States. On the arrival of 
Commodore Bainbridge, arrangements were made with the 
regencies of Tunis and Tripoli which afforded security to 
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the American commerce from the dkpredatioiit of Btibary 
cmiMrs* 

The charter of the Bank of the United States instituted 
daring Washioffton's administration, haying expired in 1811, 
and a new one being called for by Uie commercial interest, a 
national bank was established by congress, in 1816, with a 
charter for twenty years. Treaties of peace were concluded 
with the Choctaws, Ghickasaws, Cherokees, and other Indian 
tribes, by which a large accession was made to the public 
lands of the United States. 

President Madison^ second term of office being about to 
expire, an election was held in the autumn of 1816, which 
gave the first office in the nation to James Monroe, and that 
of rice-'president to Daniel D. Tompkins, of New York. 



CHAPTER XL. 

ADMINISTRATIOM OF JAMBS MONROI. 

ThI change of administration made no apparent diffisrence 
in the polil!^ of government. Its attention was chiefly directed 
to the south. The Union was not considered complete without 
the acquisition of Florida. Spain, against whom almost all 
her trans-Adantic possessions were in full revolt, kept but a 
feeble hold of these countries. The government of the United 
States endeavoured to obtain them in exchange for pecuniary 
claims ; and not to alarm the pride of Spain, preserved a strict 
neutrality' between the mother country and her revolted 
colonies. 

Spain, hbwever, hesitated to render up what remained to 
her of Florida. Some adventurers from the insurgent colo- 
nies, in the mean time, took possession of Amelia Island, off 
their easliern coast, and seemed determined to convert it into 
a strong hold for buccaneering, for carrying on a commerce in 
slaves, and for tampering with the Indians. The American 
gbvernm^nt drove out the occupants and destroyed their esta- 
blishment. 
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In the following year* 1818, an occasion waa preaeoted for 
taking possession of Uie main land of Florida. The Seminole 
Indians, within the Spanish territory, having made hpstile 
incursions on the neighbouring states, General Jackson, com- 
manding the forces of the souUi, was ordered to reduce them» 
but not to enter Florida except in pursuit of an enemy. 

In addition to Uie regular force under his command, he 
raised an army of volunteers, and pursued the Indians into 
Florida. Two Englishmen, Arbuthnot and Ambrister, having 
fallen into his hands, were accused of being engaged in incit- 
ing the Indian hostilities, tried by court martial, and executedf 
The general, being satisfied that the Spanish garrisons gave 
aid and protection to the Indians, marched to Pensacola, the 
capital, and expelling the Spanish authorities, took possession 
of the place. 

For this occupation of a neutral territory General Jackson 
was called to account by congress ; and the whole conduct of 
the Seminole war was made the subject of investigation by a 
committee appointed for the purpose, who drew up a report 
strongly inculpating the general. He was defended by the 
government party. Debate ran high, and divisions upon the 
several questions were nearly equal. The friends of the 
accused, however, succeeded in carrying his complete excul- 
pation. 

Spain was in no coilQition to dispute the claims or conduct 
of the United States. Her minister, in the following year, 
even signed a treaty in which the cession of Florida was sti- 
pulated. But King Ferdinand refused to ratify it, sending an 
envoy to make complaints on different points, principally 
with respect to encroachments upon the Mexican province of 
Texas. Ere the period of Mr. Monroe's presidency expired, 
however, he had the satisfaction of finsdly negotiating the 
acquisition of the Floridas, on which he congratulated congress 
in 1821. This diplomatic difficulty being removed, the in- 
dependence of the South American republics was recognised 
by their elder Sister of the north, in the ensuing year. 

While thus completing itself in the south, the territory of 
the United States proper was extending itself westward to and 
beyond the Mississippi. Illinois had just been admitted into 
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the Union, and BliMoari demanded also to be erected into a 
atate. Thia gave occaaion to very animated diacuaaiona in 
congreaa, the northern memben being deairooa to deny to the 
people of thia atate the privilege of owning alavea, and the 
aouthem membera being equally anxloua to grant them thia 
boon. The atate waa finally admitted by a aort of compro- 
miae reapecting fntare applicationa of the same nature. 

The Miaaoari qaeation had hardly anbaided, when another 
aubject of contention aroae, not leaa calculated to array the 
aouthem againat the northern intereata. Thia was the tarifiT. 
Ere thia, however, became the abaorbing topic of debate, a 
change of adminiatration took place. In March, 1825, Mr. 
Monroe*a aecond term of office expired. The election of a 
aucceaaor, not having been effected by the people on account 
of the large number of candidates,, devolved upon the house 
of repreaentativea. By their vote John Quincy Adams waa 
declared preaident. Mr. Calhoun had been elected vice-pre- 
aident by the people. 

The period of Mr. Monroe'a administration waa signalised 
by the remarkable visit of General la Fayette to the United 
Statea, which will long be remembered as the triumph of na- 
tional gratitude. It laated more dian a year, during which he 
traversed the principal part of the Union, and was everywhere 
received with the most lively demonstrations of welcome and 
attachment. Before hia return to FraAce, congress voted him 
the sum of 200,000 dollara, and a township of land, as a re- 
muneration, in part, for his services during the revolutionary 
war, and aa a teatimony of their gratitude. 



CHAPTER XLI. 



ADMINISTRATION OF JOHN QUINCT ADAMS. 

The new president was inaugurated March 4ih, 1826. 
His address on this occasion has been admired, both in thia 
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country and in Europe, as a master-piece in dignity and 
style.* 

^ The president, in his address on this occasion, s^id, in 
unfolding to his countrymen the principles by which he 
should be governed in the fulfilment of his official duties, his 
first resort should be to that constitution whibh he should 
swear, to the best of his ability, to preserve, protect, and 
defend. ** That revered instrument enumerates the powers, 
and prescribes the.duties of the executive magisiraite; and, in 
its first words, declares the purposes to which these, and the 
whole action of the government, instituted by it, should be 
invariably and jsacredly devoted— to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, ensure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defence, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ihe people of this Union, in their suc- 
cessive generations.'* Having recited what had been done by 
the government in the compass of thirty-six years since this 
great national covenant was instituted, the president took a 
retrospective view. to the epoch of the confederation. " The 
year of jubilee since the first formation of our Union has just 
elapsed ; that of the declaration of our independence is at hand. 
The consummation of both was effected by this constitution. 
Since that period, a population of four millions has multiplied 
to twelve. A territory, bounded by the Mississippi, has been 
extended from sea to sea. New states have been admitted to 
the Union, in numbers nearly equal to those of the first con- 
federation. Treaties of peace, amity, and commerce, have 
been concluded with the'principal dominions, of the earth. The 
people of other nations, inhabitants of regions acquired not 
by conquest, but by compact, have been united with us in the 
participation of our rights and duties, of our burdens and bles- 
sings." Notice was taken of the progress of agriculture and 
of settlements, of commerce and arts, of liberty and law. 
The great features of the administration of the preceding pre- 
sident wero sketched. '* Under the pledge of these promises, 
made by that eminent citizen, at the time of his first induction 
to this office, in his career of eight years, the internal taxes 
have been repealed ; sixty millions of the public debt have 
been discharged ; provision has been made for the comfort 
and relief of the aged and indigent, among the surviving war- 

What was said by the president in his 1 Conoeming the progress of tne coun- 
address concerning the constitution? I try? 

- 

* The succeeding abstract and specimens of this address are copied firom 
Dr. HoliBM't Annalf of Amtrifla. 
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riort of the reTdatum; the regular armed force has been 
ledaced, and the coostitotion revised and perfected; the 
aeconntability for the expenditure of public moneys has 
been made more effectiTe ; the Floridas have been peaceably 
acquired, and our boundaiy has been extended to^the Pacific 
Ocean ; the independence of the southern nations of this 
hemisphere has been recognised, and recommended, by ex- 
ample and by council, to the potentates of JSurope ; progress 
has been made in the defence of the country, by fortifications 
and the increase of the, navy— towards the effectual suppres- 
sion of the African traffic in slaves — m alluring the aboriginal 
hunters of our land to the cultivation of the soil and of the 
mind— -in exploriug^the interior regions of the Union, and in 
preparing, by scientific researches and surveys, for the further 
application of our national resources to the internal improve- 
ment of our country.— In this brief outline of the promise and 
performance of my predecessor, the line of duty, for his suc- 
cessor, is clearly delineated. To pursue to their consumma- 
tion those purposes of improvement in our common condition, 
instituted or recommended by him, will embrace the whole 
' sphere of my obligations." * 

The visit of General, la FayelRe to the United States, which 
had commenced on the 19th of August of the preceding year, 
lasted through the summer of 1825. He had arrived at New 
York, visited New England, and the southern and western 
states, and wintered in Washington during the session of con- 
gress. On the 1 5th of June he arrived in Boston, and attended 
on the 17th of the same month, the 50th anniversary of the 
battle of Bunker, or rather Breed*s Hill, and assisted at the 
ceremony of laying the corner stone of the monument since 
erected in commemoration of this victory. In presence of the 
assembled concourse, comprising many thousands of the peo- 
ple of New England, numerous visiters from other parts of 
the Union, and a considerable number of the surviving heroes 
of the battle, an address was delivered by Mr. Webster, which 
was worthy of the occasion and of the distinguished orator. 
In September, La Fayette took his departure for France, in a 
national frigate which was sent out expressly to convey him 
to the land of his birth. 

During the year 1825, treaties were concluded between th^ 
United States and the Creeks, Kansas and Osages, by which 
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large tracts of the Indian lands were added to the already 
extensive public domain. 

In 1826, a treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation, 
between Denmark and the United States was concluded ; and 
a similar treaty was also ratified between our government and 
the federation of the Centre of America. 

On the 4th of July, 1826, John Adams died at Quincy, 
Massachusetts, in the 91st year of his age; and on the same 
day, Thomas Jefferson expired at. Monticello, in Virginia, in 
his 83d year. It was noticed as a remarkable coincidence 
that these distinguished statesmen and patriots, who had both 
taken so active a part in establishing the independence of the 
country, and had each sustained its highest office, should 
depart this life on. the day which completed the first half 
century since they had signed the charter of its freedom. 
• Without the aid of panegyric, of painting, or of sculpture^* 
says an American historian,^ * thei^ names will be preserved 
in the Declaration of Independence, and interwoven with the 
history of the United States ; their actions will present their 
true portraits to posterity ; and the respect of the republic to 
their memory will be their noblest monument.* 

The Tariff of duties for the protection of American manu- 
factures, which had been the subject of debate under the 
administration of Mr. Monroe, was again brought before 
congress during the last part of Mr. Adams's administration, 
and in 1828 the new tariff was passed which rendered the 
system of protection the settled policy of the country. This 
act was considered by many statesmen., particularly in the 
southern part of the Union, not only highly oppressive to the 
great mass of the community, and injurious to commerce, but 
In direct violation of the constitution itself. 

Mr. Adams's period of office being about to expire, an 
election was held in the autumn of 1828, which gave the 
first office in the republic to General Andrew Jackson. Mr. 
Calhoun was a second time chosen vice-president. 



In 1826 ? 
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CHAPTER XLII. 



AimnflSTRATION OF AKDRSW JACKBOM. 

It is a difficult task to write the history of an administra« 
tion which is not yet closed. The impartial, awards of time 
tlte necessary in order to pronounce with certainty on the 
characters of leading men or the tendency of important mea- 
sures. .Leavinjg this oQce to the future historian, we propose 
merely to glance in a cur^ry manner at the principal events 
which have distinguished the period of the present administra- 
tion. 

As the political party, who elected President Jackson, had 
been directly oppcmed to the supporters of Mr. Adams, the 
cabinet was changed and a large number of executive officers 
were removed, and new ones appointed, immediately after 
the inauguration of the new president. This measure excited 
considerable clamour, but it was defended by an appeal to the 
precedent affi)rded by Mr. Jefferson, who had pursued thd 
same course, though to a much smaller extent. As no re* 
markable difference was apparent in the general policy of the 
government, the people regarded the change in their executive 
officers with little solicitude. 

In 1830, a new treaty of commerce was concluded with 
Great Britain by which the ports of that power in the West 
Indies, South America, the Bahama Islands, the Caicos and 
the Bermudas were opened to the vessels of the United States, 
and our ports were Uirown open to British vessels coming 
from those places. The conditions of this treaty and the 
manner in which it has been permitted to take effect are said 
to have given the carrying trade between this country and the 
West Indies chiefly to British vessels. 

In May, 1830, a treaty between the United States and 
Turkey was signed at Constantinople, securing to this country 
the free navigation of the Black Sea and Sie trade of the 
Turkish empire. 

During the session of congress which commenced" in the 
autumn of 1831, a bill was brought forward for granting a 
new charter to the Bank of the United States, the old charter 
being about to expire in 1836. After a long and animated 
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debate it was passed by a small majority. On receiving the 
bill for his approbation the president thought proper to return 
it to congress with a communication in which his reasons 
were assigned (or not affixing his signature to the bill. As 
the constitutional majority for passing the bill into a law 
without the signature of the president could not be obtained, 
the bank ceased to be a national institution at the expiration 
o/ its first charter. . 

In the spring of the year 1832, the Winnebagoes and some 
other neighbouring tribeflB of Indians commenced a series of 
hostilities against the inhabitants on the north-western frontier. 
A body of regular troops bnder the command of General Soott 
being sent against the Indians, defeated them, and on the 27th 
of August captured the famous chief Black Hawk. This 
terminated the war. Black Hawk and a number of his Indian 
friends were taken to Washington, and several other cities of 
the Union, in order to impress Upon them such an idea of the 
strength and resources of the country as to prevent the Indians 
from engaging in fresh hostilities. The Indians were dien 
permitted to return to their own territories. 

Congress was occupied during a gteat part of the session, 
which terminated in ^e summer of, 1832, in discussing a new 
tariff bill, which was finally passed. Although it effected 
many changes in the protective duties, it was considered highly 
favourable to the American manufacturer, and gave general 
satisfaction to the sup(K>rters of that policy, which had be- 
come so popular in many parts of the Union, as to be called 
the American system. In several of the southern states, it 
excited the most determined opposition. The state of South 
Carolina, in convention, proceeded so far as to pass an ordi- 
nance, openly resisting the law, and the people actually 
began to arm themselves for the purpose of carrying the 
ordinance into effect. 

Such was the attitude of affairs when congress assembled in 
the autumn of 1832, and all parties were anxiously; awaiting 
the result of the threatened collision b^ween the officers of 
the general government and the people of the opposing state. 

In December the president issued a proclamation, in which, 
afler discussing the question of state rights, and asserting the 
right and power of the general government to regulate com* 
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neree and impottit he exhorted the people of South Carolina 
to desist from their opposition, and called upon the citizens 
of the United States to support him in the execution of the 
laws. ^ 

The immediate effect of this proclamation was to unite all 
the friends of the Union in support of the president. Many 
of his warmest political opponents declared, their determina- 
tion to give him their aid in preserring the iotegrity of the 
Union, and asserting the supremacy of the laws. The 
government- and people of South Carolina, however, were 
by no means intimidated by this array of power. They still 
presented a bold front ; and Mr. Calhoun, one of their leading 
statesmen, having resigned the office of vice-president, and 
been elected to the United States senate, took his seat among 
the members of that body, to defend the position assumed by 
his native state. 

In this crisis, congress deemed it prudent to blend concilia- 
tion with menace, and to alleviate the grievances of which the 
nuilifiers complained. With this view, towards the close of 
December, 1832, a bill was introduced into the house of re- 
presentatives, substituting for the obnoxious tariff a new and 
lower rate of duties, from and after the 3d of March, 1833. 
This bill gave satisfaction to neither party ; and while it was 
under discussion, another bill was introduced into the senate 
for enforcing the collection of the duties, which effectually 
armed the executive for the eupport of the revenue laws. 
This bill was ultimately passed. 

When a considerable portion of th^ session had gone by 
without any satisfactory adjustment of this alarming dispute, 
Mr. Clay, the same statesman who had effected the reconcilia- 
tion of northern and southern interests in the Missouri affair, 
brought forward, in the senate, by way of compromise, a new 
tariff bill, which met with the support of Mr. Calhoun, and 
of the other senators from the southern section of the Union. 
It provided for a gradual reduction of the duties ; thus enabling 
the manufacturers to prepare for the change, and assuring their 
opponents of ultimate redress. This being a money bill 
could not originate in the senate ; but having been favourably 
received there as a pledge of peace, was introduced, by way 
of amendment, into the tariff bill in the other house, and being 
there agreed to, it was sent back to the senate, and finally 
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passed. The danger of disnnion and civil war was thus com- 
pletely removed. 

The session of congress was closed on the 3d of March, 
1833, and on the 4th, Greneral Jackson, who had been a 
second time elected to the office of president, in the autumn 
of 1832, delivered his inaugural address, in the hall of repre- 
sentatives. It was cl^iefly occupied in recommending union 
to the states, and in pointing out the dangers they would 
incur by separation from, oi^disagreement with, each other. 
The offic^^ of vice-president had been conferred by the people 
on Martin Van Buren. 

The next important measure of General Jackson's admi- 
nistration was the removsd of the government deposites from 
the bank of the United States to the local banks. In justifi- 
cation of this measure, the president, on the 18th of Septem- 
ber, addressed to the cabinet a long and argumentative paper. 
His principal charges against the bank were, that its officers 
had employed means to retard the redemption of part of the 
public debt, retaining in their own hands the money which 
should have been applied to that redemption, and that they 
had exerted their infiuenoe, and misapplied their funds in 
controuling the press of the country^ 

The conunercial embarrassment and distress occasioned by 
this measure arrayed a strong party in opposition to the pre- 
sident; and the subsequent session of congress was chiefly 
occupied with discussions connected with the * Bank question.* 
The president was sustained in his course by the house of 
representatives ; but the senate were resolute in their oppo- 
sition. Matters were even carried so far that a vote censuring 
the conduct of the president, and pronouncing it unconstitu- 
tional, was passed in that body. The alarm occasioned 
throughout the country by the derangement of the currency, 
caused a temporary suspension of commercial business in 
niany places, and a great number of petitions from citizens in 
various parts of the Union were addressed to the president, 
praying for the restoration of the deposites to the bank. But 
with his usual firmness of purpose, he maintained the position 
which he had taken, and the deposites were not restored. 
When the temporary panic had passed away, however^ busi- 
ness speedily recovered its usual activity. ^ 
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In his message lo eongress at the opening of the session 
of 1834-5, the president adverted to certain claims on the 
French government for spoliations on our commerce, com 
mitted under the Berlin and Milan decrees of Napoleon 
which had been adjusted by a treaty ^jSxi% the amount at 
25,000,000 francs, but had never been paid. A suggestion 
was thrown out in the message as to the propriety of making 
reprisals on French property in case of further delay* The 
French government of course took fire at this intimation, and 
assumed an attitude which seemed to threaten war. Neither 
nation, however, was in a situation to render this desirable ; 
and the president, having in his message of 1835, without 
compromising his own dignity or that of his country, given 
such explanations of his previous declarations as he thought 
consistent with truth and propriety, the French ministry 
gladly availed themselves of the opportunity thus, afforded of 
satisfying the American claims without delay. 

In the winter of 1836, the Seminole Indians commenced 
hostilities in Florida, ravaging the plantations, and killing 
great numbers of the inhabitants. A considerable force of 
regular troops and volunteers was sent against them without 
success, until it hecame necessary to order the greater part of 
the regular army to the defence of the southern border. The 
war, however, has not yet been terminated (October, 1836.) 
The Creeks and several other tribes havingf united their 
arms with those of the Seminoles, were reduced to submis- 
sion, and the greater part of them transported west of the 
Mississippi ; but the Seminoles are still engaged in hostili- 
ties with the people of Florida, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi Great numbers of them have been destroyed, 
and others captured and transported to the western territories 
of the United States ; but the nature of the country affords 
them great facilities for retreat and concealment; and the 
resolution which they evince, while it renders this the most 
obstinate of any of the numerous Indian wars in which the 
United States have been engaged, gives little reason to hope 
for its termination without effecting their removal tn masse 
to the regions beyond the Mississippi. 

During the present administration, the whole of the public 
debt of the United Stotes has been extinguished ; and in the 
summer of the present year, (1836,) congress passed a bill 
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for distributing the surplus revenue among the several states 
of the Union, which receiyed the sanction of the president, 
and became a law. 



In the cursory view which we have thus taken of the 
events of th^ last eight years, we have carefully abstained 
from expressing any opinion on the character of the measures 
adopted by the government. That, as we have already 
observed, belongs to the future historian. A desire to render 
this brief history complete, has induced us to record these 
events, while a no less amnions desire to pf'eserve its impar- 
tiality has determined us to leave to the unerring awards of 
time, the characters aud motives of our contemporaries. 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 
JiaT 4, 1778. 

A DtdarMHom 6y tkt Btfrtuntatiott 9f fki DniUi SUiu ti Amnfiea^ va 

C<mgrt$$ antmbltd. 



Wbiv, in the coime of human events, it becomes necesssiiy for one 
ftopto to dissolve the politieml bends wUcb hare connected them with 
mother, and to assome, amoof the powers of the earth, the separate and 
•qoal station to whidi tiie laws of nature and of natiire*^ God entitle them* 
a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that thej should declare 
the causes which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-erklenti— that all men are created equal $ 
ttiat thej are endowed bj their Creator with certain unalienable ri^ts; 
tiiat among these are life, libertj, and the purrait of happiness $ that to 
secure these rij^ts, goremments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the goTemed ; that whenever any rorm of 
goTemment bccooies destmctiTe of tl]«se ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or to abolish it, and to institute new goyemment^ laying its foundatioo 
on such principles, uid organizing its powers in such forms, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, 
will dictate, that goyemments long established should not be changed for 
light and transient causes } and accordingly all estperiencehath shown, that 
DankindAre more disposed to suffer while evils are sufierable, than to right 
tiiemselves by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. But 
when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same 
object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their 
right, it is theii duty, to tiirow off such government, and to provide new 
|nuurds for their future security. Such has been the patient sufferance of 
uese colonies; and such is now the necessity which constrains them to 
alter their former qrstems of sovemment The history of the present king 
of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and usurpations, iU having 
in direct object the establishment of an absolute tyranny over these states. 
To prove tMs, let facts be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and necessary for 
the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and pressing 
importance, unless suspended in their operation, till his assent should be 
obtained! and when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to 
them. He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of large 
districts of people, unless those people would relinquish the right of repre- 
sentation in the l^islature ; a right inestimable to them, and formidable to 
tyrants only. 

He has called together l^islative bodies at places unusual, uncomfortable, 
and distant from the depository of their public records, for the sole purpose 
of fatiguing them into compliuice with lus measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for opposing, with 
nanly firmness, his invasions on the rights of the people. ^ 

He has refused, for a long time after such dissolutions, to cause others to 

' r lected ; whereby ihe l4;islatiYe powers, incapable of annihilation, have 

#' med to the people at large, for their exercise; the state remaining, in 
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Ibe mean time, exposed to all the dangers of invasion from without, and 
oonynlsions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of these states ; for that 
purpose obstructing the laws for naturalization of forei^ers ; refusing to 
pass others to encourage their migrations hither, and raismg the condltioni 
of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice, by refusing his assent to 
laws for establishing judiciary powerr. > 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for the tenure of their 
offices, and the amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither swarms of 
officers, to htirass our people, and to eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies, without the 
consent of our legislatures. 

He has affect^ to render the military independent of, and superior to, 
the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to our 
constitutions, and unacknowledged by our laws ; giving his assent to their 
acts of pretended legislation. 

For qu^ulering large bodies of armed troops among us: 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, ^m punishment for any murders 
which they should commit on the inhabitants of these states : 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world : 

For imposmg taxes on us without our consent : 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by jury : , 

For transporting us beyond seas to be trie4 for pretended offences : 

For abolishing tlie free system of English laws in a neighbouring pro- 
vince, establishmg therein an arbitrary goverument, and enlarging its 
boundaries, so as -to render it at once an example an<f fit instrument for 
introducing the same absolute rule into these colonies: 

For takmg away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, and 
altering, fundamentally, the forms of our governments: 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring themselves invested 
with power to legislate for us m all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out of his protection, 
and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas^ ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns, and 
destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries to 
complete the works of death, desolation, and tyranny, a&eady begun with 
circumstances of cruelty and pei^dy, scarcely paralleled in the most 
barbarous ages, and totally unworthy Uie head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow citizens, taken captive on the high seas, to 
bear arms against their country, to become the executioners of their Mends 
and brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has endeavoured to 
bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers the merciless Indian savages, whose 
Imown rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, 
and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions, we have petitioned for redress in the 
most humble terms ^ our repeated petitions have been answered only by 
repeated injury. ■ A prince, whose character is thus marked by every act 
which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we .been wanting in attentions to our British brethren. We 
have warned them, from time to time, of attempts by their legislature to 
extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of 
the circumstances of our emigration and settlement here. We have appealed 
to their native justice and magnanimity; and we have conjured them, by 
the ties of our common kindred, to disavow these usurpations, which would 
inevitably interrupt our connezionfl end eonespondMice. They, too, nave 
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bMi &mi to tlM Toiet of joitiet mud of eoBfanguinity. W« mutt, tberefiwe^ 
a c qa to t c t is the nocttsity which deooaocef our scptntionL and hold them, 
«f w« bold tho ntt of mankiDd, eoemiM in w«r; in peace, uriends. 

We, therefoie, the BepretentatiYet of the United States of America, in 
General Coagrets assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world 
for the rectitude of our intentions, do, m the name and by the authority of 
the good people of these colonies, solemnly pubUBh and declare. That tiiese 
United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, Fkee and Iiidepehdbiit 
STA-mi that they are absolved fron all allegiance to the British crown, 
and that all political connexion between them and the state of Great Britain 
Is, and ought to be, totally dissolved ; and that, as free and independent 
states, they have full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, 
establish commerce, and to do all other 'acts and things which independent 
states may of right do. And for the support of this declaration, with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine mvidence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our Uvea, our fortunes, and our sacred honour. 

JOHN HANCOCK, fcc 



CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 6TATE8. 



Wb, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, ensure domestic tranquillity, provide for the conumm 
defence, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our pos^ty, do ordain and establish this Constitution of the 
United States of Ajnerica. 

ARTICLE I. 

Scot. L— All legislative powers herein granted, diall be vested in a 
congress of the Umted States, which shall consist of a senate and house of 
representatives. 

Sect. II. — 1. The house of representatives shall be composed of members 
chosen every second year, by the people of the several states; and the 
electors in each state shall have the qualifioitions requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the state legislature. 

2. No person shall be a representative who shall not have attained the 
age of twenty-five years, and been seven years a citizen of the United 
States, and who shidl not, when elected, be an inhabitant of the state in 
which he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several states which may be included within this Union, according to their 
respective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the whole 
number of free persons, including those bound to service for a term of years, 
and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. The 
actual enumerati<m shall be made within three years after the first meetins 
of the congress of the United States, and within eveiy subsequent term of 
ten years, in such manner as they shal^ by law direct. The number 
of representatives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, but each 
state shall have at least one representative: and until such, enumeratioii 
shall be made, the state of New Hampshire shall be entitled to -choose three i 
Massaehueetts, eight} Rhode Island an^ Protidence PkmUUioM, one; 
Connecticut y five ; New York, six ; New Jersey^ four; Pennt^lwinia, ekhti 
Delaware^ one; Maryland^ six; Firginto, ten; North Carolina, nr%% 
South Carolina,6i and Georgia^ thiee. 
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4. When vacancies happen in the representation from any state, the exe- 
eutive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

5. The house of representatives shall choose their speaker and other 
officers, and shall have the sole power of impeachment. 

Sect. III.-^1. The senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
senators from each state, chosen by the legislature thereof, for six years i 
and each senator shall have one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled, in consequence of the first 
election, they shall be divided, as equally as may be, into three classes. 
The seats of the senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expiration 
of the second year ; of the second class, at the expiration of the fourth year i 
and of the third class, at the expiration of the sixth year ; so that one-third 
may be chosen every second year ; and if vacancies happen by resignation 
or otherwise, during the recess of the legislature of any state, the executive 
thereof may niake temporary appointments until the next meeting of tho 
legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

3. No person shall be a senator who shall not have attained to the age of 
thir^ years, and been nine years a citizen of the United States, and who 
shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that state for which he shall 
be chosen. 

4. The vice-president of the United States shall be president of the 
senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

6. The senate shall choose their other officers, and also a president pro 
tempore, in the absence of the vice-president, or when he shall exercise th# 
office of president of the United States. 

6. The senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. When 
sittins; for that purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. When the 
president of the United States is tried, the chief justice shall preside ; and 
no person shall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
members present 

7. Judgment, in cases of impeachment, shall not extend farther than to 
removal from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of 
honour, trust, or profit, under the United States ; but the party convicted 
shall, nevertheless, be liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and 
punishment according to law. 

Sect. IV. — I. The times^ places, and manner of holding elections for 
senators and representatives, shall be prescribed in each state by the legis* 
lature thereof; but the congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing senators. 

2. The congress shall assemble at least once in every year; and such 
meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, unless they sludl by law 
appoint a different day. 

Sect. V.— I. Each house shall be judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own members ; and a majority of each shall constitute a 
quorum to do business ; but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, 
and may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent members, in such 
manner, and under such penalties, as each house may provide. 

2. Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its 
members for disorderly behaviour, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, 
expel a member. 

3. Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time to 
time publish the same, excepting such parts as may, in their judgment, 
require secrecy ; and the yeas and nays of the members of either house, on 
any question, shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered on 
the journal. 

4. NeiUier house, during the session of congress, shall, without ♦*• 
consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other 
place than that in which the two houses shall be sitting. 

Sect. VI. — 1. The senators and representatives shaU receive a compenM* 
Hon for tbeb tenricet, to be ascertained by law, and paid out of the trattoir 
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«f tht Dnhwl Stitei. Tber ihall, in all ctses, except tretson, felony, and 
breach of the peace, be priyileged from arrest, during their attendance at 
the testion of their retpectiTe houses, and in going to and returning from 
the same ; and for any speech or debate in either house, they shall not bo 
questioned in any other place. 

t. No senator or representative shall, during the time for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil office Under the authority of the United 
8tates, which shall haye been created, or the emoluments whereof shall 
liare been increased, during such time ; and no person holding any office 
vnder the United States, uiall be a member of^ either house during hie 
eofltinuanee in office. 

8ccT. VII. — 1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the bouse 
of representatives j but the senate may propose or concur with amendmenta, 
is on other bills. 

5. Every bill, which shall have passed the house of representatives aad 
the senate, shall, before it becomes a law, be presented to the president of 
the United States: if he approves, he shall si^ it; but if not, he shall 
return it with his objections to that house in which it shall have originated, 
who shall enter the objections at large on their journal, and proceed to 
reconsider it If, after such reconsideration, two-thirds of that house shall 
agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the 
01 her house, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered ; and if approved by 
two-thirds of that house, it shall become a law. But in all such cases, the 
votes of both houses shall be determined by yeas and nays s knd the namea 
ef the persons voting for and against the bUl shall be entered on the journal 
of each house respectively. If any bill shall not be returned by the presi- 
dent within ten days (Sundajrs excepted) after it shall have been presented 
to him, the same shall be a law in like manner as if he had si^ed it, unless 
the congress, by their adjournment, prevent its return s in which case, it 
shall not bo a law. 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote, to which the concurrence of the 
senate and house of representatives may be necessary, (except on a question 
of adjournment,) shall be presented to the president of the United States % 
and, before the same shall take effect, shall be approved by him, or, being 
disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds of the senate and house 
of representatives, according to the rules and limitations prescribed in the 
ease of a bill. 

Sect. VIII. — The congress shall have power — 

1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises ; to pay the 
debts, and provide for the common defence and general welfare of the 
United States ; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throu^ 
out the United Stated : 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United States ; , 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the seyeta^ 
states, and with the Indian tribes : 

4. To establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and unifofm laws OD 
the subject of bankruptcies, throughout the United States : 

6. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix 
the standard of weights and measures : 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities and 
current coin of the United States ; 

7. To establish post-offices and post-roads ; 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful arts by securing, for 
limited times, to authors and inventors, the exclusive right to their respec* 
tive writings and discoveries ; 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the supreme court ; To define and 
ponish piracies and felonies committed on Uie lugh seas, and ofiSmces 
against the law of nations : 

10. To declare war^ grant letters of mar^ and reprisal^ and saake n4M 
eouesniing captures en land and water : 
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11. To raise and support armies ; but no appropriation of money to tha* 
use shaU be for a longer term than two years : 

12. To provide and maintain a navy : 

13. To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and 

14. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions : 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and 
for governing such parts of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States ; reserving to the states respectively the appointment of the 
officers, and the authority of training the militia, according to the discipline 
prescribed by congress ; 

16. To exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases whatsoever, over such 
district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
states, and the acceptance of congress, become the seat of the government 
of the United States, and to exercise like authority over all places purchased 
by the consent of the legislature of the state in which the same shall be, for 
the erection of forts, magazines^ arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful 
buildings : — And, 

17. To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper, for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this 
constitution in the government of the United SUtes, or in any department 
or officer thereof 

Sect. IX. — 1. The migration or importation of such persons as any of the 
states now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by 
the congress prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight ; but a 
tax or duty may be imposed on such importation not exceeding ten dollars 
for each person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, unless 
when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may require it, 

8. No bill of attainder, or ex post facto law, shall be passed. 

4. No capitation, or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to 
the census or enumeration herein before directed to be taken. 

6. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any state. No 
preference shall be given, by any regulation of commerce or revenue, to the 
ports of one state over those of anotoer ; nor shall vessels bound to or from 
one state be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duUes in another. 

6. No money shall be drawn from the treasury, but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law ; and a regular statement and account oS the 
receipts and expenditures oj^ all public money shall be published from time 
to time. 

7. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States ; and no 
person holding any office of profit or trust under them, shall, without the 
consent of congress, accept of any present, emolument, office or title, of any 
kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign state. 

Sect. X. — 1. No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confedera- 
tion ; grant letters of marque and reprisal ; coin money, emit bills of credit ; 
make any thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts ; pass 
any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing the obligation of 
contracts ; or grant any title of nobility. 

2. No state shall, without the consent of congress, lay any imposts or 
duties on imports or exports, except what may be absolutely necessary for 
executing its inspection laws ; and the net produce of all duties and 
imposts laid by any state on imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
treasury of the United States ; and all such laws shall be subject to. the 
revision and controul of the congress. No state shall, without the consent 
of congress, la^ any duty oil tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in timt 
of peax:e, enter into any agjreement or compact with another state, or with 
a fore^ power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded^ or in such 
imminent danger as wiU not admit of delay. 
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ARTICLE U. 

teer. I. — l.'Tbe ezeentiTe power shall b« vested in a president of the 
United States of Americt. He sliall hold his ofBce during the term of four 
j9U9t tnd, together with the yice-president, chosen for the same term, be 
elected as follows t 

t. Each state shall anpoint, in such a manner as the legislature thereof 
may direct, a number ot electors, equal to the whole number of senators and 
representatives to which the state may be entitled in the congress ; but no 
senator or representative, or person holding an ofBce of trust or profit under 
the United States, shall be appointed an elector. 

8. rAnnulled. See Amendments, Art 12.] 

4. The congress may determine the time of choosing the electors, and the 
day on which they shall give their votes } which day shall be the same 
throuchout the United States. 

6. No person except a natural bom citizen, or a citizen of the United 
States at the time of the adoption of this constitution, shall bo eligible to 
the ofBce of president} neither shall any person be eligible to that office 
who shall not have attained to the age of tbirty>five years, and been 
fourteen years a resident within the United States. 

6. In case of the removal of the president from office, or of his death, 
resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties of the said office, 
the same shall devolve on the yice-president ; and the congress may by law 
provide for the case of removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of the 

S resident and vice-president, declaring what officer shall then act as presi- 
ent { and such officer shall act accordmgly, until the disability be removed, 
or a president shall be elected. 

7. The president shall, at stated times, receive for his services a compen- 
sation which shall neither be increased nor diminished during the period for 
which be shall have been elected ; and he shall not receive, within that 
period, any other emolument from the United States, or any of them. 

8. Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall take the 
following oath or affirmation ; 

9. ** I do solemnly swea? [or affirm] that I will faithfully execute the 
office of president of the United States, and will, to the best of my ability, 
preserve, protect, and defend the constitution of the United States." 

Sect. II. — 1. The president shall be commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy of the United States, and of the militia of the several states, when 
called into the actual service of the United States; he may require the 
opinion in writing of the principal officer in each of the executive depart- 
ments, upon any subject relating to the duties of their respective offices ; 
and he shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons for offences against 
the United States, except in cases of impeachment 

2. He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the 
senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the senators present concur; 
and he shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of the 
senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls, 
judges of the supreme court, and all other officers of the United StateSj 
whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall 
be established by law. But the congress may by law vest the appointment 
of such inferior officers as they think proper, in the president alone, in thi 
courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

3. The president shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may 
happen during the recess of the senate, by granting commissbns which 
shall expire at the end of their next session. 

Sect. III. — He shall from time to time give to;the congress information of 
the state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such measures 
as ho shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on extraordinary occa- 
sions, convene both houses, or either of them ; and in case of disagreement 
tetween them, with respect to the time of adjournment, he may acyoum 
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Ifaem to fuch time ss he shall think proper ; he shall receive ambassadors 
and other public ministers ; he shall take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed ; and shall commission all the officers of the United States. 

Sect. IV. — The president, vice-president, and all civil officers of the 
United States shall be removed from office on impeachment for, and convic- 
tion of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanours. 

ARTICLE m. 

Sect. I. — ^The judicial power of the United States shall be vested In one 
supreme court, and in such inferior courts as the congress may from time to 
time ordain and establish. The judges, both of the supreme and inferior 
courts, shall hold their offices during good behaviour, and shall, at stated 
times, receive for their services a compensation which shall not be 
diminished during their continuance in office. 

Sect. II. — 1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases in law and equity, 
arising under this constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under their authority ; to all cases affecting 
ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls ; to all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction ; to controversies to which the United States shall 
be a party ; to controversies between two or more states, between a state 
and citizens of another state, between citizens of different states, between 
citizens of the same state claiming lands under grants of different states, 
and between a state or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, citizenj, or 
subjects. 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls, 
and those in which a state shall be a party, the supreme court shall have 
original jurisdiction. In all the other cases before mentioned, the supreme* 
court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with sucb« 
exceptions, and under such regulations, as the congress shall make. 

3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by- 
jury ; and such trial shall be held in the state where the said crimes shall< 
have been committed; but when not committed with any state, the triat 
4hall be at such place or places as the congress may by law have directed. 

. Sect. III. — 1. Treason against the United States shall consist only in 
levying war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid 
and comfort No person shall be convicted of treason, unless on the testi- 
mony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession in open court. 
2. The congress shall have power to declare the punishment of treason $ 
but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture, 
except during the life of the person attainted. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Sect. I. — ^Full faith and credit shall be given, in each state, to the public 
acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other state : and the congren 
may, by general laws, prescribe the manner in which such acts, records, and 
proceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

Sect. II. — 1. The citizens of each state shaP be entitled to all the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens in the aeveral states. 

2. A person char^ in any state with treason, felony, or other crime., 
who shall flee from justice, and be found in another state, shall, on demand 
of the executive authority of the state from which he fted, be delivered up^ 
to be removed to the state having jurisdiction of the crime. 

3. No person held to service or labour in one state, under the laws thereof, 
esdapine into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation therein, 
be dischai^ed from such service or labour ; but shall be delivered up, on 
claim of the party to whom such service or labour may be due. 

Sect. III.— >I. New states may be admitted by ^e congress into this 
Union ; but no new stats shall be formed or erected within the jurisdictioi 
of any other state, nor any state be formed by the junction of two or mow 
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•latM, or partf of ttmtoi, without the cooMot of the legislatures ot the statce 
eoncemed, «s well ts of the congress. 

S. The congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to th« 
United States } and nothing in this constitution shall be so construed as to 
pr^udice any claims of the United States, or of any particular state. 

Sect. IV. — ^The United States shall guarantee to every state in this Union 
a republican form of government, and shall protect each of them against 
invasion ; and, on application of the legislature, or of the executive, (whoi 
the legislature cannot be convened,) against domestic violence. 

ARTICLE V. 

The congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses shall deem it necessary, 
shall propose amendments to this constitution ; or, on the application of the 
legislatures of two-thirds of the several states, shall call a convention for 
proposing amendments I which, in either case, shall be valid, to all intents 
and purposes, as part of this constitution, when ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several states, or by conventions in three-fourths 
thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by the 
congress t provided, that no amendment which may be made prior to the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eight, shall, in any manner, sffect the 
first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first article ; and that no 
state, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in ths 
•enmte. 

ARTICLE VL 

1. All debts contracted, and engagements entered into, before the adoption 
of this constitution, shall be as valid against the United States, imder this 
constitution, as under the confederation. 

2. This constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be mads, 
under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the 
land ; and the judges in every state shall be bound thereby ; any thing in the 
constitution or laws of any state to the contrary notwithstanding. 

8. The senators and representatives before mentioned, and the members 
of the several state legislatures, and all executive and judicial officers, both 
of the United States and of the several states, shall be bound by eath or 
affirmation to support this constitution : but no religious test shall ever be 
required as a qualification to any office or public trust under the United 
States. 

ARTICLE VIL 

The ratification of the conventions of nine states shall be sufficient for the 
eitablishment of this constitution between the states so ratifying the same. 

GEO. WASHINGTON, Pruident. 
William Jackson, Secretary, 



AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

Abt. L^-Con^ress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof} or abridging the freedom 
of speedi, or of the press ; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the government for a redress of grievances. 

Abt. II.— a well regulated militia being necessary to the security of a 
free state, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed. 
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Art. III. — ^No soldier shall, in time of peeee, be quartered io any home, 
without the consent of the owner ; nor in time of war, but in a manner to 
be prescribed by law. 

Art. IV. — ^The right of the people to be secure in their persons, housef , 
papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated ; and no warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported 
by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be searchcNl, 
and the persons or things to be seized. 

Art. v. — No. person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise 
infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, 
except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia when in 
actual service, in time of war or public danger ; nor shall any person be 
subject, for the same offence, to be twice f^ut in jeopardy of life or limb i 
nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law ; nor 
shall be compelled, in any criminal case, to be a witness against himself; 
shall private property be taken for public use, without just compensation. 

Art. VI.— In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right 
to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the state and district 
wherein the crime shall have been committed, which district shall have 
been previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation ; to be confi^nted with the witnesses against him; 
to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favour; and to 
have the assistance oi counsel for his defence. 

Art. VII. — ^In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall 
exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved ; and no 
fiict tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any court of the 
United States, than according to the rules of the common law. 

Art. VIII. — ^Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

Art. IX. — The enumeration in the constitution of certain rights shall not 
t>e construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

Art. X. — ^The powers not delegated to the United States by the constito* 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the states respectively, 
or to the people. 

Art. XI. — The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed 
to extend to any suit in law or equi^, commenced or prosecuted against one 
of the United States, by citizens of another state, or by citizens or subjects 
of any foreign state. 

Art. XII. — 1. The electors shall meet in their respective states, and vote 
by ballot for president and vice-president, one of whom, at least, shall not 
be an inhabitant of the same state with themselves ; they shall name, in 
their ballots, the person voted for as president, and in distinct ballots the 
person voted for as vice-president ; and they shall make distinct lists of all 
persons voted for as president, and of all persons voted for as vice-presiden^ 
and of the number of votes for each, which list they shall sign and certify, and 
transmit sealed to the seat of government of the United States, directed to the 
president of the senate ; the president of the senate shall, in the presence of the 
senate and house of representatives, open all the certificates, and the votes 
shall then be counted : the person having the ipreatest number of votes for pre- 
sident shall be the president, if such number be a majority of the whole num- 
ber of electors appointed ; and if no person have such majority, then from the 
persons having the highest numbers, not eicceediog three, on the list of those 
voted for as president, the house of representatives shall choose immediately, 
by ballot, the president. But in choosing the president, the vote ihall be 
taken by states, the representation from, each state having one vote: m 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or members from two- 
thirds of the states, and a majority of all the states shall be necessary to a 
choice. And if the house of representatives sliall not choose a president, 
whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the fourth 
day of March next following, tbfn the vice-president shall act as presi^ 
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dMt, M itt tiM catt 9i tiM atttli, or other eooftHuticmil debiU^, ot tho 

S. Tbt pOTWD IttTiDji the greatest Dumber of Totes ts Tice-presideiit shaH 
be the ▼ke-pretkleiit, u loch Dumber be a majori^ of the whole Dumber of 
eleeton appoioted i aod if do person have a majority, theo from the two 
highest Dombers on the Ust the seoate shall choose the Tice-presldent: a 
qoonuD for the purpose diall coDdst of two-thirds of the whole Dumber of 
seoators, and a n^|orit j of the whole Dumber shall be Deeessary to a choice. 

8. But BO person coostltutiooally iDcligible to the office of presideDt diall 
be eligible to that of vice-presideot of the UDited States. 

Aat. XIIL— If sDjr citiceo of the Uoited States shall accept, claim, receire, 
or retain aoj title of DObility or honour, or shall, without the consent of 
ooogress, accept aod retaiD any j^resent, pension, ofike, or emolument of 
any kind whaterer, from any emperor, king, prince, or foreign power, auch 
person shall cease to be a citizen of the United States, and shall be incapable 
of holding aDy oflke of trust or profit under them, or either of them. 



POPULATION OF THE ABiERICAN COLONIES. 
TMal population in 1701, 362,000. Total population in 1749, 986^000. 

EXPENSE OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 

Estimated amount of expenditures from 1776 to 1784,— in specie,—^ 
$135,193,703. 

Emisnons of continental money from 1776 to 1781. Old emission, 
$357,476/>41. New emission, $2,070,486. 

By comparing this amount of paper money with the preceding estimate of 
the e^iense of the war, in specie, it will be seen that the average deprecia- 
tion of the whole amount issued was nearly two-thirds of its original value. 

TROOPS EMPLOYED DURING THE REVOLUTION. 

[From Dr. Holmes's Annals.] 
l/md forcn employtd by Great Britain in America, 1774-1780. 



1774 6,884 

1776 11,219 

1776 46,866 

1777 48,616 



Died and deserted 19,381 
Prisoners . . 6,336 



Lost of the army 24,717 
Lost of the navy 4,314 

29,031 



24,717 

Naval force for the above four yeare. 

Men of war and armed vessels ... 83 

Complement of men . . . . . 22,337 
Of which were lost by death .... 4,314 

BriH^ corps and recruttt tent from Great Britain or hrelani to North 

America or the Weet Indies, 

1778 . . 3,774-\ 

1779 . . 6,871 J-Total, 20,882. 

1780 . . 10,2373 

Men and marines employed &y Great Britain during the American war. 

Raised for his majesty's navy, marines included, from September 29, 1774^ 

to September 29, 1780 176,SKgO 

Of whom, in five years, beginning with 1776, and ending with 1780, 

wt?em«l- : : I^JtoW. 19.788 
DMWted 43,069 
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Troop$ raised in Great Brttain and Ireland for hit majestyU land umee^ 
(militia andfencible men in North Britain not includsdf)from Septem- 
her 29, 1114, to September 29, ^ISO 76,886 

Of which died in North America and the West Indies 10,012 
Taken prisoners, including those under the convention 

of Saratoga 8,629 

Deserted 3,801 

I>i8charged the serrice 3,886 

26,327 

Aeeowtt qfthe ihipe qf the line and frigates taken or destroyed during the 

war qf the Revolution, 

French ships of the line taken by the British 

Do. . . lost 
Spanish ships of the line taken hy do. 

Do. . . lost 
Dutch ships of the line taken by do, . 

Do. . . lost 
American ship of the line taken by do. 



13 




26 

12 

7 
1 



Taken, 23; lost, 23. Total, 46 

French frigates taken, 27| American, 12; Spanish, 11 ; and Dutch,2{ beside 
which, 6 Spanish and 4 American fricates were lost Total, 61. 

British, one 64 and two 50'8 taken by ue French . . . 37.o 
Do. ships of the line lost 15 y^ 

British frigates taken by the French, 6; by the Americans, 1 : and 17 lost. 
Total, 24. 



STANDING ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1886. 

The Western Department of the Army comprises all west of a line drawn 
from the southernmost point of East Florida to the northwest extremity of 
Lake Superior, taking in the whole of Tennessee and Kentucky. The East" 
em Department embraces all the east of such line, including Fort Winne- 
bago. 

The Head Quarters of the Creneral-in-Chief are at Washington, In the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; those of the Western Department are at Memphis, in 
Tennessee ; and those of the Eastern Department are in the ci^ of New York. 

General Officers, 

Major-General Alexander Macomb, General^ir^Chitf, Head-Quarters, 
Washington City. 

Edmund P. Gaines, Brigadier'Cteneral—MB^jor'General hy Brevet. Head- 
Quarters, Memphis, Tennessee. 

Winfield Scott, Brigadier-General— Major-General by Brevet. Head-Quar^ 
ters. New York City. 

Colonel Roger Jones, A^utant-General. 

Colonel Jolm E. Wool, Inspector-General. 

Colonel George Cr^han, Do. 

Brigadier-General "Diomas S. Jesup, Quartermaster-General-'Mt^or-General 
bff Brevet. 

Organization qf the Army. 

One Major-General; 2 Brigadier-Generals; 1 Adjutant-General; 2 In 
spector-Generals ; 1 Quartermaster-General ; 4 Quartermasters ; 1 Commis* 
faiy-General of Subsistence ; 2 Commissaries ; 1 Surgeon-General ; 12 Sur- 

rK>ns; 66 Assistant Sureeons; 1 Pajrmaster-Gencral ; 14 Payinasters; 
Commissary-General of Purchases ; 2 Military Store-keepers ; 18 Colonels s 
86 LieutenantF<;olonels; 28 Majors; 136 Captains; 169 First Lieutenants i 
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SOB feeoai Limtraaatt I II Bofetnt-M^Jon ; 11 Qotrtenntfteii SchmbIii 
428 Semanti i 464 Corporalt ; 14 Principtl Miukians ; 212 Muuciani t 
108 AftiAcert i 260 £nUsted Oidnaiice ; and 6,606 Privates. Total Commit- 
sionad Officeia , 696 1 Non-Commiaaioued OflScera and Pri?atea, 6j5Q2. Gran4 

MUitia. 

Tba wboto number of militia in the United Statea, aecordinc to the bteat 
letnms, is 1,311*669. 



NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1836. 




Name and Rate. Where and when buUt. 


Where emfdoyed. 




8hipi qf tk€ Un€. 

Ouna. 

Franklin, 74 










Philadelphia, 


1816 


In ordinaij, at New York. 




Waahington, 74 


Portsmouth, N. H. 1816 


do. at New York. 




Columbus, 74 


Wuhington, 


1819 


do. at Boston. 




Ohio. 74 
North Carolina, 74 


New York, 


1820 


Fittinc for sea at New York. 
In ordmary, at Norfolk. 




Philadelphia, 


1820 




Delaware, 74 


Go8port,Va. 


1820 


do. at Norfolk. 




Alabama, 74 


. • 


• 


On stDcka at Portsmouth, N. H. 




Vermont, 74 


• • 




do. atBoston^ 




Virginia, 74 


• ^ 


• 


do. at Boston. 




Pennsylvania, 74 


• • 




do. at Philadelphia. 




New York, 74 


• • 


• 


do. at Norfolk. 




Frigates AstClois. 










Independence, 74 
United Sffltes, 44 


Boston, 
Philadelphia, 


1814 
1797 


Rep. as a doub-dk. irig. Boston. 
In ordinary, at New York. 




Constitution, 44 


Boston, 


1797 


In commission, Mediterraneaou 




Guei;riere> , 44 


Philadelphia, 


1814 


In ordinary, at Norfolk. 




Java, 44 


Baltimore, 


1814 


do. at Norfolk. 




Potonnac, 44 


Washington, 


1821 


In commission, Mediterranean. 




Brandywine, 44 


Washington, 


1826 


do. Pacific. 




Hudson, . 44 


Purchased, 


1826 


In ordinary, at New York. 




Columbia, 44 


Washington, 


1836 


do. at Washington. 




Santee, 44 


. • 


. 


On stocks, at Portsmouth, N. H. 




Cumberland, 44 


• . 




do. at Boston. 




Sabine, 44 


• • 


• 


do. at New York. 




Savannah, , 44 


• • 




do. at New York. 




Raritan, 44 


• • 


• 


do. at Philadelphia. 




8t Lawrence, 44 


. • 




do. at Norfolk. 


■^ 


Frigates,^ Clou, 










Constellation, 36 


Baltimore, 


1797 


In commission, West Indies. 




Macedonian, 36 


Captured, 


1812 


On stocks, at Norfolk, rebulng. 




ShopiqfWar. 








■ ] 


John Adpis, . 24 


Charleston, S. C.^ 


, 1799 


In commission, Mediterranean. 


' 


Cyane, 24 


Captured, 


1816 


Condemned, Philadelphia. 




Erie, 18 


Baltimore, 


1813 


In commission. Coast of Brazil. 


j 


Ontario, 18 


Baltimore, 


1813 


do. Coast of Brazil. 




Peacock, 18 


New York, 


1813 


do. East Indies* 


■ 


Boston, 18 


Boston, 


1826 


In ordinary, at Boston. 


« 


Lexington, 18 


New York, 


1826 


do. at Portsmouth, N. H. 


'J 


VincMines, 18 


New Yorkr 


1826 


In commission. Pacific 


i 


.Warren, IS 


Boston, 


1826 


do. West Indies. 


1 


NatidMZ, IS 


Norfolk, 


1837 


In oi4inai7, at New York. 
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Name and Rate. 


Where and when built. 


Where employed. 


8ioop$ qf War, 








Falmotith, 


18 


Boston, 


1827 


In (Hrdinaiy, at Norfolk. 


Fairfield, 


18 


New York, 


1828 


do. at Norfolk. 


Vandalia, 


18 


Philadelphia, 


1828 


In oonunission. West Indies. 


6t Louis, 


18 


Washington, 


1828 


do. West Indies. 


Concord, 


18 


Pottsmeuth, 


1828 


In ord'ry, at Portsmouth, N.H. 


Schooners, 


ire. 








Dolphin, 


12 


Philadelphia, 


1821 


In coromlsflkm, Paciie Ocean. 


Grampiu, 


12 


Washington, 


1821 


Repairing, at Norfolk. 


Shark, 


12 


Washington, 


1821 


In conmussion, Meditemaetn. 


Enterprise, 


12 


New York, 


1831 


do. East Ludies. 


Boxer, 


12 


Boston, 


1831 


do. Pacific 


Experiment, 


12 


Washington, 


1831 


In ordinary, at New York. 


Fox, 


3 


Purchased, 


1823 


Receiving Ship, at Baltimore. 


Sea6uU,(gsaUot) 


Pmthased, 


1823 


do. at Philadelphia. 



INDIAN TRIBES IN THE UNTTEb STATES. 

[Fran a Letter of tiie Secretary of War to the Prea^ent of the S e nate , dated 

March 8tfa, 1836.] 



Number qf Indiana emigrated. 



Winnebagoes, ... 700 
Qiippewas, Ottawas, and Pot- 

tawattamies, . . . i;2X)0 

Pottawattamies from Indiana, 441 
Choetaws, . . . 16,000 

Quapaws, .... 300 

Creeks, .... 3,600 

Appalachicolas, . . . 266 

Cherokees, . . . 6,000 



Kickapoos, . 
Delawares, » 
Shawaneea, . 
Ottawas, . 

Weat, .... 
Piankeshaws, . 
Peorias and Easkaskias, 
Senecas, . 

Senecas and Shawanees, 
Total 31^7 



688 

826 
1,250 
200 
222 
162 
1^ 
251 
311 



Number qf BuUans to remove. 



Ntfw York Indians, » . 4,176 

Ottawas of Ohio, . « . 230 

Wyandots, . . . 676 

Pottawattamies of Indiana, . 3,000 

Miamies, ...... 1,100 

Chippewas, Ottawas, and Pot- 
tawattamies, . 6^400 



Winnebagoes, . . . 4,600 

Menomonies, . . 4,200 

Cherokees, . . • 18,000 

Creeks, .... 21,000 

Chickasaws, . . . 6,600 

Seminoles, . . . 8,000 

Appalachicolas, ... 400 
Total 73,181 



Numbit tf lh<£ten« tovA\ of Lake Michigan, 



Peninsula of Michigan, . 6,674 
North-west coast of Lake Su» 

perior, .... 274 
Northern curve of Green Bay, 210 
Sources of the Wisconsin and 

Menomonle, . .. S43 



North-west coast of Lake Hu- 
ron, 436 

St Mary's River, . . 302 
South shore of Lake . Supe- 
rior, IJOOO 

Total 8;»8 



1 



49d 



AmHDIZ 



low^jrt. 



^btUgmtm IVOm Mmmmi m Mi»$iiafypi and On Boeti, 

Bfmodaiis, .... 15,000 

460 






FOKM, • 
■MtOfllMMifMQrl, 



Omabas, . 

OlOM Uld MiMOVllMy 



Klowajt, 



tIflOO 

i;kx) 

4,800 
1,000 
600 
6,1 to 
1,471 
1,400 
MOO 
lOfiOO 
7/)00 
1^400 



Qumpawt, 
BiiiMitarts, 






Awlnaboini, 
Craekt, 
Grot Yttitrat, 
Ciows, . 
Caddoaf, . 
Pooeaa, 
Aiickaras, 
Chayraoaty . 
BladiiMt, 

Total 150,341 



16/)00 
8,000 
3fiO0 
3,000 
4,500 
2fi00 
800 
8/)00 
2,000 

dOfiOC 



Numbar of Indlaiis amigratad, . • • • 31,357 

Numbar of lodians to ranoTa, 72,181 

Nambar of Indiana of indiganont tiibat, 150,341 

Total 253,879 

**Tba ttatamantt barawitb fornlfbad, ambraca all tba tribes which now 
occupy, or which it is supposed will occupy, the country west of the Missis- 
B^pi, and extendinc to the Rocky Mountains. It may be safely estimated 
that this amount ot Indian population can furnish 15,000 warriors, who may 
be considered so nearly in contact with our settlements as to render them at 
all times dangerous neighbours, unless kept in check by a proper disposition 
of our milita^ force ; and it is probable that double that number could ba 
supplied, if any circumstances should occasion a general war in that region, 
in which the Indians could be brought to unite. Such a result, however, is 
altogether improbable, as many of uiese tribes are hereditary enemies, and 
are In a constant state of hostilities with one another. And, from the dis- 
persed condition of the Indians, as well as from their habits and the nature 
of their institutions, a general coalition is not to be anticipated. Nor, indeed, 
if it existed, could such a force be collected and brought to act together. 
Still, however, it is obvious that even now there is upon our western frontier 
a large force, which has been augmented, and is yet au|mentin(^, by the 
action of the government, and upon whose peaceable or fnendly disposition 
no reliance can be placed. And the scenes which are now going on in FkH 
rida, and those which have frequently taken place elsewhere, show that tiie 
Indians are totally ignorant of their own relative strength and that of the 
United States, or that, in a moment of impulse, they are totally indifferent 
to it A just regard to the tranquillity of an important section of the Union 
requires that measures should be permanently adopted for preventing a 
renewal of those predatory incursions which have occasioned so much loss 
of life and proper^.*'— fyom tht Letter qf th§ Secretary qf War, 



The above statements of the military and naval force of the United States, 
and of the Indian tribes, are co^ed from that excellent and popular work, 
the American Almanac, to which we refer our readers for a collection of 
atatistical information relating to our own and foreign countries, which is 
nowhere else to be found in so cheap and convenient a form. 
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New Hampshire, 
Maisachusetts, 
Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, 
New York, 
New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 
North Carolina, 
Sooth Carolina, 
Georgia, 




1 

i 
1 

s. 

i 

1 

GO 

8 

s* 


Jl Statement of the Troops {Continental and Militia) furnished by the respective States, during the 

Revolutionary War, from 1775 to 1783, inclusive. 
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▲PPBNDIX. 



^ 



SoMnignifttm tiU period qf tks DUeovirf 9f 
Jmtrica to tktprottnt timo. 



A.D. 
1^ 


BWOUUID. 


nuuicB. 


OKEMAinr. 


PAPAL STATES. 


spahi. 


HMUjr VIL 


CharlesVUI. 


Frederick UL 


Alexander VI. 


Catharine, 


1493 
1498 


^ 




Mft^^^ilU^ T- 




[Nov. 


•• 


Louis Xn. 






1603 


•• 


•• 


•• 


Pius in. 
Julius II. 




1509 


HcDiyVllL 










1013 


•• 


•• 


•• 


LeoX. 




1515 


•• 


FrancisL 








1516 


•• 


•• 


#• 


.. 


Charles L 


1519 


•• 


•• 


CharktY. 


M 


Emperor 
Chtf les y. 












152S 


•• 


•• 


•• 


Adrian VL 




1523 


•• 


•• 


•• 


Clement VIL 




1534 


•• 


M 


•• 


PaulIIL 




1547 


EdwudVL 


HenrjIL 








1550 


•• 


•• 


•• 


Julius ni. 




1553 


Blaij. 










1555 


M 


•• 


•• 


Marcellinusn. 




1556 


•• 


•• 


.• 


Paul IV. 


Philip IL 


1558 


Elizabeth. 


M 


Frederick L 






1559 


•• 


Francis II. 


•9 


Pius IV. 




1560 


•• 


ChulesIX. 








1564 


•• 


•• 


MarimilianTT. 






1566 


•• 


•• 


•• 


PiusV. 




1572 


•• 


•• 


•• 


Gregory XIIL 




1574 


•• 


Henry lU. 








1576 


•• 


•• 


Bodolph n. 






1585 


•• 


•• 


•• 


SixtusV. 




1589 


•• 


Henry IV. 








1590 


•• 


•• 


#• 


Urban Vn 
Gregory XIV. 




1591 


•• 


M 


— 


Innocent IX. 




1592 


•• 


#• 


•• 


Clement VIII. 




1598 


O. BmiTAIN. 


•• 


.« 


.. 


Philip m. 


1603 


James L 










1605 


•• 


•• 


•• 


Leo XL 
PaulV. 


• 


1610 


M 


Louis Xni. 








1612 


•« 


•• 


Matthias. 






1619 


•• 


#• 


Frederick II. 






1621 


•• 


•* 


.. 


Gregory XV. 


Philip IV 


1623 


M 


.. 


.• 


Urban VIU. 




1626 


Charlet L 










1637 


•• 


.. 


Frederick HI. 






1643 


r 


Louis XIV. 








1644 


•• 


•• 


•• 


Innocent X. 




1655 


•• 


•• 


•• 


AlezanderVII. 




1658 


•• 


M 


Leopold L 






1660 


Charles IL 








^ 


1665 


•• 


M 


.. 


# 


Charles n. 


1667 


•• 


M 


•. 


Clement IX. 




1670 


•• 


•• 


•• 


Clement X. 




1676 
1685 


•• 

James H. 


.• 


•• 


Innocent XI. 


■ 
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A.D. 


EiroLAND 


FKA2TCE. 


GEKMAmr. 


TAPAL STATES. 


SPAIN. 


1689 


Mary and 
WiUiamllL 


•• 


•• 


Alex. VIII. 


t 


1691 


•• 


•• 


•« 


Innocent XII. 




1694 


WilUamlll. 










1700 


•• 


#• 


#• 


Clement XI. 


Philip V. 


1702 


Aooe. 










1706 


•• 


•• 


Joseph L 






1711 


•• 


•• 


Charles VL 






1714 


GeoigeL 










1716 


•• 


Louis XV. 








1721 


•• 


•• 


•• 


Innocent XIII. 




1724 


•• 


•• 


•• 


Benedict XIIL 




1727 


Creorge U. 










1730 


•• 


•• 


•• 


Clement XII. 




1740 


•• 


•• 


•• 


Benedict XIV. 


. 


1742 


M 


•• 


Charles VII. 






1746 


•• 


•• 


Francis I. 












and Maria 
Teresa. 






1761 


•• 


•• 


•« 


•• 


Ferdini^ndVL 


1768 


•• 


•• 


•» 


Clement XIIL 




1769 


•• 


•• 


•• 


•• 


Charles IIL 


1760 


George III. 










1766 


•• 


•• 


Joseph n. 






1769 


•• 


99 


.• 


Clement XIV. 




1774 


•« 


Louis XVJ. 








1776 


•• 


•• 


— 


Pius VI. 




1788 


•• 


•• 


.. 


•• 


Charles IV. 


1790 


•• 


.. 


Leopold II. 






1792 


•« 


Republic. 


Francis II.* 






1800 


•• 


•• 


•• 


Pius VIL 




1804 


•• 


Napoleon, 
Emperor. 


Austria. 






1806 


•• 


•• 


Francis J. 






1808 


•• 


•• 


.. 


- 


Ferd. VIL . 
J. Napoleon. 


1811 


Regency. 










1814 


•• 


Louis 
XVllI. 


.. 


.. 


Ferd. VIL 


1820 


George IV. 










1823 


•• 


•• 


.. 


LeoTHL 




1824 


•• 


Charles X. 








1830 


.. 


Louis Pliilip. 








1831 


Will«imIV. 


•• 


.. 


Gregory XVI. 




1832 










a 


1836 








* 


1 



• Upon the establishment of the Confederation of the Rhine, in 1806, Francis ceased 
to be cmpercHr of Germany, and became hereditary Emperor of Austria, under the UlSe 
of Francis I. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 



*f%$ilgmmmtk$ right hamdtrqfltrt0tksjuf9^ the hi$tmym which maeeauni 

tfeaeh event r^erreato may he found.) 

49S CohimbiM diMOTen the New World 18 

497 The Cabott diMOvw the Contiiient of North America. 20 

409 VetpQcd'e voyage with Ojeda 19 

601 Voyage of Cortereal 21 

512 Juan Ponce de Leon diacovera Florida. 24 

523 Verrazani explores the American coast 21 

526 Narvaex attempts the conqaest of Florida 26 

534 Jaquet Cartier sails up the St. Lawrence 21 

539 Ferdinand de Soto commences the conqaest of Florida 26 

541 Soto discovers the Mississippi river. 27 

562 Ribaolt leaves a French colony on the coast of Florida 28 

564 Landonniere begins a French settlement on the river May. ... 29 

565 Laudonniere's cohKiy destroyed by the Spaniards 29 

St Augastine, the oldest town in the United States, founded 

by Pedro Melendez 29 

568 The Spanish colony on the river May destroyed by De 

Gourgues 30 

576 Frobisher's expedition 31 

579 Oregon territory visited by Sir Francis Drake 31 

First voyage of Sir Humphrey Gilbert 32 

583 Gilbert takes possession of Newfoundland.. 33 

584 Raleigh's first expedition sent to Carolina commanded by 
Amidas and Barlow 32 

603 Gosnold*s voyage to New England. 84 

605 First permanent French settlement in North America made 
at Port Royal 23 

606 First charter of Virginia issued 36 

607 Jamestown in Virginia founded ; the earliest permanent English 
settlement in North America 38 

608 Quebec settled by Champlain 23 

609 Henry Hudson discovers the Hudson river Ill 

Second charter of Virginia granted 42 

610 The starving time in Virginia. 45 

61 1 Sir Thomas Dale ^rrives in Virginia 46 

613 New York settled by the Dutch. Ill 

Expedition of Argall 1 12 

619 First General Assembly in Virginia 50 

620 Landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth 78 

621 Charter granted to the Dutch West India Company for settling 
the territory between the Connecticut and the Delaware. ... 112 

622 Patent grant^ to Gorges and Mason by the Plymouth Com- 
pany 83 

623 Portsmouth and Dover settled by Gorges and Mason 83 

Albany settled by the Dutch 112 

426 
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1624 DiMolution of the London Company •*.... 66 

1627 The Swedes settle on the Delaware, and call their colony New 

Sweden • 134 

630 Heath's patent, for Carolina, granted 142 

1631 Claybome forms a settlement on Kent island 68 

1631 Windsor in Connecticut settled 89 

1633 Maryland seUled by Lord Baltimore 68 

The Dutch settle at Hartford 89 

1634 Banishment of Roger Williams 86 

Representative form of government first adc^ted in New Eng- 

land... 86 

1636 Saybrook settled by John Winthrop 89 

1636 Mr. Hooker emigrates from Massachusetts to Connecticut. ... 89 

1637 Pequod war. Antinomian controversy 90 

1638 New Haven settled 94 

1641 New Hampshire annexed to Massachusetts 94 

1643 Confederation of the New England colonies 94 

1644 Roger Williams obtains a charter for Rhode Island 96 

1660 Connecticut abandoned by the Dutch 113 

1661 Virginia capitulates to the parliament 60 

Risingh takes Fort Casimir from the Dutch 113 

1666 Stuyvesant the Dutch governor of New York conquers New 

Sweden 113 

1660 Charles II proclaimed in Virginia 60 

Arrival of the regicides Whalley and Gofie in Boston. ....... 98 

1663 Lord Clarendon obtains a charter for Carolina 42 

1664 Commissioners sent to New England to regulate the colonies. 100 

New York taken from the Dutch by the English 1 14 

Charles II grants to the Duke of York a patent for the country 

from the Delaware to the Connecticut 1 14 

The Duke of York grants New Jersey to Berkeley and Carteret 114 

1670 Port Royal in South Carolina settled by Governor Sayle 146 

1671 Charleston settled 148 

1673 New York re-conquered by the Dutch 115 

1674 New York restored to the English at the treaty of Westminster 115 

1676 Commencement of King Philip's war 102 

1676 Bacon's rebellion in Virginia « 64 

Death of King Philip 102 

Maine purchased by Massachusetts 102 

1681 First representative assembly in New Jersey 132 

Penn receives a charter for Pennsylvania • 137 

1682 Philadelphia founded 138 

1684 Colonel Dongan and Lord Effingham's treaty with the Five 

Nations 118 

1686 Charles II dies and is succeeded by James II 102 

1686 Sir Edmund Andros appointed President of New England. ... 102 

1687 Andros attempts to deprive Connecticut of its charter 1 03 

1688 New York and New Jersey added to the jurisdiction of Andros 119 
Revolution in England, which gives the sovereignty to William 

and Mary 103 

1689 Andros deposed and imprisoned, and William and Mary pro- 

claimed at Boston 108 

Jacob Iieisler usurps the government of New York 12C 



APPENDIX. 

for 1^ 

1669 Wtr OD the Canida border. Port Royal in Norm Soetia (iA»i 

DroiD the French 104 

1 691 Colonel Sloughter appointed governor of New York 123 

Leister deposed and executed. 123 

1694 Culture ofrice introduced into South Carolina... 149 

1697 Peace of Ryiwick 104 

1701 Penn franta a new charter to Pennsylvania 140 

Lord Combory appointed governor of New York 127 

1702 War with France and Spun 104 

Expedition against St Augustine 149 

War on the Canada bonier 105 

1706 Unsuccessful attack of the Spaniards on Charleston 160 

1711 U nsuc cess f ul invasion of Canada. 105 

1712 War in North Carolina with the Tusoarora and Corse Indiana 144 

1715 WaroftheYemasseoa. 150 

1729 North and South Carolina separated 145 

1732 General Oglethorpe obtains a charter for Georgia 151 

1733 General Oglethorpe colonises Georgia 151 

1740 Oglethorpe besieges St. Augustine. 154 

1742 Invasion of Georgia by the Spaniards, su cce ss f ully resisted. . . 156 

1744 War between France and England 107 

1746 Louisbourg taken 109 

1748 Treaty of Aix-U-Chapelle 110 

1752 Charter of Georgia surrendered to the king 156 

1764 Commencement of the Old French War 156 

Congress of Delegates from seven colonies meets at Albany.. . 159 

1765 Nova Scotia conquered by the British 159 

Defeat of General Braddock 1 62 

1756 War formally declared between France and England 163 

Fort Oswego taken by Montcalm 164 

1757 Fort William Henry taken by Montcalm 165 

1758 Forts Du Quesne and Frontignac taken by the English 167 

1759 Quebec taken. General Wolf killed 168 

1765 Stamp act passed. i 173 

First Continental Congress meets at New York 174 

1766 Stamp act repealed * 174 

1768 Boston garrisoned by British troops 178 

1770 Boston Massacre 180 

1772 Affair of the schooner Graspee 181 

1773 Tea destroyed in Boston 184 

1774 Boston Port bill passed 184 

Continental Congress assembles at Philadelphia / 195 

1776 April ] 9 Battle of Lexington and Concord 189 

May Ticonderoga and Crown Point taken 194 

June 17 Washington appointed commander in chief. 196 

Battle of Breed's HUl 196 

Nov* 19 Montreal taken 201 

Dec 31 Attack on Quebec defeated. Montgomery killed. • . 204 

.779Marchl7 Boston evacuated by the British.... 199 

June 28 Attack on Charleston defeated. 21 1 

July 4 Declaration of Indqiendence. 216 

Aug, 26 Americana defeated on Long Island 220 

Sept. 16 New York occupied by the Britidi. . . . . . •% 22t 
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1776 Oct 28 Battle of White Plains 222 

Not. Retreat of Washington through New Jersey 223 

Dec 26 Battle of Trenton 225 

1777 Jan. 2 Battle of Princeton 226 

Arrival of La F^ette 230 

Arrival of Burgoyne 236 

July Ticonderoga taken by Burgoyne*s troops 238 

Capture of General Prescott 232 

General Howe leaves New York and sails with 1600 

men for the South 233 

Aug. 16 Battle ofBennington 240 

8ept 11 Battle of Brandy wine 233 

18 Congress leaves Philadelphia 234 

19 Battle of StUhirater 243 

26 Philadelphia occupied by the British 234 

Oct 4 Battle of Germantown 234 

7 Second Battle of Stillwater 244 

12 Surrender of Burgoyne 245 

22 Battle of Redbank 235 

Not. 15 Articles of Confederation of the United States ratified 228 

Dec 11 Washington retires to Valley Forge 236 

1778 Treaty between France and the United States. 248 

May Retreat of Barren Hill 251 

June 18 The British evacuate Philadelphia 25 1 

28 Battle of M(mmouth 252 

July Arrival of Count d'Estaing with a French fleet 252 

Massacre at Wyoming 254 

Aug. Unsuccessful attempt to recover Rhode Island 253 

Dec 28 The British take Savannah 255 

1779 Feb. Unsuccessful attempt of the British on Port Roy^. 259 

March 3 Battle of Briar Creek 260 

April General Prevost advances towards Charleston 262 

May Descent of the British on Virginia 257 

June 20 Defeat of General Lincoln at Stono Ferry 261 

July Descent of the British on Connecticut ' 257 

15 Storming of Stony Point 258 

19 Storming of Paulus Hook 258 

25 Defeat of the Americans at Penobscot 258 

Sept Arrival of the French fleet at Savannah 261 

23 Battle of the Bon Homme Richard and Serapis. . . . 263 

Oct 4 Siege of Savannah 262 

1780 May 12 Charleston capitulates. 266 

29 Battle at the Waxhaws 267 

June 16 Kniphausen's descent on New Jersey 275 

July 12 British defeated at Williamson's Plantation 268 

Aug. 16 Battle of Camden 271 

18 Defeat of Sumter at Firling Creek 272 

Sept Arnold's treason at West Point 278 

Oct 7 Battle of King's Mountain 273 

\ Dec Revolt of the Pennsylvania troops 280 

{ 1781 Jan. Descent of Arnold on Virginia 281 

17 Battle of Cowpens 289 

March 15 BatUe of Guilford .«» 286 
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iM AFPSNDIZ. 

mi April S8 MaHod takM Fort Wrntoon. ^ 

May Siege of Ntoety Six. 287 

Aug. 4 Death of Colonel Hayne 291 

Sept 6 Deecent of the British on New London 293 

7 Naval Engagement of De Grasae and Graves 292 

8 BattleofEuUw .T. 289 

Oct Siege and Surrender of Yorktown.. 297 

1782 Feb. 27 General Conway makes a motion in the British 

Parliament for discontinuing the American war. • 298 

March Lord North retires from the ministry 299 

Nov. Treaty of Peace between the United States and 

Great Britain signed 299 

Dec American officers petition Congress for payment of 

arrears 300 

1783 March Meeting of the officers 801 

April 19 Cessation of hostilities between the United States 

and Great Britain, proclaimed by General Wash- 

ington , .'... 301 

Dec 4 Washington takes leave of the officers of the army 302 
23 Washington resigns his commission 302 

1784 Sept Shay*s rebellion 306* 

1785 March Convention at Alexandria 308 

1786 Sept Convention at Annapolis • 308 

1787 May Convention meets at Philadelphia for framing the 

Federal Constitution 309 

Sept 17 Constitution made public 309 

1789 March 4 Washington Administration commences. 312 

1790 National debt funded 317 

1790 Aug. 7 Creek War terminated by a treaty «... 319 

1791 Nov. Defeat of General St Clair , 32Q 

Vermont admitted to the Union 320 

1794 Aug. 20 General Wayne defeaU the Indians on the Miami. . 323 
1797 March 4 Comnoencement of John Adams's Administration*. 329 

1799 Dec 14 Death of General Washington 332 

1800 Sept 30 Treaty of peace between the United States and 

France signed 332 

Nov. Congress firgt sits at Washington. 333 

1801 March 4 Commencement of Jefferson's Administration 334 

1802 July 20 Loubiana ceded to France 336 

1803 April 30 Loui^ana purchased by the United StaijBB 338 

War with Tripoli 338 

1806 May British Orders in Council passed. , , , . • 342 

Berlin decree of Napoleon 343 

1807 June Affitir of the Chesapeake and Leopard 342 

Dec Embargo Law passed 344 

Burr's conspiracy and trial 341 

1809 March 4 Commencement of Madison's Administration 345 

Embargo Law repealed 346 

April 23 Mr. Erskine engages on behalf of the Botish 
government' that the Orders in Council shall bt 
rescinded ... ..... . . 34o 

1811 May 16 AflWr of the Little Belt ..........'........'.! 348 

NoY. 7 BatUe of Tippecanoe 349 
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ma P^ John HenTj'f dkBlosore mS 

/ane 16 Declaration of war against Great Britain by the 

United Stated; «.. 860 

itia Aug. 16 Surrender ef General Hull 866 

19 Battle of Conati^tion and Gueniere 868 

Oet^ Battles of Wasp and FroUc and of th« United States 

and Macedonian 368 

18 Battle of Queenstown 867 

Dec Battle of Constitution and Java 369 

1818 Jan. 7 Defeat of General Winchester at Frenchtown 861 

Feb. e4 BatUe of Hornet and Peacock 4 369 

April Siege of Fort Meigs 362 

27 Capture of York and death of General Pike 364 

May 27 Forts George and Erie taken 366 

29 Attack on Sackett's Harbour. 864 

Aug. Siege of Fort Stephenson 871 

Sept. Battle of the Enterprise and Boxer. 370 

10 Battle of Lake Erie 373 

Oct. 6 Battle of the Thames 373 

10 Naval action on Lake Ontario 666 

Not. 6 Battle of Taladega 874 

10 Battle of Chrysler's fields 366 

18 Battle of HUlibee 874 

1614 Jan. 14 Battle of Tallapoosa 874 

March Battle of La Cole MiU 876 

April 29 Battle of the Peacock and Epervier 381 

May 6 Descent of the British on Oswego 377 

JuiA 26 Battle of Wasp and Reindeer 861 

July 5 Battle of Chippewa 877 

25 Battle of Bridgwater 377 

Sept 1 Castine taken 386 

1 1 Battle of Plattsburg and Lake Champlain. 379 

12 Battle of Baltimore 866 

Siege of Fort Erie 378 

1614 Sept 16 Attack on Fort Boyer 386 

Dec. 24 Treaty of Peace between the United States and 

Great Britain, signed at Ghent 398 

27 Traety ratified by the Prince Regent of England. . 893 

1816 Jan. Battle of the Hornet and Penguin 882 

6 Battle of New Orleans 891 

Feb. Battle of Constitution, Cyane and Levant 362 

17 Treaty of Peace between Great Britain and United 

States, ratified by the President 893 

March War declared against Algiers.. 394 

July 8 Commercial Treaty with Great Britain, ratified in 

London 398 

1816 Bank of the United SUtes chartered 894 

1617 March 4 Commencement of Monroe's Administration 894 

1618 • SemhioleWar. 896 

1821 Florida ceded to tiie United States 896 

1826 March 4 Commencement of John Quincy Adams's Admi- 
nistration • 896 

Aug. 18 Aroral of La Fayette % 898 
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tBS6 Jnlf 4 Dndi of John Adanw and Ttkomu Jefienon S99 

ISIS TuilTLaw 899 

I8S9 Ilvdt 4 ConuDeDcsawnt it Jackmi'i AdminktntioD. 400 

IS30 New Comiotnul TiMtj with OrMt Britun 400 

TnUj with TBrkej Kowd. 400 

I8SS BbckBHk'iWu 401 

Naw Tariff Law enacted 4Ut 

ISM Compromin bill rai|wctiDg the Tariff paaed 40S 

Baft IB RamoTil of Depodu from United Slalea Bank 408 

18M Diqula with Fiance lenninated 401 

CraekWar 404 

Bill ibr the dinribnlion of the nuidni mmiie paaaad 404 
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